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REPEAL OF MUSIC 
TAX NOW DEBATED 
IN U. S. SENATE 


Committee on Finance Re- 
ceives Petition from Editor 
of MUSICAL AMERICA Urg- 
ing Necessity of Freeing 
Music from Taxation— 
Hollywood Bowl Concerts, 
Heard for Twenty-Five 
Cents, Cited as Instance of 
Noncommercial Program of 
Uplift—Message of Presi- 
dent Coolidge Quoted as 
Tribute to Universal Appeal 
of Art in Democracy 


HE tax bill, as passed by the 

House of Representatives, is now 
up for revision by the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate. As outlined 
previously in these columns, MUSIC- 
AL AMERICA presented a petition to 
the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House, for the elimination of the 
tax on all musical activities. The one 
result of this was that the tax on 
opera in the House bill has been re- 
moved. The next step was to present 
before the Finance Committee of the 
Senate a further petition, with the 
hope that there will be a complete elimi- 
nation of the tax on all public perform- 
ances of music, and by the elimination 
of this tax, remove an unnecessary bur- 
den on the musically artistic progress of 
the United States. 

In pushing this matter further with 
the hope that this tax will be’ eliminated, 
the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA is ac- 
tuated by the conviction that the tax, as 
originally imposed, was imposed under 
extraordinary conditions, due to the late 
war; that it is a detriment to the cause 
of music, which is the least commercial 
of all the arts, and the one most essential 
to the life of the people. 

The action of the House of Represen 
tatives in removing the tax from opera, 
was a great satisfaction to all who have 
the interest of music at heart, but opera 
being only one phase of the art of music 








[Continued on next page] 


CHICAGO APPLAUDS 
“PIERROT LUNAIRE” 


Schonberg Cycle Led by Stock in 
Local Premiére 

CHICAGO, Jan. 9.—A feature of the 
week of concerts in Chicago was the 
first local hearing of Schénberg’s “ Pier- 
rot Lunaire.”’ Noted recitalists of the 
week included Josef Hofmann and Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch. 

The progressive enthusiasts, incorpo- 
rated under the name of “Allied Arts,” 
and having as participants the Bolm 
Ballet Intime and Eric De Lamarter’s 
Solo Orchestra, gave the last program of 
their season in the Goodman Memoriai 
Theater on the afternoon of Jan. 3, and 
the evenings of Jan. 5 and 6. 

The program, consisting of unusual 
items, presented here for the first time 
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ARTURO TOSCANINI 


Noted Italian Conductor and Director of La Scala, Milan, Who Returned to America Last 


Week to Assume His Guest Conductorship of the N. Y. Philharmonic. 


(See Page 17) 





Mrs. Coolidge Gives Concerts to N. Y. 
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SERIES of free chamber music con- 

certs through the courtesy of Mrs. 
F. S. Coolidge is announced by the 
New York Public Library. 

Six of these concerts comprise the list. 
The place is the Music Library, 121 East 
Fifty-eighth Street. Admission is by 
ticket, which may be obtained without 
cost at the Music Library, or at the 
music division of the Main Library at 
476 Fifth Avenue. 

The series was announced to begin on 
Jan. 13. Following programs will begin 
at nine o’clock on the evenings of Jan. 
20 and 27, Feb 3 and 20, and March 3. 


The musicians appearing form the 
Lenox Ouartet. which includes Wolfe 
Wolfinsohn, first violin; Edwin Ideler, 


second violin; Herbert Borodkin, viola, 
and Emmeran Stoeber, ’cello. 


The first concert was scheduled to in- 
clude Loeffler’s “Music for Four Stringed 


Strings in G Minor, which, so far as is 
known, was to be heard here for the 
first time. Written originally for viols, 
it remained unpublished until 1925. 

On Jan. 20, the program will include 
Daniel Gregory Mason’s String Quartet 
on Negro Themes, Charles Griffes’ “Two 
Sketches for String Quartet Based on 
Indian Themes,” and Ravel’s String 
Quartet. The program of Jan. 27 
is devoted to David Stanley Smith’s 
Quartet for strings and Beethoven’s 
Quartet in E Minor. 

The fourth concert will present 
Haydn’s Quartet in F Major, Orlando 
Gibbons’ Three Fantasies for viols, a 
first American performance, and Schu- 
mann’s Quartet in F Sharp Minor. The 
fifth includes Frederick Jacobi’s String 
Quartet, Hugo Wolf’s “Italian” Sere- 
nade for string quartet, and Mozart’s 
String Quartet in E Flat. The last pro- 
gram is to be made up of Leopold 
Mannes’ Quartet in C Minor, Mario La- 
broca’s String Quartet in three move- 
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VISITORS AND NEW 
LEADERS QUICKEN 
ORCHESTRAL PACE 


Goossens Conducts New York 
Symphony and Mengelberg 
Says Farewell as Toscanini 
Arrives—Cincinnati Ensem- 
ble Under Reiner, Comes 
to Gotham — Color Organ 
Combined with Stokowski 
Forces in Interesting Ex- 
periment — Bostonians Ap- 
pear Twice—Novelties By 
Miaskovsky, Loeffler, Bar- 
tok, Hanson and Bloch — 
Povla Frijsh and _ Pablo 
Casals, Soloists 


HANGES in the leadership of the 

New York Symphony and the 
Pnilharmonic, suspension for the time 
being of the activities of the State 
Symphony, and visits from three out- 
side orchestras gave patrons of sym- 
phony concerts in New York a week 
of much incident and interest. 

Eugene Goossens, noted British 
composer-conductor, was introduced to 
the Symphony Society’s audiences as 
guest conductor of Walter Damrosch’s 
ensemble. Willem Mengelberg _ said 
farewell to his Philharmonic admirers, 
with the arrival of Arturo Toscanini for 
guest appearances with that orchestra. 

The Cincinnati Symphony, led by Fritz 
Reiner, fulfilled its promised visit, thus 
completing the list of outside orchestras 
announced for this season. 

Other visitors were the Boston Sym- 
phony, with two concerts led by Sergei 
Koussevitzky, and the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, conducted by Leopold Stokow- 
ski. The Philadelphia concert was 
notable for the collaboration of Thomas 
Wilfred and his clavilux, or color organ, 
in an experimental performance of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Schéhérezade.” 

Important novelties of the orchestral 
week were Nicholas Miaskovsky’s Fifth 
Symphony, and Charles Martin Loeffler’s 
“Canticle of the Sun,” given by the 
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“FAY-YEN-FAH” HAS 
AMERICAN PREMIERE 


San Francisco Opera Gives Work by 











U. S. Composer 

SAN FRANCISCO, Jan. 12.—All the 
omens of a great success attended the 
American premiére of “Fay-Yen-Fah,” 
given here Monday evening, Jan. 11, in 
the Columbia Theater by the San Fran- 
cisco Grand Opera Company. There 
were ovations for Joseph Redding, com- 
poser; Charles Templeton Crocker, li- 
brettist, and Gaetano Merola, director of 
the company. 

Singers who had taken part last sea- 
son in the world premiére of Redding’s 
opera in Monte Carlo were imported for 
the occasion. Vocal honors went to Lucy 
Bertrand, who sang the title réle ad- 
mirably, her voice and piquant charm 
being peculiarly well suited to the part. 
René Maison’s singing of the male lead 


—— Instruments.” Brahms’ Quartet in C ments and César Franck’s String Quar- Ble 
[Continued on page 31] Minor, and Purcell’s Chaconne for’ tet in D Major. [Continued on page 36] 
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Appeal for Removal of M 


[Continued from preceding page] 


in this country, it is not sufficient to 
eliminate this one tax to open the way 
to a further forward movement in the 
musical activity of the country. 

The Editor of MusICAL AMERICA has 
contended, and still contends, that it is 
not equitable that, while theatrical per- 
formances, which are primarily commer- 
cial and secondarily artistic, are relieved 
of this cumbersome tax, music, which is 
primarily artistic and secondarily com- 
mercial, should be left in the tax bill. 

Having won a partial victory by the 
elimination of the tax on opera, MUSICAL 
AMERICA, through its Editor, Milton 
Weil, has presented before the Senate 
Committee a statement of his views, em- 
bodying the argument against the con- 
tinuation of the tax, and particularly for 
freedom from this onerous impediment in 
the art of music. 

The following is a complete statement 
of the petition as presented by him be- 
fore the Finance Committee of the Sen- 
ate. Senator Smoot, the chairman of this 
committee, has already expressed himself 
publicly that he believes there should be 
a complete elimination of all admission 
taxes to musical events. 


Text of Petition 


The text of the petition follows: 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: 

I shall endeavor to take not more than 
fifteen minutes of your time, to elimin- 
ate everything in the way of academic 
argument, and place before you this 
petition on the elimination of the tax 
on musical activities, such as concerts, 
recitals, opera, etc., in this country. 

I am submitting this petition in the 
cause of music, in which I am so much 
interested as editor of MusICAL AMERICA, 
a paper that has endeavored, during the 
past twenty years, to create a greater 
musical atmosphere, and to help the 
growth of music in this country; also 
as editor of THE Music TRADES, which 
paper has worked for over thirty years 
in the field of music industries, which is 
so very largely dependent upon the de- 
velopment of music in this country, as 
the music industry is the outlet of the 
music movement of this country. 

I wish to submit certain self-evident 
facts with regard in musical conditions 
in this country, so that you will see the 
exact relationship between all this musi- 
cal activity and its taxable capacity. I 
also wish to show exactly what effect 
the 10 per cent tax has had on the 
musical activity of this country. 

To digress for just one moment— it has 
been proved, and the war was a great 
factor in doing so, that music represents 
a big, spiritual uplift for the people. It 
gives them something which they crave 
but conditions under a high tax have 
made it very difficult for many to get 
the enjoyment and benefit from music 
which they ordinarily would. This very 
curtailment of the activity of music nat- 
urally has had its reflex upon the music 
industries. To avoid any possible con- 
fusion in the minds of your esteemed 
committee, may I define the field as rep- 
resented in this petition? It includes 
all persons and organizations involved in 
the giving of orchestral and band con- 
certs, choral and oratorio concerts, song 
and instrumental recitals, concerts and 
operatic performances. 

The development of these concerts 
and the cause of music have never had 
any Governmental encouragement, al- 
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Kahn Submits Plan for New 
Opera House 


A PLAN for financing and build- 
ing a new Metropolitan Opera 
House, drawn up by Otto H. Kahn, 
president of the board of directors, 
has been laid before that body. 
The site proposed for the building 
is the block on West Fifty-seventh 
Street, between Fighth and Ninth 
Avenues, which was_ purchased 
some time ago by a private indi- 
vidual. reported to be Mr. Kahn 
himself. The directors of the Met- 
ropolitan had taken no action on 
the proposal at the beginning of 
this week. The price of $10,000,- 
000 is reported to have been 
offered for the old opera house site 
on Broadway. The new site was 
acquired at a cost of approximate 
ly $3,000,000. 
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though practically every country in the 
world today gives substantial support, in 
many cases by Government subsidy, for 
music for the people, and the develop- 
ment of music in its highest form. So 
whatever has been done was through 
public spirited citizens and the support 
of the people in their desire for some- 
thing higher and finer in this life. 

In this country, instead of the Govern- 
ment helping this great spiritual uplift, 
it has asked the spiritual uplift to con- 
tribute to the Government. While this 
was gladly done during the time of the 
war, the hardship that it has worked 
on the musical situation with the return 
of peace conditions has prevented a 
growth of music. 

It is true that for orchestras supported 
by private subscription the tax has been 
eliminated, but this support by private 
subscription goes much farther than the 
question of orchestras. 

This particular petition, I may add, is 
confined to the interests of those en- 
gaged in providing music of the highest 
class, which is of a distinctly cultural 
and educational character, 
not be confused with entertainments of 
a superficial nature, whose sole purpose 
is for profit and entertainment, rather 
than for edification and spiritual uplift. 

It is for this reason that I telegraphed 
to the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House, when they said they would 
try to find a formula to define the line 
of demarcation, as to where the tax 
should be placed and where eliminated, 
to this effect: 

“According to daily papers you are 
endeavoring to find a formula on admis- 
sion tickets, but will you permit me, 
speaking on behalf of music, to say that 
you are taking the theatrical and motion 
picture business, which is 99 per cent 
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and should. 


commercial and 1 per cent idealistic, 
and mixing it in the grab-bag with 
the cause of music, which is 99 per 
cent idealistic, and 1 per cent commer- 
cial. Next to the great force of religion, 
there is no greater force than music. 
It in no way represents entertainment 
in the sense of the theater and motion 
picture, but represents uplift and the 
greatest human appeal in the life of 
the people of this country. In the esti- 
mation of the people that are working 
unselfishly for the cause of music, it 
should not be confused in the new tax 
bill with the commercial aspect of the 
life of the people. In the question of 
admission tickets, might I suggest that 
music be handled as a unit in your 
decision, because that is strictly legiti- 
mate, and the theater, motion picture, 
circus, etc., handled as a unit within 
itself, for there is no way in which you 
can possibly compare these two units.” 

Will you visualize, gentlemen, what 
the theater has done for the uplift of 
the people? I am sorry to say, the effect 
has been quite the opposite. What has 
the moving picture industry done for the 
uplift of the people? It is a question 
that needs no answer. 

On the other hand, think for a moment 
what music, good music, has meant to 
the people. It may be bold on my part 
to criticize anything done by the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives, but I felt so strongly in 
the matter, that I thought it behooved 
me to send the telegram that I have 
quoted in this petition. 

My understanding at the _ present 
moment.is that opera is to be relieved 
of the tax; and the spoken drama and 
musical comedy are to be relieved of the 
tax. 

In the operation of the theater, we 


issions Tax in Congress 
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need not go into detail as to the “altru- 
istic” motives behind it. I am a lover 
of the theater and always shall be, but 
I can hardly fool myself into believing 
that the gentlemen of the theater have 
any great, altruistic or idealistic ideas in 
mind. Can the same be said of music? 

1 am thankful that the tax on oper: 
is to be removed. But opera in no sens 
represents the music of the masses. |: 
is in your big spring festivals, your 
concerts, recitals, oratorios, that th 
music of the people is found. These ar 
what I beg you to relieve of the tax. 

I should like to quote a few lines tha 
just came to my hands a few days ago, 
of what some public-spirited citizens 
have done in the way of music for the 
people. This is but a sample of thous 
ands of just such cases in larger o: 
smaller form. 

This deals with what is known as the 
Hollywood Bowl Association, which, at 
Hollywood, Cal., gives to the people 
real music, and is supported by public- 
spirited citizens. I will open with a 
letter received from Marion Bowen, as- 
sistant to the president of this associ- 
ation, the estimable Mrs. J. J. Carter: 

“Mrs. Carter and I know that you will 
be particularly interested in the inclosed 
Financial Report of our 1925 Season of 
Symphonies under the Stars at Holly- 
wood Bowl. We consider this an import- 
ant document in the history of music, if 
you please, because it states in cold fig- 
ures the amazing tale of ‘how symphony 
music is made to pay for itself’ on the 
West Coast! 

“Even with these figures, one cannot 
speak of the Bowl except with idealism. 
For it has been the spirit behind it all 
that has set it apart from all other con- 


[Continued on page 14] 





LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI MARRIES IN NEW YORK 


Weds Evangeline B. Johnson 
at Home Ceremony 
in Manhattan 


Leopold Stokowski, conductor of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, and Evangeline 
3rewster Johnson of New York, were 
married on the afternoon of Jan. 11, be- 
fore a small circle of friends, at the 
New York home of the bride, 515 Park 
Avenue. The ceremony was performed 
by Supreme Court Justice Richard P. 
Lyndon. 

The marriage was a quiet one. The 
bride wore a gown of wine-colored velvet 
hand-painted in gold motifs. The cere- 
mony was followed by an informal re- 
ception. Among the twenty guests at- 
tending were Mrs. William M. Polk, 
Robert Wood Johnson and John Seward 
Johnson, brothers of the bride, from 
New Brunswick; John Hays Hammond 
Jr., Alice De Lamar, Mrs. Bernard M. 
Baruch, Belle W. Baruch, Mrs. Otto H. 
Kahn. Mrs. Simeon Ford, Mrs. Carlos 
Salzedo, Leslie Buswell, Joseph P. Mar- 
vel, Dr. Artur Rodzinski of Warsaw, 
Poland, conductor; Mary French and 
Mary A. McGinty. 

Miss Johnson is well-known in New 
York social circles. She is the daughter 
of the late Robert Wood Johnson, a 
founder of the firm of Johnson & John- 
son, chemists of New Brunswick, N. J. 
Her mother was subsequently married to 
John Dennis of London, a former mem- 
ber of the British Parliament, who died 
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Leopold Stokowski 


six years ago. Miss Johnson was edu- 
cated at the Spence School. 

Dr. Stokowski is forty-four years old. 
He was born in London of Anglo-Polish 
parentage. He has been the conductor 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra since 1912. 
He was educated at Oxford. Upon com- 
ing to the United States, he first served 
as organist of St. Bartholomew’s Church, 
New York. From 1908 to 1912 he con- 
ducted the Cincinnati Orchestra. 





CONCERT CANCELLED 


Continuance of Series in 
Doubt Because of Lack 
of Funds 


With the “indefinite postponement” of 


its eoncert scheduled for Jan. 9, the 


State Symphony cancelled its perform- 
present at least 


The lat- 


ances for the 
owing to financial difficulties. 
ter span of concerts was to have in- 
cluded a notable series of new works 
under the leadership of Alfredo Casella. 

Jacob Altschuler, executive of the or- 
chestra, in a public statement, said that 
it was his intention to continue the re- 
hearsals of MS. works by Americans in 
several weeks. He expressed a_ hope 
that the orchestra might be able to con- 


BY STATE SYMPHONY 


tinue its series later in the season and 
to resume its activities next fall. 


The first public announcement of 
money difficulties had been made on 
Saturday evening, Dec. 5, with an un- 


appeal for funds from the 
stage by Col. Montefiore Kahn on the 
occasion of the joint concert by the 
Symphony and the Yale Glee Club. At 
that time it was said unofficially that 
the orchestra was in pressing need of 
support and the concert of that evening 
could not have been given except for the 
generous action of Mr. and Mrs. Berthold 
Neuer. A series of donations by mem- 
bers of the audience on that evening 
netted $3,000. 

The anneal for $30,000 was particu 
iarly to cover the costs of the public re 
hearsals of MS. works by native com- 
and another of these events was 


expected 


posers, 


subsequently held. With a high measure 
of artistic success, the public concerts 
were given according to schedule up t: 
the “farewell” program by Mr. Dohn 
anyi on Dec. 21. 

Founded in the winter of 1923, thé 
State Svmphony was first conducted by 
Josef Stransky, who had shortlv befor 
left his post as leader of the New York 
Philharmonic. Mr. Stransky- unex 
pectedly resigned last January, and the 
remainder of the series was conducted 
by Ignatz Waghalter. 

A sequel of the season was a law- 
suit brought by the management against 
the brothers-in-law of Mr. Waghalter, 
Benjamin, Morris, Max and_ Jacob 
Friedman, for $12,764 which, it was 
alleged, the defendants had promised to 
give as part of a series of funds for the 
organization. 

Projects for the financing of the or- 
ganization this season included a systen 
of  “fellow-memberships.” 


LOS ANGELES OPERA 
BOOKS MANY STARS 


Hageman and Segurola to Be 
Artistic Directors of 
Civic Season 
Los ANGELES, CAL., Jan. 9.—Plans 
for the third annual season of the Los 
Angeles Grand Opera Association, to 
open on Oct. 4 next, have just been an- 
nounced by Richard Hageman, general 
musical director, and Merle Armitage. 
business executive, who has been in New 
York for the past four weeks completing 
arrangements. The success of the past 
two seasons has made possible a longer 
season on a greatly increased scale. Ten 


[Continued on page 30] 


Vetropolitan to Honor Verdi 
With Requiem 


N observance of the twenty-fifth 

anniversary of the death of Gi- 
useppe Verdi, which took place in 
Milan on Jan. 27, 1901, Giulio Gat- 
ti-Casazza, general manager of 
the Metropolitan, announces a 
performance, on the evening of 
Sunday, Jan. 24, of the composer’s 
Requiem. Florence Easton, Merle 
Alcock, Beniamino Gigli and José 
Mardones will be the soloists. Tul- 
lio Serafin is to conduct. 
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Where Heads the Flapper Saxophone? «& x 
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In the Center Is a Likeness of Adolphe Sax, 


PAGAN ORGY of 
sound—dry, nasal with 
banjos twanging, thin 
whining fiddles, shriek- 
ing horns and_= slide 
trombones, laughing 
mirthlessly at their own contortions 
this is the modern “jazz’’ orches- 
tra! All the instruments are rhyth- 
mically relentless, and underneath 
them all, as pagan as the rest, clinging 
doggedly to the melody, infinitely 
melancholy, are the saxophones. 

Jazz, weird cacophonies, musical ex- 
pression of a restless age—with the saxo- 
phones as chief offender! The fiddles are 
forgiven, so are the horns and the slide 
trombones and the drums and the tin- 
tinnabulating piano keys. They don’t 
mean any harm, it is believed. They’re 
just fooling—off on a holiday. Boys will 
be boys. But the saxophones, sinister 
things—they mean no good! 

Last spring in Washington an ancient 
statute was unearthed in which was for- 
bidden “indecent music.” But what was 
indecent music? There was the rub! 
The men on the force would have passed 
it by. It was too much for them. But 
the women, ever more ardent for re- 
form, bethought themselves seriously. 

“Music played on a saxophone,” said 
Sergeant Rhoda Milliken of the Wom- 
en’s Bureau, “that’s indecent music.” 

To be sure, Officer Clarence Talley, 
who had just taken up the saxophone, 
took exception to Sergeant Rhoda’s defi- 
nition, defended his new toy, and said 
the saxophone was “elevating and re 
spectable if treated right.” 

3ut Sergeant Rhoda voiced the opin 
ion of hundreds, who think that the in- 
strument is something not quite nice. To 
them the smooth, sinuous windings of 
the saxophones resolve themselves into 
ugly words—words that have no place in 
music. 








Inventor Was Belgian 


Poor Adolphe Sax—who brought all 
this sin into the world! Antoine Jo- 
seph Sax was his real name, born in 


“Father of the Saxophone,” 
of the Orchestra; at the Left Is the House in Dinant Where Sax Was Born; and at the Right Is a View of the Belgian City on the Meuse, in Vivid Contrast to the Hectic Atmos- 


phere in Which the Modern Saxophone Is Often to Be Found 


1814, the eldest son of a Belgian manu- 
facturer of musical instruments. The 
Saxes lived in Dinant, Belgium, a quiet, 
peaceful village on the banks of the 
Meuse. Sax, Senior, did wonderful 
things with wind instruments, and it 
was in his father’s workshop that young 
Sax served his apprenticeship. He was 
a serious, glum little boy. ‘Stupid.’ 
the boys at school called him because he 
found little time for play, puttered in- 
stead with the bits of wood and brass 
and tiny screws in his father’s shop. 


When he was twelve years old he 
could make the pieces for a clarinet, 
melt the metal, mold the keys, polish 


and fit them. He learned to make the 
clarinet and he learned to play it. 

He entered the Brussels Conservatory, 
studied the flute and the clarinet, and 
became very proficient on the latter. 
Kuffner, German composer, heard him 
play when he was still in his teens and 
was so charmed that he dedicated to him 
a duet for two clarinets. 

But, mechanical son of a mechanical 
father, he always had more interest in 
the making of instruments than he did 
in the playing of them. He devoted 
most of his effort to the improvement of 
the clarinet and it was while experi- 
menting on it that he invented the saxo- 
phone—an instrument both pipe and 
horn, a reed mouth-piece like the wood- 
winds, attached to a conical brass tube. 

Strangely enough the devil had no 
hand in it! It was the creature of a 
plodding inventive mind and of heavy, 
determined workman’s fingers. 

Sax had just thirty francs when he 
arrived in Paris toward the end of 1842, 
rich in ideas, with already many musical 
devices to the credit of his creative 
genius. Attention was first called to him 
by Berlioz, who published an article 
in the Journal des Débats. With the 
support of Berlioz, Halévy and G. Kast- 
ner he was able to raise 12,000 francs 
and, hiring a shed in the Rue St. 
Georges. established himself there. He 
invented the saxhorn, a new kind of 
bugle and the saxotromba, an intermedi- 
ate between the saxhorn and the cylinder 
trumpet. He introduced his instruments 
into the French military bands, and 
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won medals and honors for the many 
practical improvements made on all sorts 
of wind instruments. 

But he was inefficient in the manage- 
ment of his personal affairs. He suf- 
fered many reverses until, in 1877, he 
was forced to sell his collection of nearly 
900 instruments. He died, a despondent 
old man of eighty and, as principal heir 
to his misfortune, left the saxophone, re- 
flecting in its mournful tones all the 
bitterness of the later years of its 


maker’s life. 
Berlioz’s Prophecy 


Fitting eulogy to Adolphe Sax was 
that of Berlioz in his treatise on “Mod- 
ern Instrumentation and Orchestration.” 
Said he: 

“M. Sax has brought to perfection 
several ancient instruments. He has, 
besides, supplied many voids existing in 
the family of brass instruments. His 
principal merit, however, is the creation 
of a new family, complete since a few 
years only, that of the instruments with 
a single reed, with a clarinet mouthpiece, 
and in brass. These are saxophones. 

“These new voices, given to the orches 
tra, possess most rare and precious qual- 
ities. Soft and penetrating in the higher 
part, full and rich in the lower part, 
their medium has something profoundly 
expressive. It is, in short, a quality of 
tone sui generis, presenting vague an- 
alogies with the sounds of the violoncello, 
of the clarinet and the corno inglese, and 
invested with a brazen tinge which im- 
parts a quite peculiar accent. : 

“Agile—fitted for the execution of pas 
sages of a certain rapidity, almost as 
much as for cantilena passages—saxo 
phones may figure with great advan- 
tage in all kinds of music; but especially 
in slow and soft pieces. 

“The quality of tone of the high notes 
of low saxophones partakes something 
of the painful and the sorrowful; while 
that of the bass notes, is, on the con- 
trary, of a calm grandeur, so to speak, 
pontifical. . 

“Clever composers,” he concludes, 
“will hereafter derive wondrous effects 
from the saxophones associated with the 
clarinet family, or introduced in other 
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combinations which it would be rash to 
attempt foreseeing.” 


Lean Years for Instrument 


Alas Poor Berlioz! Alas poor Sax! 
For the saxophone took no hop, skip and 
jump into the symphony orchestra. It 
won a certain prestige in military bands, 
notably in France, and was sparingly 
used even in opera scores of Kastner, 
Meyerbeer, Thomas and others. It had 
been invented years out of its time, 
in a century for violins and pianos ex- 
clusively. It was not until years later 
that the syncopated, half-beat music of 
the twentieth century made it popular. It 
is peculiarly suited to it for, to the 
primitive, throbbing rhythm, the tonal 
freaks, it brings the essential quality of 
a steady, savage serenity. 

Its great curse is that it is not diffi- 
cult to play. The fingering is easy. To 
get a good tone is not so easy, but peo- 
ple are inclined to overlook that side 
of it. 

“Learn to play the saxophone in six 
lessons,” “Take this instrument for a 
thirty days’ trial’—so the advertise- 
ments run and are taken in. College 
boys want to play in an orchestra, buy 
themselves saxophones, call themselves 
masters in no time at all and in so do- 
ing cast one more stone at the instru- 
ment they’ve chosen. For what one of 
them, with similar equipment, would at 
tempt to call himself a violin virtuoso? 
What audience, hearing a seventh-rate 
violinist, feels called upon to condemn 
all violins? 

Hence one reason for the saxophone’s 
disfavor is that there have been so few 
saxophonists worthy of the name. A 
few names stand out. There was tour- 
ing the United States during the last 
part of the nineteenth century one Bes- 
sie Mecklem. She billed herself—and 
there is no record of anyone having chal- 
lenged her—as the only lady saxophon- 
ist. She gave concerts accompanied by 
one H. C. Mecklem at the harp and these 
same performers filled “as many as 
thirty-five dates in the East in two 
months.” On her programs and circu- 
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Philadelphians, the Loeffler work with 
Povla Frijsh as soloist; Béla Bartok’s 
Dance Suite, played by the Cincin- 
natians; “Lux Eterna,” a tone poem by 
Howard Hanson, introduced at his Sun- 
day concert by Mr. Goossens, and Ernest 
Bloch’s Concerto Grosso, presented by 
the Boston band. 

Other items of special interest were 
Aaron Copland’s “Music for the Thea- 
ter” (introduced earlier this year at a 
modernist program), Richard Strauss’ 
“Alpine” Symphony—both presented by 
the Bostonians; and Stravinsky’s ‘‘Le 
Sacre du Printemps,” which the New 
York Symphony played at its Thursday, 
Friday and Sunday concerts. 

Aside from Mme. Frijsh, the only solo- 
ist of the week was Pablo Casals, ’cellist, 
who appeared at the New York Sym- 
phony’s mid-week pair. 

Three American composers appeared 
in person during the week to acknowl- 
edge applause for works from their 
pens. They were Charles Martin 
Loeffler, at the Philadelphia Orchestra 
concert; Howard Hanson with the New 
York Symphony, and Rubin Goldmark 
with the Philharmonic. 


Mr. Goossens Begins 


The New York Symphony, Eugene 
Goossens, guest conductor, Pablo Casals, 


’cellist, soloist, Carnegie Hall, Jan. 7, 
afternoon. The program: 

Symphony No. 2, in D.......... Brahms 
oF 2S ere eee ee Haydn 
Mr. Casals 
“Le Sacre du Printemps’”..... Stravinsky 


Mr. Goossens’ first program as guest 
conductor of the New York Symphony 
was notable chiefly for his very clear, 


finely proportioned and _ rhythmically 
fascinating projection of Stravinsky’s 
still debatable “Le Sacre,” which he 


seems to have made peculiarly his own 
in London, where he is quite as well 
known as a conductor as he is as a 
composer. 

For the reviewer, at least, it was not 
the most powerful or most moving of 
the performances of this work New 
York has heard—nor yet the most 
shocking, if “Le Sacre” is to be regarded 
as many persons seem still to regard it, 
as a horrendous perversion of the mu- 
sical art. True enough, there were not 
a few early departures while the per- 
formance was in progress. But sub- 
urban time-tables may have had as much 
to do with this as the impoliteness of 
some of Stravinsky’s orgiastic and cata- 
clysmic indulgences. 

Whether the work is wearing well or 
ill is a matter of opinion. This writer 
is less inclined to view it as a master- 
piece now than on first hearing. Each 
additional repetition of it emphasizes 
its employment of rather petty tunes 
(astounded as anyone experiencing the 
welter of it for the first time may be, 
to learn that there is so much as a sug- 
gestion of melody anywhere in it). Its 
dance character becomes more evident. 
“Petruchka” is more tangibly recalled. 
So, too, Debussy! 

These things militate against that 
stark savagery, that shuddersome, prim- 
ordial character which, at the first, was 
hammered upon the senses with blows of 
a sledge. For those who would pene- 
trate to the musical content beyond this 
atmosphere of dark terrors, of cruel 
purports, and of demoniac laughter 
(none of which seems justified by the 
rustic ritual of the ballet, itself), Mr. 
Goossens’ performance was an_ illumi- 
nating one. 

The Brahms Symphony was of less 
reward, so far as the quality of the per- 
formance was concerned. Of late years, 
there has been a refashioning of ideas 
with respect to this work, many ad- 
mirers of Brahms finding in it more of 
the reflective and less of the purely 
lyrical than was formerly attributed to 
it. The slow movement now seems a 
profounder meditation than that of the 
titanic First Symphony. 

A conductor may either incline to this 
view of it, or to that of the elder day 
when it was regarded almost as a sort 
of composer’s holiday after the fourteen 
years of labor spent on the monumental 
C Minor. 

Mr. Goossens, it would seem, took the 
latter view. The entire symphony was 
aimost Mendelssohnian, the slow move- 
ment especially so. There was, conse- 
quently, no marked contrast between the 
other segments and the essentially grace- 
ful and fanciful Allegretto, which, in- 
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cidentally, was quite the best of the four 
movements as Mr. Goossens presented it. 

All was neatly adjusted, finely pol- 
ished, distinctly outlined, but, for 
Brahms, it lacked muscularity and red- 
blood, as well as weight of concept. 

A finely finished accompaniment was 
provided for the ’cello concerto, played 
with optimity of style and much caress 
of tone by Pablo Casals, though not with- 
out some minor divergences of intona- 
tion as between the solo instrument and 
the strings of the orchestra. Seldom 
has the Adagio been so tenderly sung. 
There were many recalls for the soloist 
and much applause also for the conduc- 
tor. ’ 
Mr. Goossens presented an engaging, 
almost a dandified figure on the podium, 
and his first concert yielded every ostent 
of his having been received with high 
favor. 3 ay i 

Reiner and the Cincinnatians 


The Cincinnati Orchestra, Fritz 
Reiner, conductor; Carnegie Hall, Jan. 
6, evening. The program: 


Overture, “Benvenuto Cellini”. ... Berlioz 
re TBO. Bice oc eas ce wwe Brahms 
J | SAP. eee Bartok 
“TRIS MMOMADIOGS!” 66 ce cece Strauss 


Six years have passed since Eugéne 
Ysaye, then its conductor, brought the 
Cincinnati Symphony to New York. 
Earlier in its history Dr. Ernst Kun- 
wald showed equal enterprise. Mr. 
Reiner thus had a double precedent for 
his visit, even aside from any question 
of rivalry with another orchestra of his 
State which has of late made annual 
journeys from Ohio to Manhattan. A 
very cordial welcome was extended the 
Cincinnatians, and the audience was 
notable for the number of celebrities to 
be observed therein. These took the lead 
in paying a personal tribute of applause 
to the conductor. 

Though already a familiar figure in 
New York, by virtue of his leadership 
of summer concerts in the Lewisohn 
Stadium and his recent appearance with 
the International Composers Guild, this 
concert afforded the first opportunity a 
New York audience has had to measure 
his accomplishments with an orchestra 
of his own shaping. The instrument 
which he had on this occasion was a re- 
sponsive one and did his bidding with 
zestful thoroughness. In its military 
precision, as well as some less desirable 
aspects of its playing, the orchestra 
clearly reflected its leadership. There 
was much of sharp contrast effectively 
achieved. There was no questioning the 
rigid drilling to which the ensemble had 
been subjected. 

But with the virility and vitality of 
its performance went also something of 
blatancy. The tone of the several choirs 
was more often heard in its brightness 
than otherwise. Caress and tenderness 
were scarcely more to be noted in the 
strings than in the brass. There was 
an excess of “bite.” 

Mr. Reiner’s mental concepts of his 
numbers were crystal clear. In _ his 
treatment of form and content there was 
no place for either confusion or ob- 
scurity. Themes stood out assertively, 
climaxes were aggressively built. The 
Brahms Fourth, though technically ad- 
mirable, lost in emotional effect by 
reason of the very qualities which made 
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Berlioz’ showy overture _ still more 
showy. “Till Eulenspiegel” was given 


a highly virtuosic performance, but one 
that lacked something both of humor and 
of sympathy. 

The conductor’s methods were admir- 
able for the Bartok Suite, which has in 
it something of the savagery that 
seems to be characteristic of this 
Hungarian’s livelier utterance. It was, 
indeed, an interesting novelty. (Presum- 
ably it was heard here for the first time, 
though no such claim was advanced for 
it). Like other compositions of the 
Hungarian, this was rather small, in- 
tenseiy personal, anaanvated nationalistic 
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Fritz Reiner 
music. Its appeal was in its somewhat 


uncouth and stridulous spirit, as well 
as in a bold use of disharmony. Mr. 
Reiner did well to include the suite in 
his program and he gave it a perform- 
ance that New York will remember. 
m 


Copland and Strauss 


The Boston Symphony, Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, conductor; Carnegie Hall, Jan. 
7, evening. The program: 


Trumpet Voluntary........ Purcell-Wood 
“Music for the Theater”........ Copland 
“Alpine” Symphony, Op. 64...... Strauss 


The second visit of the Boston forces 
this season was inaugurated with the 
pompous trumpet flourish of Purcell, 
arranged by Sir Henry Wood. This 
pealing music for brass, organ and per- 
cussion brought a vivid picture of cere- 
monious Old England and pageants of 
castle and abbey. 

Undoubtedly the most interesting 
work of the evening was Aaron Cop- 
land’s suite in five sections. Previously 
given here under Mr. Koussevitzky by 
one of the modernist societies, it again 
impressed as a somewhat improvisatory, 
but sincere work. Mr. Copland is one 
of the most original voices in young 
America. The grotesquerie and senti- 
ment of this work are thoroughly mod- 
ern; it is, in a sense, a more cheerful 
“Pierrot Lunaire,” with atonality less 
evident, and _ irrepressible American 
fun healthily uninhibited. The “jazz” 
sections were tours de force, recreating 
the very accent of this popular music, 
but with the worst defect of the medium 
—the regular beat—skilfully avoided. 
The conductor contrived to give a yearn- 
ing poignancy to the long-drawn oboe 
themes in the Interlude, and the final 
Epilogue emerged as the most beautiful 
and atmospheric page penned by any of 
our young composers. Mr. Copland was 
drawn upon the stage several times by 
the conductor to bow to applause. 

Strauss, in the let-down of his powers 
as a tone-poet, is not a particularly ex- 
hilarating guide to glacial regions. The 
revival of the. “Alpine” Symphony re- 
warded certain of the curious. But it 
would be a greater kindness to the noted 
craftsman whose name it bears to let 
it sleep henceforth. The diluted Wagner 
and boiled-over Strauss in this log-book 
of a mountain climb, lasting an inter- 
minable while, contains many felicitous 
scoring devices, a few passages of 
beauty, and some incredible lapses of 
taste and judgment. Mr. Koussevitzky’s 
reading was a tonally resplendent one. 


. M. K. 


Boston Orchestra Matinée 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, “ie 
Koussevitzky, conductor; Carnegie Ha 
Jan. 9, afternoon. The program: 


Overture to “Benvenuto Cellini’. . Berlio 
Symphony in A major (‘ ‘Italian” >, 


Mendelssoh: 

ConcertoO GPOBBO.....cccccccsecece Bloc! 
Orchestral Fragments from “Daphnis 
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At this concert Mr. Koussevitzky «.- 
vided his program impartially between 
two contemporaries and two composers 
of an older day, and placed at the serviv 
of all four his extraordinary interpret 
tive insight..and vitalizing power. The 
Berlioz Overture glowed with a fresh 
imaginative fervor that made it seem 
a more insignificant work than it a 
tually is. There.was a luminous glow 
also from the Mendelssohn Symphony, 
which was given a performance of sin- 

gularly delicate finish. 

Ernest Bloch’s Concerto Grosso fo: 
string orchestra with piano obbligato 
had its first hearing in New York. Had 
not the composer been concurrently en- 
gaged in conducting the same work in 
Los Angeles, he might have directed the 
Eastern premiére in Boston and the 
repetition here, as Mr. Koussevitzky had 
extended him the invitation. 

To those cognizant of “Schelome.” the 
“Trois Poémes Juifs,” the viola suite 
and the settings of the Psalms, this Con- 
certo Grosso presents a new and un- 
familiar aspect of Bloch. It is not novel, 
however, to his friends and pupils, who 
have long been aware of his devotion 
to Bach and other of the older classic- 
ists. Here he reveals the assiduity and 
profundity of his studies in their scores 

The composition is in four move- 
ments: a Prelude, a Dirge, a Pastorale 
and a Fugue. Subjective emotion is 
confined to the two central movements; 
the accents of individual travail of spirit 
sound in the compressed and poignant 
Dirge, and there is a nostalgic melan- 
choly in the Pastorale, built in uncon- 
ventional form on themes from Swiss 
dances. The prelude has Handelian 
virility and nobility, and the splendid 
Fugue is a masterly example of con- 
trapuntal writing, ‘intensely vital in 
spirit. In these two movements, Bloch 
has welded classical forms with har- 
monic modernisms in a white glow of 
inspiration. Moreover, he has endowed 
them with life. They are not propelled 
from without, but are energized by an 
inner force that drives irresistibly for- 
ward with logical inevitability. 

Descending from this plane of =:piri- 
tual sincerity, the concert closed with 
the beautiful artificialities and shimmer- 
ing colors contained in the second part 
of Ravel’s orchestral suites from his bal- 
let, “Daphnis et Chloé.” R. C. B. B. 


Mr. Goossens Continues 


The New York Symphony, Eugene 
Goossens, guest conductor. Mecca 
Temple, Jan. 10, afternoon. The pro- 
gram: 

Symphony in G Minor........... Mozart 

Tone Poem, ‘Lux Eterna’’....... Hanson 


Viola obbligato by René Pollain 
(First performance in New York) 

“Le Sacre du Printemps’... .Stravinsky 

Mozart fared happily with Mr. 
Goossens. The Symphony tended to 
bear out what has been said of. him as 
a classicist of refinement and sensitive- 
ness. The G Minor was given a finely 
proportioned, admirably polished per- 
formance. Of the Stravinsky, nothing 
need be added to the comments already 
made anent the Thursday performance, 
save that the additional hearing les- 
sened still further the feeling of excite- 
ment, already considerably diminished, 
so far as the reviewer was concerned, of 
earlier experiences with this once nerve- 
battering work. 

Howard Hanson’s tone poem, a prod 
uct of his sojourn in Rome as the 
winner of the first American Academy 
fellowship in composition, achieved its 
first New York hearing after it had 
been played on the Pacific Coast, in Chi- 
cago, in Leeds, Ergland, and Amster- 
dam, Holland. The composer, now di- 
rector of the Eastman School of Music 
at Rochester, was present to shake hands 
with the conductor and to bow to the 
audience after a painstaking perfcerm- 
ance. There was applause also for Mr. 
Pollain, who played the viola obbligato 
with his accustomed art. 

Mr. Hanson’s music conveys a reflec- 
tive, devotional atmosphere, correspond- 
ing to the effect upon him—as he sets 


[Continued on page 23] 
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“Love and Death”, a Triptych of Muscovite Art 


PP LLL LLL 


Rachmaninoff’s Student 
Opera, “Aleko,” Arensky’s 
“Fountain of Bakhchi- 
Sarai,” and Gliére’s “Cleo- 
patra” Introduced to New 
York at Composite Per- 
formance by Dantchenko’s 
Moscow Company—Results 
Described as Glorification 
of the Tableau. 

By OSCAR THOMPSON 


N their calendar of novel- 

ties at the Jolson, the 
syntheticians of the Mos- 
cow Art Theater Musical 
Studio reached the trip- 
tych, “Love and Death,” 
at the beginning of their fifth week 
in New York last Monday night. 
The triple bill was in itself some- 
thing of a synthesis, combining an 
opera, a melotragedy, and what 
might as well be frankly termed a 
pantomimic _ ballet. Tales from 
Pushkin supplied the literary mate- 
rial, and Serge Rachmaninoff, Anton 
Arensky and Rheinhold Gliére the 
music. “Three Tragic Scenes” was 
the designation given the triunity— 
“Aleko,” “The Fountain of Bakhchi- 
Sarai,” and “Cleopatra.” 

“Aleko,’” Rachmaninoff’s early opera, 
a product of his conservatory days, was 
probably the only one which was to any 
extent known to American audiences be- 





fore this performance. Though the 
opera was never previously given in 
New York (if elsewhere in this coun- 


try), one dramatic Scena, that closing 
the first part, had figured in the recitals 
of Feodor Chaliapin. If memory serves, 
the tenor air which opens the second 
scene also had been incorporated in the 
programs of Russian singers giving con- 
certs here. The Arensky and Gliére 
scores were altogether new. 

The protean Russians contrived to 
present a highly colorful entertainment, 
without, however, introducing any music 
likely to linger in the ears of those who 
heard their tripartite offering. Cer- 
tainly nothing resembling a lasting addi- 
tion to the répertoire of the lyric thea- 
ters of the world was adduced. The 
evening brought chiefly a glorification of 
tableau. More and more, the reviewer 
comes to feel that in this so-called syn- 
thesis the plastic and the pictorial over- 
shadow all other elements, and that the 
dramatic as well as the musical is forced 
into a place subsidiary to that of stage 
picturization. 

The three works of “Love and Death,” 
a symposium if not a synthesis, are all 
relatively new in the répertoire of the 
Muscovians. It is said the only previous 
representation by these players was a 
quasi-private one in Russia. There 
were some indications Monday of less 
surety and finality in stage details than 
characterized the four prevenient offer- 
ings. Perhaps because of the nature of 
the works there was less of character- 
istic vehemence and buoyancy of spirit. 
Fantasy rather bereft the Russians of 
their superabundant vitality. 

* * * 


“Aleko” is a work for which Vladimir 
Nemirovitch-Dantchenko, the Moscow 
régisseur, may well have a_ personal 
affection. It was he who presented the 


young Rachmaninoff with his libretto, 
some thirty-five years ago. Arensky, 
Rachmaninoff’s master at the Moscow 


Conservatory, bethought him of the 
playwright, critic and novelist, then in 
his early thirties, in casting about for 
someone to supply his talented pupil 
with a book that could be set to music. 
The obliging Dantchencko fell back on 
that fount of Russian operatic and 
ballet material, the inexhaustible Push- 
kin. The poem, “The Gypsies,” was con- 
verted into a libretto in three days. It 
took the music student a month to com- 
plete his score. It won for him the con- 
servatory’s gold medal. 

Briefly, its story is just a Russian 
version of the inevitable triangle, this 
time with a Gypsy locale. Zemfira is 
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Pyotr Saratovsky and Veronica La 
false to Aleko, a Russian wanderer who 
has lived as one of the tribe. He kills 
her young Gypsy lover, then stabs her 
to death. The Gypsies drive him from 
them and he is again the desolate 
wanderer, crying out 

“Oh. Fate! Oh, anguished soul! 

We are alone again!” 

The translators have called attention 
in their foreword for the libretto to “a 
philosophical undercurrent which the 
Westerner may easily lose,” presumably 
the same current that, in German ro- 
manticism, flowed in passionate fullness 
through such songs as Schubert’s “Der 
Wanderer.” 

Viewed, however, merely as an overa, 
not as an attempt to probe into one as- 
pect of the Muscovite social complex, 
““Aleko” proved in the hearing to be a 
tentative, undeveloped work, the modest 
endeavor of a composer whose talents 
were in a nebulous, formative stage, 
with no very pronounced mastery of 
dramatic utterance. Some tuneful gypsy 
choruses, dance measures of moderate 
charm, the two set airs already referred 
to (Aleko’s in the first scene, the Young 
Gupsy’s in the second); and the sorrow- 
ful, romanticist finale—a funeral march 
as the bodv’s Aleko’s victims are borne 
away, while he faces the world, again 
utterly alone—are its chief moments 
All are in operatic idiom, without, how- 
ever, possessing the intensity which this 
short and lurid tale would seem to de- 
mand. Particularly inept is the music 
at the time of the double slaying. It is 
not difficult to imagine a far more grip- 
ping version of this scene from the pen 
of the maturer Rachmaninoff. Tchai- 
kovsky and Arensky plainly were the 
lights of the young composer. But he 
had been an apt pupil, and not only 
could he write melodies, but he knew 
how to score. 

x * * 

The performance was best on its pic- 
torial side, though no rhyme or reason 
could be found for some of the lighting 


effects, now here, now there, with a 
colored “spot” diverted wherever it 
seemed most in demand. The setting 


was a simple one—a deep blue luminous 


background, a hard, crescent moon 
(somewhat the worse for wear) and 
suggestions of wagon parts, with a 


cradle swinging within a circular, rib- 
like frame. 

The singing was not of the best, nor 
vet of the second best quality. As Aleko, 
Pyotr Saratovsky (last week’s Toreador) 
sacrificed the natural good quality of 
his voice to an excess of emotional tone 
coloring that did not quite “come off.” 
Veronica La Touche as Zemfira had less 
of singing merit. It is only necessary 
to mention that the other chief char- 
acters were cared for by Pyotr Ignatieff, 
Nikolai Permyakoff and Yevgenia 
Abamelik. 

The chorus was used in this, and in 
the Arensky work which followed, much 
as it is used in the Metropolitan’s ver- 
sion of “Coq d’Or.” The singers were 


Touche in Rachmaninoff’s “Aleko” 














Vladimir 
Arensky’s 


Baklanova in 
Bakhei-Sarai” 


Olga 
“Fountain of 


Lossky and 


seated in tiers on one side, toward the 
back of the stage. and only dimly visible. 


“The Fountain of Bakhchi Sarai’’ is 
a fantasy in a single scene, which, how- 
ever, undergoes several transformations. 
The terrible Crimean Khan, Girei, la- 
ments at his “fountain of tears’ — a 
fountain preserved, so it is said, to this 
day—the loss of his young Polish cap- 
tive, the Princess Maria. It was for her 
sake he forgot his favorite of the harem, 


Zarema. The ornamental curves rep- 
resenting the fountain glide away or 
turn on hinges, so as to form a new 


scene. As in a vision, the lovely Zarema 
is seen in the harem, bemoaning her 
lord’s change of heart; then, with an- 
other turn of the loop-like curves which 
compose the setting, Maria is revealed. 
To her Zarema comes to plead and to 
threaten. The death of the rivals—one 
at the hands of the other; the slayer in 
expiation for her crime—is not depicted. 
Instead, the original picture is_ re- 
assembled before the eyes of the on- 
lookers, and Girei speaks: 

“The waters of the fountain swell, 

And fall in frozen tears, 


Forever dropping, forever  mur- 
muring.” 
Arensky’s music, composed in 1899, 


commemorative of the one hundredth 
anniversary of Pushkin’s birth, is only 
moderately effective, even when all 
thought of dramatic validity is put out 
of mind. It is best, perhaps, in the 
choral passages of the harem tableau, 
and falls farthest short of its possibili- 
ties in the long plea of Zarema to Maria. 
Otherwise it is the equivalent of the in- 
cidental music so often composed “ex- 
pressly for’ some theatrical perfor- 
mance, 

Olga 
only singing principal. 


Baklanova, as Zarema, was the 
Vladimir Lossky 
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as the Khan and Nadiezhda Kémarskaya 

as Maria joined her in various “stained- 

glass attitudes,’ many of them very ef- 

fective as pure tableaux. 
* * * 

The Gliére “Cleopatra” was just an- 
other variant of the much-used theme 
of the lovers who paid with their heads 
for the love of the regal voluptuary of 
the Nile. Other Russian ballets have 
gone to Pushkin for the same scenario; 
and the American composer, Henry Had- 
ley, was supplied a libretto drawn from 
French sources (Theophile Gautier), of 
the almost identical story, for his opera, 
“Cleopatra’s Night.” 

There are three amorists in this latest 
version who barter their lives for such 
a night—a Roman warrior, an Epieurean 
and a nameless but well-muscled youth. 

For his aphroditious subject, Gliére 
has intermingled with typical corybantic 
ballet music, the swooning ravishment of 
Seriabine’s ectasies, so far as, he was 
capable to doing so. The score is not 
without its merits, though it does not 
transcend the purposes for which it was 
designed. There will be no elamor for 
it in that graveyard of ballet suites, the 
hall of the symphony. Of the mimes, 
none of whom was called. up to. sing, 
only Lydia Belyakova, as Cleopatra, 
need be singled ‘out for mention, and 
that mention must be for an amply dis- 
played pulchritude rather than for any- 
thing that conceivably is for the ad- 
vancement of the musical ‘art. 

There was again a striking. illustration 
of what can be accomplished in creating 
atmosphere with the simplest of stage 
settings, and again a glorification of the 
tableau. Vladimir Bakaleynikoff con- 
ducted all three works and his orchestra, 
overflowing into the boxes, played com- 
mendably. There were three regisseurs, 
Xenia Kotlubai for ‘“Aleko,” Vladimir 
Lossky for “The Fountain,” and Leonid 
Baratoff for “Cleopatra.” Triple duty 
was done by the stage moon, but that, 
presumably, was in accordance with the 
lines from Pushkin which served as 
motto on the programs— 

“Where in the dim light of the moon 

All things breathe of peace and joy, 

Of mystery and love’s delight.” 

There were just seven fatalities be- 
tween the three little works to attest 
this peace and joy under the Pushkin 
moon. 


LOS ANGELES EVENTS 
Heard—New Sunday 
Announced 


Onegin 
Afternoon Series 


Sigrid 


Los ANGELES, Jan. 9.—Sigrid Onegin, 
contralto, opened L. E. Behymer’s Phil- 
harmonic midwinter course on Jan. 5. 
The Swedish singer found a large audi- 
ence which quickly came to appreciate 
her prenomenal vocal assets and compel- 
ling interpretations. Mme. Onegin had 
to give triple encores repeatedly, winning 
her public fully on her first appearance 
here. Frank Dorfmueller, an exceptional 
accompanist, shared her ovation. 


Eight open-air Sunday afternoon con- 
certs under Walter Henry Rothwell have 
been announced by the management of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra. These 
concerts will begin Sunday afternoon, 
Jan. 17, and be given on Sundays alter- 
nating with the indoor popular concerts. 
This series takes place at the Coliseum, 
a vast out-door stadium mostly used for 
sports’ purposes, seating 75,000 people. 

BRUNO DAviIp USSHER. 


Birthday Dinner Given Adamo Didur 


A birthday dinner was given recently 
at the Hotel Plaza for Adamo Didur, 
bass of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, by his friend, Joseph Landau. 
Many musical folk were present, includ- 


ing Rosa and Carmela Ponselle, Edith 
Prilik, Léon Rothier, Edward Johnson, 


Nanette Guilford, Ganna Walska. Harold 
McCormick, Mary Lewis, Giuseppe 
Z3amboschek, Ellen Dalossey, Rhea Sil- 
berta, Max Rosen, Marie Rappold and 
daughter, Andres de Segurola, Mr. and 
Mrs. Eugene Bernstein, Miss Hope, 
Helen Fountain, Cesare Sturani, Leonard 
Liebling, Mr. and Mrs. William Thorner, 
Dr. and Mrs. Marafioti, Josephine Vila, 
Romano Romani, Lajos Shuk, Prince 
3asil Mirsky, Carl Edwards, Miss Zieg- 
ler and Earl Lewis, Mr. and Mrs. Martin 
Beck, Mrs. Julius Kayser, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Zuckermann, George Bernard, Mr. 
and Mrs. Frederick Staar, Miss Almonte, 
Mr. Yari. Councillor and Mrs. Bogard, 
Zbyshko, Rae Marks and Mrs. Mann. 
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Metropolitan Journalism Runs Wild in 
Berlin Wedding — Toscanini’s Return 
and the Battle of Silence—Putting 
White Singers in Their Place—Italian 
Traditions and Criticisms of Operatic 
Acting in “The Jest”—Woman Critic 
Catches Male Confréres Napping— 
Furtwangler Strews Kudos 


Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


We that curiously perverted sense 
of news values that sometimes grips 
the entire Metropolitan press, the New 
York dailies have set before their read- 
ers, day after day, the most artificial 
and trivial stories regarding the com- 
ings and goings of Irving Berlin and his 
bride, the former Ellin Mackay. 

They have pursued the same “follow- 
up” policy that is the rule when some 
startling murder mystery is to be un- 
raveled, or a huge political graft to be 
exposed. Granting that the prominence 
of the principals justified a certain 
amount of attention when the marriage 
was unexpectedly consummated, wherein 
was it necessary to dog the couple’s 
steps thereafter and to make first-page 
stories of whatever they did or did not 
say? 

Irving Berlin, of course, is not a 
stranger to publicity. It has been a part 
of his business as a popular song writer 
and publisher. Though not a musician, 
he is blessed with an ability to originate 
tunes of a type a large element of the 
population can enjoy. This is not to be 
scoffed at. He has been a success in his 
own metier, and he has made money. 
No harm will come to him, or his busi- 
ness, through the notoriety given this 
marriage. 

But there could and should have been 
more consideration on the part of the 
newspapers toward Clarence H. Mackay, 
even if city editors and reporters were 
unable to manifest anything of chivalry 
toward the young bride. In his brief 
statement to the press, Mr. Mackay 
made it clear that the wedding was 
without his sanction. That should have 
been enough, so far as he was concerned. 


As your readers will remember, I 
have protested over and over against 
that phase of modern journalism which 
magnifies the personal misfortunes of 
persons of prominence, flaunting purely 
family affairs to the world in ex- 
aggerated, over-drawn, sensational 
stories, and minifies the really notable 
and meritorious things they do for the 
good of their fellows. 


As your know, Mr. Mackay is one of 
the strongest supporters of the New 
York Philharmonic, a director of the 
Metropolitan Opera, and has in other 
ways been a factor in the development 
of America’s music. Of the type that 
does not broadcast praise of its own 
activities, he has had little occasion to 
figure, personally, in the news columns 
of the dailies. 


Which of them has ever gone out of 
its way to tell its readers of his benefac- 
tions to art? 

I am not far wrong in assuming that 
Mr. Mackay might, indeed, give his en- 
tire fortune to the cause of music and 
not receive onetenth the space in the 
newspapers that has been devoted, under 
flaring headlines, to the marriage of his 
daughter to the jazz song writer. 

Is it just?—is it good newspaper 
judgment ?—is it either common decency 
or common sense? 


— 


OSCANINI, the taciturn, is with us 

again. 

On one thing, at least, he and Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza are in agreement—the 
value of silence. 

When reporters asked him regarding 
his selection as one of Italy’s immortals, 
along with Mascagni and a few other 
living Italians, he professed complete 
ignorance. His daughter, however, ex- 
pressed for him his sentiments of dis- 
gust over the publicity-seeking of artists 
and others in music. 

Curiously enough, however, Mr. Tos- 
canini has never lacked publicity, Per- 
haps, like honor, it is thrust upon those 
who court it least. 

Always there are friends of big men 
who are willing and ready to see to it 
that their public importance is not over- 
looked—even if this has to be done 
against the express desire of the celeb- 
rity thus befriended. 

Very close to Mr. Toscanini is a 
former daily newspaper critic who was 
always a zealot in his championship of 
the great conductor. Whether there was 
any connection between this and the 
apparent ill-feeling that developed be- 
tween this critic and the Metropolitan 
Opera management, I am not prepared 
to say. 

At any rate, he repeatedly pointed 
out what he regarded as that institu- 
tion’s need of a Toscanini. 

With the conductor’s return to this 
country, the Metropolitan issue is up 
again. No particular good would come 
from trying to trace to its sources the 
undercurrent of talk that something 
ought to be done to bring Toscanini back 
to his old post here. 

Doubtless there are many disinter- 
ested persons who admire the Italian 
immensely, aside from those who have 
axes to grind. 

But I have every reason to believe 
that the Metropolitan breach is an irrep- 
arable one. Moreover, I am quite sure 
Mr. Toscanini would never come back, 
except possibly as general manager, a 
position for which Mr. Gatti-Casazza 
still has a personal preference. 

I have heard from a source close to 
one of the directors that an effort ac- 
tually was made at one time, some years 
ago, to get Mr. Toscanini’s terms, in the 
hope of a reconciliation. But nothing 
came of it, apparently because the con- 
ductor was not interested. 

Nothing is to be gained by delving 
into old controversies now, and I can 
see little but mischief in talk which 
tends to link our Italian guest with 
the future of the opera house. Why 
keep the old fires burning? 

The simple truth is that Mr. Tos- 
canini, who has been virtually the im- 
presario in Milan, grew too big to be 
any other impresario’s conductor. 

There never was room for two im- 
presarios, with one superior in power to 
the other, in the same opera house. 

There had to be one final authority 
at the Metropolitan. 

If the directors had preferred Mr. 
Toscanini to Mr. Gatti-Casazza as that 
final authority, it was their move. 

So, you can bank on this. Mr. Tos- 
canini is not coming back to the Met- 
ropolitan. 

Two such silent men were never meant 
to keep each other company. 





WRITER in the New York Sun 
suggests a Negro Spiritual Singing 
Contest. 

Quite an idea, this. With Negro sing- 
ers invading the concert halls from all 
directions. white artists using the tradi- 
tional airs of our black citizenry are 
being put in their place. 

After Roland Hayes, came the actor, 
Paul Robeson, with his helpful company, 
Lawrence Brown. Soon appeared J. 
Rosamond Johnson and Taylor Gordon, 
whose recitals this season have caused 
a flutter of their own. Three or four 
other Negro artists have sung in Aeolian 
or Town Hall, along with the Elkins 
Ensemble and those old dependables, the 
Fiske Jubilee Singers, who have been 
heard anew. 

Presumably, white  recitalists are 
being shown just how the Spirituals 


should be interpreted. Even those who 
grew up in “the land o’ cotton,” like 
Kitty Cheatham and Edna Thomas, may 
consider themselves ever so politely re- 
buked. 

Truth to tell, there was ground for 
complaint with respect to the treatment 
of the Spirituals by some white singers 
—who seemed to be chiefly concerned 
with the humorous aspects of dialect— 
but this can not be charged to others 
who give as much of sincerity to Negro 
songs as they do to their Schubert or 
Brahms groups. 

But to settle the question, once for all, 
as to whether there is one right way, as 
distinguished from numerous’ wrong 
ways of interpreting Spirituals, why 
not have just such a singing bee as the 
Sun has suggested. 

Let the audience be an invited one 
including all white artists who aspire to 
sing Negro music. Then, with the pick 
of Negro vocalists giving the same num- 
bers. in turn, let the listeners take notes 
and mark their music, accordingly. 

Aside from the competition, what an 
idea for a Master Class! 





ND MAN—‘Mr. does you 


Bones, 
know what am a Spiritual?” 


Interlocutor—“No, Mr. Washington 
Lee, ah truthfully mus ’fess ah don’t. 
Ah done hear you is de most conspictus 
authority. Just you tell all dese ladies 
and gentlemens what am a Spiritual.” 

End man—“It am de song what Sher- 
lock Holmes he up and sing ebb’ry time 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle discubber an- 
nudder ghost.” 

Interlocutor—“Mr. Golden Glow will 
now sing that heartfelt Mississippi plan- 
tation lay: ‘“Ectoplasms in de Cornfield 
When de Clock am Chimin’ Foah!” 





UNDERSTAND that there is a 
degree of resentment being shown 
among Italians artists at the Metro- 
politan over the criticisms directed at 
the acting side of Giordano’s “La Cena 
delle Beffe,”’ which New York knew 
previously as the Benelli play, “The 
Jest.” 


This resentment is directed chiefly to- 
ward those reviewers who recalled the 
Barrymore brothers in finding fault with 
the histrionics of the chief interpreters, 
Titta Ruffo and Beniamino Gigli—whose 
prowess as singers, however, was uni- 
versally conceded. 

The Italian point of view is this. “The 
Jest,” in Italy, is almost like Shakes- 
peare with the English speaking coun- 
tries. It is a thoroughly Italian work, 
with Italian traditions. Only Italians 
are likely to know and follow those tradi- 
tions. 


Mr. Ruffo and Mr. Gigli, it is con- 
tended, knew far more about how the 
chief characters should be presented 
than the Barrymores. They had steeped 
themselves in the real Benelli, the 
Italian Benelli, and had approached the 
opera with the traditions of the play, 
as they had seen it again and again in 
Italy, to guide them in their impersona- 
tions. 

Consequently, it is argued, the Barry- 
mores, dealing with a translated Benelli. 
without the traditions to aid them, and 
without the racial and national sym- 
pathy of Italian players to begin with, 
were far less authentic in their por- 
trayals. 

The argument has its merits, though 
of course it avoids the all-important 
point that there are great actors, 
mediocre actors and poor actors, just as 
there are great singers, mediocre singers 
and poor singers. 

An alien Salvini could make far more 
of English réles than a_ second-rate 
Briton or American, however much the 
latter may have steeped himself in 
traditions or familiarized himself with 
other performances. 

The nub of the issue is, I think, that 
it was absurd for the critics to expect 
in the opera the quality of acting they 


had in the play. They might as reason- 
ably have expected the Barrymores to 
sing like Gigli or Ruffo. 
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NE more thing anent “The Jest.” 

Did you note that Olga Samaroff, the 
only woman critic who discussed it, dis- 
covered the one essential absurdity in 
the story and pointed it out in her re- 
view in the Evening Post? None of her 
masculine confréres apparently gave a 
preposterous situation so much as a 
second thought. I am not going to spoil 
the Post’s chances of selling some extra 
back numbers so I won’t quote Mme. 
Samaroff’s review here. But those who 
have the itch to know just what it was 
that it took a woman to discover, and 
only a woman, should first read the 
libretto (turning to the first part of the 
second act), and then the criticism that 
appeared on the evening of Jan. 4. 

With men writing most of the opera 
books and harking back ever to the same 
old theme of heroines who are fair 
but frail, it is only just to the sex to 
have one of their number in the critica! 
consistatory to insist that these frailties 
be held within the bounds of reason. 


e, 


HERE is a rumor that a leading 

vaudeville circuit has made a tempt- 
ing offer to a much admired prima 
donna, whereby, if she accepts, she will 
be seen at the expiration of her contract 
with the Metropolitan, in a brand new 
tumbling act. A future is predicted for 
her, a great future. 

Operagoers will be proud of their 
across-the-footlights acquaintance. 

“Of course I saw her when she was 
just a prima donna but even then she 
showed marked tendencies. . ‘ 

They have seen her jump off a para- 
pet in “Tosca,” they have seen her roll 
down a flight of steps in “Cavalleria,” 
they have seen her do wonderful things 
in “Fedora”—standing high dives, run- 
ning high dives, backward flips, jack- 
knives, according to the tales some of 
them tell. 

But even in such matters, there are 
always strange rumors of jealousy float- 
ing out from backstage of any opera 
house. Last year a mere tenor fell 
twenty-five feet through a trap door in 
the floor of the stage during a perform- 
ance of “Siegfried.” He emerged tired 
and hot but ready to go one. Of course 
that was twenty-five feet and during a 
performance, and the tenor got a front- 
page story in the Times. 

Last week the soprano fell twenty feet 
from a stage cliff during a rehearsal 
for “Walkiire,” and was given a para- 
graph on an inside page. This is prob- 
ably the ladies’ record, but there are 
five more feet to go, if the vaudeville 
circuit is honestly to bill her as 








JARIA MERWITZA 


(formerly with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company) 


Champion Operatic Tumbler 


In a New Series of Jumps, Bumps 
and Thrills 











Indignant denials cannot be published, 


your editor tells me, until the next 


issue, 
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ARLY this week I heard a former 

opera and concert singer in vaude- 
ville. Presumably she was only bridging 
over a gap until she has remunerative 
engagements in what is called the “le- 
gitimate” field of music. She is young 
and by no means one of those who have 
been forced to resort to the variety 
stage because of being worn-out after 
a long musical career. 

She sang badly. Any music critic 
would have said so. But that is not the 
point. What interested me was that the 
vaudeville audience plainly reached the 
same verdict. Many of those who didn’t 
like her way of producing her tones 
probably did not know why, but the 
effect was the same. Perhaps there was 
here and there someone who thought she 
sang better than she did, simply be- 
cause they knew of her opera and con- 
cert experience, and didn’t trust their 
own ears. 

How many others are there like her, 
not in vaudeville, but in concert and 
opera? I would dread undertaking a 
compilation that would answer that ques- 
tion. But you know, and I know, and we 
all know, that there are many singers 
aspiring to the title of artists who would 
not pass muster with any fairly alert 
vaudeville audience. 





COMPANION with mischief in her 

eyes, put a perfectly devilish idea 
into my head at one recent operatic 
performance, just after a climax had 
been reached, with ringing high notes 
and the usual gestures. 

“But what,” she queried, “would they 
do, if somebody tied their hands?” 

What would they? 

And yet that is just what has been 
done, on occasion, to correct singers of 
the tendency to too much gesture. 

When Geraldine Farrar was studying 
with Lilli Lehman, she showed such a 
tendency towards extravagant motions 
that Lilli tied her hand behind her back. 
When at last she was released from 
these bonds, her mentor made her write 
down on paper the reason for every 
gesture she made. 

And when Puccini’s “La Fanciulla del 
West” was being rehearsed for its world 
premiére at the Metropolitan, David 
Belasco, who was called in to aid in 
the staging, had Caruso and Amato keep 
their hands in their pockets so as not 
to appear so absurdly un-American as 
they did whenever they began to employ 
their usual operatic gesticulations. 





N the eve of his departure for 

America, to resume the duties he 
began last season as one of the conduc- 
tors of the New York Philharmonic, 
Wilhelm Furtwangler has been telling 
the people of Berlin what fine orchestras 
America has. 

The discovery he has made that we 
have the best material available—that 
“each man is a soloist of the finest 
quality whether he plays a string, reed 
or brass instrument”—is not exactly a 
new one. 

Other conductors before him have said 
the same, and our recently imported 
“guest” critics have agreed. I, for one, 
have long contended that with the money 
at our command there is no reason why 
our orchestras should not be _ the 
superior to any in Europe, save for the 
paucity of really good conductors. We 
have the material. Give us the right 
leadership and neither Berlin nor 
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GAIN laden with felicitations on the 

appropriateness of the proposal to 
reward native musical creators, many 
more letters have come in during the 
past week congratulating MUSICAL 
AMERICA on its $3,000 prize offer for 
the best symphony or symphonic work 
by an American. Composers, conduc- 
tors, critics and artists from every sec- 
tion of the country have written with 
enthusiastic appreciation concerning the 
terms of the contests and the list of 
judges. Herewith are a few representa- 
tive letters addressed to the Editor: 


Olga Samaroff Congratulates 


Olga Samaroff. pianist and critic of 
the New York Evening Post, writes: 


“Dear Mr. Weil: 

“Please accept my sincere congratula- 
tions on your recent offer of a prize to 
be awarded to the best symphonic work 
by an American composer. The value of 
it cannot be overestimated. It is a vital 
addition to the considerable part you 
have played in the movement to further 
the interests of the American composer. 
Please accept my warmest good wishes 
for the success of your admirable under- 
taking.” 


Van Hoogstraten’s Letter 


conductor 


Willem Van Hoogstraten, 
Portland, 


of the Portland Symphony, 
Ore., writes: 
“Dear Mr. Weil: 

“T have read about the $3,000 to be 
awarded for the best symphony or sym- 
phonie work by an American. You cer- 
tainly are doing a great thing by en- 
couraging, helving and supporting the 
American composer. I think that the 
conductor will be very much interested 
in the outcome of your contest, for we 
conductors have a difficult task in the 
responsibility of conscientious selection 
of modern works by living composers. 





Vienna, for all their traditions, can ex- 
pect to stem the tide of musical superior- 
ity that has been flowing steadily to- 
ward America. 

I am ready enough to admit the 
validity of arguments that have been 
advanced against the “guest” conductor 
idea, on the ground that only when an 
orchestra is long associated with the 
same leader is it capable of doing its 
best work. The Philadelphia Orchestra 
is an instance in point. One of the 
youngest in America, it is yet one of the 
most homogeneous (even aside from its 
superb quality of tone), and I have no 
doubt that Mr. Stokowski’s unbroken 
tenure of fourteen years has been the 
most important single factor. 

A certain shifty superficiality is apt 
to creep into the playing of a virtuoso 
orchestra that has too many conductors, 
since it must be ready to do any new- 
comer’s bidding with only a rehearsal 
or two in which to unmake and to re- 
make many details of interpretation and 
performance. 

But one tangible good ought to come 
from this parade of guest conductors. 
American audiences will be able to 
determine who the masters of the baton 
really are—not on the basis of European 
puffs, but through actual comparisons 
made on this side. 

If, as Mr. Furtwangler points out, we 
have the money to assemble the best 
orchestral talent for our string, wood, 
brass and pulsatile sections, we also 
should be able to put this talent in the 
hands of the best conductors the world 
possesses. 

And when we get them, we should keep 
them for our own. 

* + * 

ERE is a friendly jibe about Stra- 

vinsky. Marion Rous, specialist in 
ultraist music, was anxious to see what 
would be the reaction of a real down 
South Negro to Stravinsky’s “Ragtime,” 
so she played it for an old Negro-mammy 
cook in Florida. When she _ asked 
Mammy’s opinion of it, the old Darky 
said, “Waal, I tell yuh, Miss Maaryan, 
it doan seem right to mess up music 
that-a-wav!” 

Having heard “Ragtime,” I have no 
difficulty in appreciating Mammy’s point 
of view, appends your 


a MM 


It seems to me that by offering this prize 
and publishing the results, you are help- 
ing us immeasurably, especially in view 
of the prominence of the men who will 
act as judges, and to these judges I 
feel that we also owe our gratitude. It 
is with deep interest that I will watch 
the result of the contest.” 


Marshall 


mew 


“Stimulating”: Bart lolo- 


Marshall Bartholomew, composer, con- 
ductor of the Yale University Glee Club 
and of the University Glee Club of New 
York, says: 

“Dear Mr. Weil: 

“IT do not know anything that ought 
to be more stimulating to a really sincere 
effort in the production of a symphonic 
composition than this combined as- 
surance of a cash prize plus an adequate 
public performance. The composition of 
works in large form has always been, 
except for the outstandingly famous com- 
poser, a precarious occupation as it in- 
volves many months of creative work 
with abundant labor of transcription, 
with the prospect of a _ practically 
negligible financial return for the effort 
and enormous difficulties in having the 
work performed. I am sure that this 
has been in many cases the main reason 
which has prevented some of our best 
American talent from venturing into 
this great field of creative work, and I 
am sure that this generous offer by 
MUSICAL AMERICA will stimulate some 
really high grade efforts on the part of 
a number of American composers. I 
shall be interested to see what the re- 
sponse will be.” 


Oscar Saenger’s Note 


Oscar teacher of singing, 
says: 
“Dear Mr. Weil: 

“The $3,000 prize to be awarded for 
the best symphony or symphonic work 
by an American composer will do much 
for the advancement of American music; 
and the certainty of a production by our 
symphony orchestra organizations will 
be an added stimulus. 

“The judges who have been selected 
are representative men and will give 
confidence to every aspiring composer.” 


Edward Johnson Commends 


Edward Johnson, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, writes: 
“Dear Mr. Weil: 

“IT am a little tardy in expressing 
my admiration for the public-spirited 
move you are making in offering so gen- 
erous a prize for a symphony by an 
American composer, but the burden of 
rehearsals and performances has kept 
me back. I cannot say enough in com- 
mendation of the scheme and I have no 
doubt that its outcome will more than 
justify it. It is an example which should 
be followed with greater frequency!” 


Saenger, 


“Consummate,” Writes Myra 
Mortimer 
Myra Mortimer, American contralto, 


who recently arrived in New York for 
her first native tour, writes: 


| 
| 











“Dear Mr. Weil: 

“For one whose entire career thus far 
has centered in Europe, it is a bit diffi- 
cult to become adjusted to New York 
again. For this very reason I seize upon 
everything that concerns my fellow ar- 
tists. It was therefore with great native 
pride that I read the announcement of 
your contest for American composers. 
There may be a canyon between German 
lieder and American symphonies, but it 
is simple to bridge and I for one shall 
be present at the first performance of 
your symphonic work. With such a 
representative group of judges and such 
find conditions governing the competi- 
tion, it will undoubtedly result in some- 
thing consummate. My heartiest con- 
gratulations!” 


Antonio Scotti’s Letter 


Antonio Scotti, baritone of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, says: 
“Dear Mr. Weil: 

“They say opera singers care only 
for opera. Perhaps this is true, yet how 
ean I help but admire and approve of 
your splendid prize contest when opera’s 
turn is coming next. I cry with Scarpia 
Un nobile esempio il vostro... Yours 
is a noble example.” 

Carlos Salzedo’s Greeting 

Carlos Salzedo, harpist and composer, 
says: 

“Dear Mr. Weil: 

“Your composition contest is undoubt- 
edly one of the most important steps taken 
in the history of music. It was particu- 
larly a good plan to abandon the original 
idea of a ‘symphony’; this would have 
necessarily kept out all composers im- 
bued with the true contemporary spirit. 
To my mind, the type of work or the size 
of orchestra used by contestants should 
not enter into consideration for the 
awarding of the prize—be it written for 
ten instruments or one hundred.” 


F. G. Martens Enthusiastic 


Frederick G. Martens, author and 
musicologist, says: 
“Dear Mr. Weil: 

“As an American musicologist, I 
should like to express my deep apprecia- 
tion of one condition in particular gov- 
erning the contest for an original sym- 
phonic work which your generosity has 
crowned with so generous a prize. The 
contestant must be an American citizen 
is the first condition you make. It is 
well enough to say that the artistic 
Macaenas should arise above the narrow 
national prejudices. It is easy to point 
to the higher ethical standard which 
insists that the brotherhood of artistic 
endeavor should observe no_ political 
boundary line. Yet to the average 
American creative artist in every field 
(the writer included) the sterling 
Americanism which, even in a contest 
artistic, insists that the American com- 
poser, his work, his achievement, his 
interests take first place deserves sin- 
cerest recognition. 

“Even in art, let America and the 
American composer come first. With 
such encouragement as your munifi- 
cence offers, he has every reason to show 
what in him is.” 


—— — ed : 


Conditions of “Musical America’s” $3,000 Prize Contest ! 


HE rules of the contest are as follows: | 
First—The contestant must be an American citizen. I 
| Second—Contest to close Dec. 31, 1926. ! 
Third—Manuscripts will be in the hands of judges as soon as possible after 


Jan. 1, 1927, and decision will be announced on Oct. 1, 1927. 


production during the musical season of 1927-1928 in New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco and other cities. 


i 

Fourth—The prize winning symphony or symphonic work will have its first 
| 

| 


] Fifth—Publication rights, together with the rights of all kinds of reproduc- 
I} tion by means of automatic instruments, or otherwise, are to remain the | 


property of the composer. 


Sixth—Manuscripts will be submitted under the usual terms of anonymity. 


Each manuscript will be marked with a motto or device. The name of the 
composer in a sealed envelope, having on the outside the same motto or 


device, will accompany the manuscript. 


These sealed envelopes will be 


placed in a safe deposit box until such time as the award is made. 
Seventh—In the event that the judges should be unable to decide upon one 

composition as being entitled to the prize because of there being others of 

equal merit, “Musical America” will give similar prizes of $3,000 to each of 


the other successful contestants. 
Eighth—In offering this prize, 


“Musical 


America’s” sole concern is the | 


advancement of American music, and its only connection with the contest 


of the award. 
scripts. 


considered. 


No work that has been publicly performed, in whole or in 


will be as the transmitter of the manuscripts to the judges and as the donor 
No responsibility is assumed for the loss or damage of manu- 


part, will be 
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Americans Appearing in Europe Need 
Artistic Development, Says Friedman 
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Ignaz Friedman, Pianist 


ETURNING from. an_ eighteen 

months’ stay in Europe, during 
which he appeared many times in con- 
cert in various countries, Ignaz Fried- 
man, pianist, offers timely and valuable 
advice to young American artists who 
aspire to European appearances. 

“My observation shows me,” says Mr. 
Friedman, “that when young American 
artists who are not well seasoned in 
public recital work attempt European 
tours they invariably have experiences 
which do not work out to their satis- 
faction. The musical standards in 
European countries are just as exacting 
as they were before the War—if not 
more so. These standards are the same 
as those obtaining in New York, Boston, 
Chicago and some of the other musical 
centers of the United States. 

“American artists should not attempt 
European tours until they have de- 
veloped artistically to a point compara- 
ble to European artists of similar age 
and attainments, because, generally 


speaking, the critics and public in Eu- 
rope are likely to be predisposed in 
favor of artists of their own countries. 
Many young artists have gone to Eu- 
rope, and not only lost money but be- 
come seriously discouraged as a result 
of their reception.” 


Mr. Friedman has played in France, | 


Germany, Italy, Spain, the Scandinavian 
countries, England, Poland, Holland and 
Austria since he was last in the United 
States, his recitals totalling more than 
110 during that time. In the course of 
these concerts, Mr. Friedman presented 
a new piano concerto by Reiner. 

Speaking of this Mr. Friedman re- 
marked, “This concerto of Reiner’s is 
modern but not crazy. I will admit that 
some of the ultra-modern, or so-called 
futuristic, compositions of today do seem 
to me to be actually crazy. I am of the 
opinion that there has been a decline in 
interest in the over-modern work. The 
form and the sound is always the same, 
no matter whether the composer may be 
French, Austrian, Polish or of some 
other nationality. 

“Apart from the interests of music- 
lovers, there is some pedagogical obliga- 
tion, which I believe a mature artist 
owes to the student element which at- 
tends concerts for the purpose of learn- 
ing. Students wish to know how the 
seasoned pianists play Chopin and Bee- 
thoven. I have included some of the 
modern compositions in my programs. 
It was several years ago that I first 
played compositions of Debussy, Ravel 
and Scriabin, and I still use works of 
these composers. 

“To be sure, it is a fact that what 
may seem to us today as ultra-modern 
may in five years have become more or 
less eccentric. If a composition lasts 
five years it will undoubtedly continue 
to live, and maybe it will, like good 
wine, improve with age.” 

Mr. Friedman is just beginning a 
three months’ American tour, which will 
cover the country and finish on the 
Pacific Coast. He will then return to 
Paris for concert engagements, and will 
visit Australia for.a concert tour next 
summer. 





MILWAUKEEANS GIVE MUSIC BY RUSSIANS 





City Club Program Enlists 
Junior Singers—Recitals 
at Athenaeum 
By Cc. O. Skinrood 


MILWAUKEE, Jan. 9.—The MacDowell 
Club, composed of several hundred lead- 
ing women musicians of the city, gave a 
Russian program at the Athenaeum, re- 
cently. One number was the Theme 
and Variations from a_ Tchaikovsky 
Trio, played by Pearl. Brice, violin; 
Winogene Kirchner, piano, and Marie 
Strasen, ’cello. Carla Pestalozzi Jor- 
dens, sporano, gave a group of songs by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff and Cui. Eileen Stel- 
ler played piano numbers, and Elsa 
Bloedel was heard in songs. Mrs. J. M. 
Fiske gave a talk. 

Miss Brice and Mrs. Kirchner gave a 
noon musicale before the City Club. 
Liborius Semmann, dean of the school 
of music of Marquette University, pre- 
sided. Junior Arion Singers gave a 
short program under the direction of 
Mrs. Karl F. Miller. 

The Progressive Musicale Club held 
its first 1926 meeting with Anita Knoll 
as chairman. The program was con- 
fined to Rachmaninoff and Paderewski 
compositions. Edna Snavely read a 
paper on these composers. Vocal num- 
bers were given by Mrs. F. Wenzel. 
Piano numbers were provided by Irene 
Snavely, Mrs. F. A. Diefenthaeler, Lor- 
raine Bohl and Verna Zeidler. 

Ail Saints’ Cathedral Choir sponsored 
a recital at the Athenaeum by Helen Os- 
mundson, soprano, assisted by Countee 
Cullen, Harvard poet and reader. Miss 
Osmundson gave numbers by Brahms, 
Grieg, Veracini, Puccini, Rogers, Fiske 
and Spross. Accompaniments were 
played responsively by Arthur Arneke. 

Clara Bloomfield, soprano, was the 
soloist of the program given at the 
Athenaeum bv the College Endowment 
Association. Miss Bloomfield, who is a 
niece of Fanny Bloomfield Zeisler, sang 
folk-songs from many countries. 

The Oberlin College Glee Club gave a 





concert in Grand Avenue Congregational 
Church before a large audience. John 
W. Wirkler directed. Two songs by Dr. 
Daniel Protheroe, “De Sandman” and 
“The Victory,” were heard on the pro- 
gram. 

The George Smith Players of New 
London are booked for a long tour in 
Japan, Hawaii, China, Russia, India and 
the Philippines. 


VIOLIN PEDAGOGY COURSE 
AT CLEVELAND INSTITUTE 








Instruction Will Aim to Develop Methods 
for Training Beginners 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 9.—Announcement is 
made by the Cleveland Institute of Music 
of the opening of a pedagogy class for 
advanced students and teachers of the 
violin. André de Ribaupierre, head of 
the violin department and conductor of 
the two school orchestras, will give the 
course, 

This course, which will begin with the 
opening of the spring term, Feb. 8, will 
be designed for teachers of all grades, 
and special attention will be paid to the 
training of advanced students aiming for 
a teacher’s certificate. 

“It is particularly necessary for the 
young teacher to know what to do with 
the student who is very young, or very 
average, or very little gifted,’ Mr. de 
Ribaupierre explains. “It is easy 
enough to teach the gifted student, the 
student with talent, but it takes broad 
knowledge to be able to teach the be- 
ginner who has little of anything except 
a willingness to ‘take lessons.’ Too many 
young teachers have no idea of what 
to do with such pupils.” 

Alexander Fried to be Critic of San 
Francisco “Chronicle” 

Alexander Fried of New York has 
been appointed music editor of the San 
Francisco Chronicle, replacing Ray C 
B. Brown, who came East from the 
Coast to become managing editor of 
MUSICAL AMERICA. Mr. Fried begins his 
new duties immediately. 








Che English Singers 


of London 


Flora Mann Norman Stone 
Nellie Carson Norman Notley 
Lilian Berger Cuthbert Kelly 


American Debut, October 29, 1925, at Washington, D. C., Mrs. 
Coolidge’s Festival at Library of Congress. 

New York Debut, Town Hall, November 7, 1925. 

Appearances at Yale, Harvard, Vassar, Peabody Institute and 
North Carolina College for Women, Greensboro, N. C. 


4 ; f London .; 
The English Singers 2.30%, i 
those who have heard them and by the many managers 


who have already engaged them as the outstanding 
novelty for next season. 


, 1 bring a ne 
Che English Singers rpervice wm 
concert hall. They have rediscovered the wonders of 


Elizabethan music, and their concerts of madrigals, folk 
songs, ballets and canzonets are revelations of beauty. 


The English Singers sing their entire 

program in 
English. Theirs is the perfect diction of British born, 
and the words of their songs are poems of exquisite grace 
and loveliness. Their work brings pride to every English 
speaking person. They reveal the glories of our tongue. 
They have proven English singable. 


Che English Singers 


bring a new ene | 
note of in- : AO aR 
formality to lien 
the concert 
hall. Seated 
grouped 
about a table, 
they sing 
with ease 
and joy, and 
the audience 
reflects their 
feelings. 





How the English Singers appear, seated at a table. 


Che English Sitgers demonstrate the 
last word in part 
singing. Practically all of their program is rendered a 
cappella, and the combination of these three male and 
three female voices produces an ensemble of unbeliev- 
able beauty. 
AT LAST a program for both discriminating musician 
and the lay listener. A program every word of which is 
understood, full of humor, grace, charm and other inde- 
scribable qualities which bring pleasure to all. They 
always hold audiences spellbound during the entire 
concert. 
The New York papers wrote columns of adulation of this 
concert. We will not do The English Singers the in- 
justice of repeating a few fine phrases. We have repro- 
duced ALL their notices on a broadside which will be 
mailed on request. 


NOW BOOKING, SEASON 1926-1927 


Exclusive Management: 


METROPOLITAN 
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Ave! “Walkure.” Vale! “La Vestale™ 


mil 


First Part of “Ring” Trilogy 
Sung for First Time This 
Season with Notable Cast— 
“Vestale,” “Barber of Bag- 
dad” and “L’Heure Espag- 
nole’ Shelved Until Next 
Year—Rosa Ponselle Takes 
Leave for Two Months, as 
“Santuzza”—“Juive”, “Pel- 
léas” and Operatic Twins 
Draw Large Houses 


ITH the operatic season 
about at its middle 
period, Wagner’s “Wal- 
kiire” was sung for the 
first time with Maria 
Jeritza again as Sieg- 
linde, a réle in which she has not been 
heard since her first year here. Three 
works, ‘‘La Vestale,” “Der Barbier von 
Bagdad” and “L’Heure Espagnole” 
were heard for the last time this sea- 
son. Rosa Ponselle also took leave for 
a couple of months, drawing a ¢ca- 
pacity house as Santuzza. ‘“Pelléas et 
Mélisande” delighted the Saturday 
matinée crowd, and “La Juive” made 

an effective opening for the week on 

Monday evening. 


A Welcome for “Walkiire” 


Ever the most popular segment of 
the “Ring,” and the one which best 
holds its own when given separately 
from its companions of the cycle, “Die 
Walkiire,” was warmly welcomed on its 
return to the Metropolitan Thursday 
evening, Jan. 7. Those who forewent 
a program of the Boston Symphony 
to climb with Wagner to the heights 
which the other Richard could not 
reach in his “Alpine” Symphony, had 
no reason to lament their inability to 
be at Carnegie for that less-frequently 
performed composition by Strauss. The 
dramatie action could have been put 
out of mind, and in such music as the 
stormy opening of the first act, the 
orchestral web as Siegmund and Sieg- 
linde meet, the profoundly beautiful play 
of the motives in Brunnhilde’s scene 
with Siegmund (foreswearing for the 
nonce, the frequently excerpted “Magic 
Fire” music of the final curtain) there 
was a symphony which not even the 
varying merits of the singers could 
make less than Alpine in its splendors. 

As music drama, too, this was an 
absorbing performance. Without being 
better than others that have preceded 
it at the Metropolitan, it possessed vir- 
tues which far outweighed certain evi- 
dent and now amply familiar shortcom- 
ings. 

Maria Jeritza returned to the role of 
Sieglinde, which, for some reason, has 
had no place in her New York activities 
since early in her American career. In 
reposeful moments both her singing and 
her appearance were of appealing 
beauty. Stress took something from the 
grace of both. At any rate, this Sieg- 
linde was no lay figure. There was blood 
in her veins as well as a voice in her 
throat. 

Margarete Matzenauer will never be 
a dramatic soprano and by that same 
token she will always be miscast as 
Briinnhilde. But the listener could af- 
ford to put out of mind the unnatural 
forcing upward of her voice in the “‘Bat- 
tle Cry” and remember her deeply poig- 
nant and tonally beautiful delivery of 
the fateful message to Siegmund. 
Marion Telva’s Fricka was one rather 
overweighted by the music, otherwise 
well conceived and_ executed. Lyric 
parts remain happier ones for this ad- 
mirable young artist than those which 
demand heroic utterance. 

Of the men, Clarence Whitehill’s 
Wotan, even when his voice sounds worn 
as on this occasion, is by far the noblest 
we are privileged to see and hear to- 
day, a conviction which this performance 
only served to fortify. Paul Bender’s 
Hunding was something of an object 
esson in what that character can be 
made to be. His superb synchroniza- 
tion of motion and music was achieved 
without any sense of the stilted or arti- 





ficial. As Siegmund, Curt Taucher sang 
quite as well as he has ever sung at the 
Metropolitan, rising at times to a real 
approximation of the Walsung in voice 
and action. Surely, this is proof that 
more might be made of the material he 
possesses. 

Thursday’s Walkiiren were Nanette 
Guilford, Phradie Wells, Laura Robert- 
son, Ina Bourskaya, Henriette Wake- 
field, Grace Anthony, Kathleen Howard 
and Fricka having gone back to her 
knitting) Marion Telva. Lord of lords 
and king of kings was Artur Bodanzky, 
who conducted an_ orchestra’ that 
played enthusiastically but with a sug- 
gestion of having had no very extended 
opportunity to renew its acquaintance 
with the printed pages, prior to being 
called upon to give this glowing score 
its due, both of fervor and of notational 
correctness. te A 


“La Juive” Repeated 


The week opened with Halévy’s “La 
Juive” with Rosa Ponselle in the name- 
part, Martinelli as Eleazar, Ralph Er- 
rolle as Léopold, Léon Rothier as Car- 
dinal Brogni, and Nina Morgana making 
her first appearance this season and 
also her first on any stage as Hudoxie. 
The smaller réles were filled by Messrs. 
Gabor, D’Angelo, Ananian and Wolfe. 
Louis Hasselmans conducted. 

As a whole, the performance was in- 
teresting. Mr. Martinelli has developed 
Eleazar very delightfully and _ besides 
singing it with fine art he has made 
the dramatic side of the réle a charac- 
ter part while keeping it well within 
the limits of dignity. Miss Ponselle 
atoned for sartorial extravagances by 
some splendid singing and her superb 
voice never sounded to better advantage. 
Mme. Morgana did all possible with one 
of the many utterly thankless operatic 
roles and in the third and fourth acts 
particularly, her singing was excellent. 
Mr. Rothier made the Cardinal a tragic 
pastel and sang in his accustomed good 
style. Mr. Errolle’s Léopold was about 
the best heard at the Metropolitan. Mr. 
Hasselman’s conducting was not par- 
ticularly inspiring. The ballet, less ef- 
fective than that of the early perfor- 
mances of the revival, was interesting 
with Florence Rudolph and Giuseppe 
Bonfiglio as the soloists. J. A. H. 


The Final “Vestale” 


For the last time this season, Spon- 
tini’s “La Vestale’ was sung on the 
evening of Jan. 6 with the usual cast. 
Rosa Ponselle sang very beautifully as 
Giulia and Edward Johnson was a 
youthful and _ prepossessing Licinio. 
Margaret Matzenauer was the Chief 
Vestal; Giuseppe De Luca, Cinna; José 
Mardones, the High Priest and Paolo 
Ananian the Consul. Mr. Serafin con- 
ducted. W. R. 


Once More the Operatic Twins 


Apparently New York audiences never 
grow tired of “Cavalleria” and “Pagli- 
acci.” Certainly there was no visible 
falling off in the size of the huge audi- 
ence that heard the works at the Friday 
Matinée. Rosa Ponselle as the _ ill- 
starred Santuzza made her last appear- 
ance until March, together with Marion 
Telva. who sang Lola; Beniamino Gigli, 
Turiddu; Mario Basiola, Alfio, and Grace 
Anthony, Lucia. In the Leoncavallo 
work, the singers were Queena Mario as 
Nedda; Armand Tokatyan as Canio; 
Titta Ruffo as Tonio; Giordano Paltri- 
nieri as Benpe and Millo Picco as Silvio. 
Gennaro Papi conducted both ongee. 

a. Ds 


“Last Time” Double Bill 


The fifth hearing, and advertised as 
the last for the season, of Cornelius’ 
“Barbier von Bagdad” and _ Ravel’s 
“T’Heure Espagnole” was given Friday 
night, with the familiar casts. Elisa- 
beth Rethberg as Margiana again sang 
with crystalline clarity. Other princi- 
pals in the “Barber” were Rudolf Laub- 
enthal as Nurredin, Paul Bender in 
the garrulous name-part, and in other 
roles, Gustav Schiitzendorf, George 
Meader, Ina Bourskaya, and Messrs. 
Paltrinieri. Altglass, Reschiglian, Gabor. 
Bloch and Ananian. Mr. Bodanzky 
conducted. The “Spanish Hour” again 
brought delightful characterizations by 
Lucrezia Bori as Conception. Lawrence 
Ramiro, Ralph Errolle as 


Tibbett as 
Gonzalve; Adamas Didur as Don Inigo 
and Angelo Bada as Torquemada. Mr. 


Hasselmans conducted the impressionistic 
score with effect. R. M. K. 


MMMM UL 


“Pelléas” Again 


Not much can be said now in praise 
of “Pelléas et Mélisande” which was 
heard for the fourth time this season 
at the Saturday Matinée, since every 
complimentary adjective and adverb has 
been used and used again. The beauties 
of the score and the vagaries of the 
characters were exemplified to perfec- 
tion once more by Edward Johnson and 
Lucrezia Bori in the name-parts; Clar- 
ence Whitehill in his superb perform- 
ance of Golaud, and the lesser réles more 
than capably handled by Kathleen 
Howard, Louise Hunter, Léon Rothier 
and Louis D’Angelo. Louis Hassel- 
mans conducted. J. A. Hi. 


A Benefit. “Fedora” 


Giordano’s “Fedora” was sung on 
Saturday night for the benefit of the 
Italian Benevolent Institute and Hospital. 
The cast included Maria Jeritza in the 
name-part, Martinelli as Loris, and 
Scotti as De Seriex. The lesser réles 
were sung by Ellen Dalossy, Nanette 
Guilford and Mary Bonetti, and Messrs. 
Bada, Paltrinieri, Picco, Ananian, Gus- 
tafson, Wolfe, Pelletier and Mandelli. 
Gennaro Papi conducted. Wisk’. de 


Sunday Night Concert 


The usual pot-pourri of soloists and 
music was offered again at the tenth 
Sunday Night Concert on Jan. 10, and 
the usual crowded house applauded 
everyone and everything. Karl Riedel 
conducted the orchestra. The first half 
of the program consisted of the “Merry 
Wives of Windsor” Overture, Louise 
Hunter singing the “Last Rose of Sum- 
mer,” Nina Morgana the Micaela aria 
from “Carmen,” Laura Robertson “Voi 
lo sapete” from “Cavalleria,” José Mar- 
dones “Ella giammai m’amo” from “Don 
Carlos,” Maria Chamlee the “Faust” 
Cavatina, and the Berlioz arrangement 
of Webers “Invitation to the Dance.” 
After the intermission the orchestra 
played the “Hansel and Gretel” Over- 
ture, followed by Mario Basiola singing 
the “Pagliacci” Prologue, Frances Per- 
alta “Ritorna Vincitor,’” Merle Alcock 
“Amour, Viens Aider” from “Samson et 
Dalila,” Miss Morgana and Mr. Cham- 
lee the Duet from Act I of “Carmen,” 
Miss Peralta and Mr. Basiola the Duet 
from Act IV of “Trovatore” and Misses 
Hunter and Alcock and Messrs. Cham- 
lee and Basiola the “Marta” Quartet. 
The evening ended with the “Fleder- 
maus” Overture. D2, 





Well-known Concert Singers Appear in 
Black-face Recital 


Two well-known singers, popular with 
radio audiences as “The Gold Dust 
Twins” but better known, when visible 
to the eye as Harvey Hindermeyer, 
tenor, and Earle Tuckerman, baritone, 
were heard in recital in Aeolian Hall 
on the evening of Jan. 7, blacked up as 
no one has ever been since the days of 
Thatcher, Primrose and West’s Min- 
strels. The program of well over twenty 
numbers, was divided into groups of 
duets and individual solos from both 
singers. The couple did interesting team 
work, but there was a conspicuous mo- 
notony in the songs, a number of which, 
such as “Just Touch the Harp Gently, 
My Pretty Louise” never did have any 
musical significance and might have as 
well been left in the oblivion into which 
they have been retired. The recital 
might have been of interest in other 
surroundings and to those who enjoy 
songs of the ’Seventies and ’Eighties on 
account of sentimental associations, but, 
musically speaking, with the best inten- 
tion in the world, it was scarcely in 
keeping with the traditions of the audi- 
torium in which it took place. A word 
should be said of the positively incan- 
descent accompaniments ' of Adam 
Carroll. He played with a feeling for 
rhythm and at the same time, for the 
mood of the singer, that was nothing 
short of remarkable. J. D. 


Russian Symphonic Choir on Tour 

The Russian Symphonic Choir opened 
its winter tour with a New York recital 
in Carnegie Hall. Its itinerary will take 
it as far West as Omaha, and will in- 





clude an appearance at the Eastman 
Theater, Rochester. 
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“QUEENA MARIO 
possesses the lyrical vocal man- 
ner 
equipment as well. 
fetchingly 


celebrated damsel for 


lover 
balcony.”’ 


é 


in sapphire and silver, 


spearean tragedy. 
scenes of the opera, when both 
the drama and the music reached 
their 


Gilda, 


voice 














QUEENA 
MARIO 


At the 
Metropolitan Opera House 
New York 


JULIETTE 


in “Romeo and Juliette” 


New York American, 
Friday, January 1, 1926 
as Juliette 
coloratura 
She looked 
and con- 
the most 
whom a 

up a 


and as facile 
) attractive 
vincingly young as 


ever clambered 


New York Herald Tribune, 
Friday, January 1, 1926 


“QUEENA MARIO’S Juliette 


was pleasing, very agreeable to 


the eye, and performed with 


zest and effectiveness in action. 


and her quality of tone was of 
very satisfactory clearness.” 


New York Times, 
Friday, January 1, 1926 


“The American soprano added 


a luxury of lightness and bird- 
like ease to the heroine’s higher 


flights. Juliette’s waltz song, 


stirred 


the audience after the operas 


choral prologue.’’ 


New York World, 
Friday, January 1, 1926 
‘Her voice warmed to the spirit 
ind fervor of the great Shake- 
In the final 


she succeeded in 
her audience with a 


climax, 
mbuing 


feeling of the futility and the 
sombre 
tragic love.’’ 


hopelessness of her 


GILDA in “Rigoletto” 


Brooklyn Daily Eagle, 
Wednesday, Dec. 30, 1925 


‘Miss Mario was an appealing 
lovely to look upon and 
o. hear. The purity of her 
and the ease with which 


she manages the most difficult 
passages, 
the rdle.”’ 


fit her admirably to 
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SCHINDLER ENGAGED 
FOR ROXY THEATER 


Will Train 100 Singers in 
Weekly Lists at Cinema 
House Now Building 


Kurt Schindler, conductor of the 
Schola Cantorum, has been engaged by 
S. L. Rothafel to direct the permanent 
chorus of 100 trained voices which will 
be a feature of the new Roxy Theater 
now in progress of construction at Fif- 
tieth Street and Seventh Avenue, New 
York. 

Rumors in circulation last week indi- 
cated that a well-known conductor would 
be secured to lead the orchestra. At the 
same time negotiations for a concert- 
master of the orchestra were understood 
to be in progress. 

The engagement of Mr. Schindler, who 
will also continue as conductor of the 
Schola Cantorum, was announced by Mr. 
Rothafel last week. The latter said: 

“The chorus will function sometimes 
alone, sometimes with the orchestra, so 
that many works both of oratorio and 
opera will be available. One of the un- 
usual features will be the performance 
of choral music with dancing, thus open- 
ing an entirely new répertoire of music. 
In this way we shall be able to present, 
for example, the folk-dances and songs 
of Spain, Russia and the Balkans in 
their original form. 

“I am particularly pleased with tne 
opportunity it will give Mr. Schindler to 
ransack his archives for folk-lore, yet 
having perhaps the most direct appeal to 
the hearts of all people. 

“It is my earnest desire that in this 
new venture it will not be necessary for 
Mr. Schindler to abandon his Schola 
Cantorum, and to this end I am ready to 
make a substantial personal donation to 
the Schola for the continuance of its 
present activities.” 

The appointments of the new theater, 
which, it is expected, will be opened next 
November, will be lavish. The large or- 
chestra will occupy a semi-circular pit 
before the stage, and with the conduc- 
tor’s stand will be raised and lowered by 
machinery. 

The theater will have several bal- 
conies, including a mezzanine tier with 
divans, the latter to be reserved by sub- 
scription for certain nights throughout 
the season. Plans include large and finely 
appointed rehearsal rooms for the mu- 
sicians, 

Consoles for a duo-organ will be in- 
stalled. These will be placed high above 
the Stage on either side of the pro- 
scenium. The organ units will be con- 
cealed from view, and in back of the 
organs there will be chambers to contain 
the choir of 100 voices. There will be 
another organ in the grand foyer and 
a third in the broadcasting room. 

General business management of the 
Roxy Theater will be in charge of W. E. 
Atkinson. H. G. Kosch is secretary, and 
Irwin Chanin, treasurer and director. 


Committee of Celebrities to Manage 
Rogers-De Reszké Concert 


__ When Will Rogers and the De Reszké 
Singers fulfill the first of a series of 
Florida engagements at Sarasota Jan. 
28, they will have the distinction of 
having the local arrangements for the 
concert under the direction of an un- 
usual committee consisting of John J 
McGraw of baseball fame; John Ring- 
ling, the circus owner, and the son of 
the late Samuel Gompers. These gen- 
tlemen have been devoting their energies 
to completing arrangements for this 
engagement during the past few weeks. 
This marks the opening of a ten weeks’ 
tour by Mr. Rogers and the De Reszké 
Singers. Charles L. Wagner, their man- 
ager, states that there will be a total of 
140 engagements this season. 


Lyford Opera to Be Given with Lamont 
in Leading Role 
CINCINNATI, Jan. 9.—The Cincinnati 
American Opera Foundation will give 
Ralph Lyford’s opera, “Castle Agrazant” 
in Music Hall on April 29 and 30. Active 
preparations are going forward towards 
the performance. Mr. Lyford has full 
charge of the organization and has 
chosen Forrest Lamont, of the Chicago 
Civic Opera, to create the principal 
tenor réle. PHILIP WERTHNER. 





New United States Department 
for Education Urged 


ASHINGTON, Jan. 13.—The 

American Council of Educa- 
tion has decided to conduct a cam- 
paign for the establishment of a 
new cabinet department of educa- 
tion, to assist and supervise educa- 
tion, musical and otherwise, in the 
states and municipalities. Presi- 
dent Coolidge has been advised of 
the council’s decision by Dr. John 
H. MacCracken, president of Lafa- 
yette College. The President is in 
favor of the creation of a depart- 
ment of education and relief, in 
which the philanthropic activities 
of the country, including the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau and the Public 
Health Service, shall be included 
with the educational branches. Dr. 
MacCracken states that the great 
body of educators of the country 
want a separate department of 
education and will “fight for it;” 
but, failing in that, will get be- 
hind the President’s plan for uni- 
fication of both education and wel- 
fare. ALFRED T. MARKS. 








ARTISTS COME AND GO 





Michael Bohnen Arrives—Irving Berlin 
Sails with Bride 


Michael Bohnen, German bass of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, arrived 
in New York, Jan. 9 on the George 
Washington. He will open his season 
with the Metropolitan the week of Jan. 
18. Since his appearance here last sea- 
son he has sung in Berlin, Budapest, 
Dresden, Munich, Vienna, Prague and 
other cities. Also on the George Wash- 
ington was Lawrence K. Whipp organ- 
ist of the American Cathedral in Paris. 

On outgoing ships were: Irving Ber- 
lin, composer of jazz, and his bride, for- 
merly Ellin Mackay, who sailed Jan. 9 
on the Leviathan; William 
English pianist, who sailed Jan. 9 on the 
Bergengaria; Sigmund Romberg, com- 
poser, who sailed on the Reliance for a 
cruise of the West Indies; Florence Mul- 
ford Mallory, concert singer, who sailed 
Jan. 7, on the Adriatic for a Mediter- 
ranean cruise. 








Murdoch, 





—— 


“CENA DELLE BEFFE” STIRS PHILADELPHIA 
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HILADELPHIA, Jan. 9.—“La Cena 

delle Beffe,” produced by the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, for the first 
time in Philadelphia on Jan. 5 in the 
Academy of Music, scored an unmis- 
takable success. The vivid melodrama, 
a condensation by Sem Benelli of his 


colorful play, proved in many ways one 
of the most effective librettos inthe range 
of modern operatic literature. Gior- 
dano’s adroit and artfully compounded 
score possesses in high degree that in- 
valuable quality characterized by Ber- 
nard Shaw, in a different connection, as 
“sound commercial polish.” Its box-of- 
fice draught is incontestable. Here for 
once is a new opera whose popular ap- 
peal is inevitable. 

Artistically, the music is in no degree 
comparable to that with which another 
Sem Bonelli libretto, ““L’Amore dei Tre 
Re,” has been adorned by Montemezzi. 
Where Giordano shines is in sure assess- 
ment of current standards of popular 
taste and in thoroughly professional 
skill in giving the public what it wants. 
Some of the thematic material, though 
not all of it, is meretricious, but the or- 
chestration is highly seasoned and bril- 
liantly effective. Second-rate coinage 
sometimes, in this score, passes for un- 
clipped currency, yet it is undeniable 
that an impression of validity is con- 
veyed by the warmth, vigor and glow 
of the instrumental setting. The net 
result is highly enlivening entertainment. 

The pulsating drama of the book calls 
for acting of a flashing, vivid, forceful 
type, whose possibilities were, on the 
whole, admirably grasped by Beniamino 
Gigli, as the vengeful Gianetto; Titta 
Ruffo, as the frustrated bravo, Neri; and 
Frances Alda, as the somewhat undis- 
criminating heroine, Ginevra. The per- 
centage of moral values, achieved by 
these impulsive Renaissance figures, is 
about equal in meagerness to that at- 
tained by the personages in “Rigolet- 
to,” with which in subject matter, and 
in period “La Cena” bears certain dis- 
cernible affinities. There is brutal jest- 
ing in both instances, swift-moving 
drama and super-imposed, sensational 
climaxes. 

The performance on Tuesday was dis- 
tinguished by superb singing. 

All the subsidiary parts were well 
taken. Angelo Bada was the Gabriello; 


New York Sun: 








New York Herald Tribune: 


Louis D’Angelo, the Tornaquinci; Didur, 
the Doctor; and Millo Picco, the Fazio. 

Tullio Serafin gave an eloquent read- 
ing of the exciting score. The Urban 
settings were extremely beautiful and 
in perfect keeping with the glittering 
Renaissance background. 

H. T. CRAVEN. 





CLEVELAND CLUB OFFERS 
BALLET AND CONCERT LIST 





Russian Music Comprises Afternoon Pro- 
gram—Artists Heard in Compre- 
hensive Numbers 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 9.—The Fortnightly 
Musical Club gave the third afternoon 
concert of the season in the Hotel 
Statler ballroom on Jan. 5. An all-Rus- 
sian program was offered by the Fort- 
nightly Club Chorus, a pianist, two 
solo voices and, as guests, several pupils 
of Nikolai Semenoff, teacher of dancing. 

The Chorus sang two songs by Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff and a “Fantasy on a Rus- 
sian folk-song,” arranged by Gaines. 
The efficiency of the director, Zoe Long 
Fouts, was well shown in the excellent 
work done in these numbers. A well- 
defined tone was always in evidence and 
clear attacks were appreciated. The 
shading was another marked feature, as 
was the fact that in each instance the 
songs were memorized. Mrs. Harry L. 
Goodbread supplied discriminating ac- 
companiments and Barbara Treat Murt- 
feldt played violin obbligati. 

Piano numbers by Arensky and Bala- 
kirew were played in good style by Mrs. 
Howard F. Burns. 

Mrs. H. H. Lawrence charmed the 
audience with her lovely soprano voice 
in a group of songs by Gretchaninoff, 
Rachmaninoff and Rimsky-Korsakoff. 
Edgar Bowman accompanied Mrs. Law- 
rence in splendid style. 

Clara Lieber, dressed in Russian 
peasant costume, sang a group of folk- 
songs, with Mr. Lieber at the piano. 

The dancers contributed the second 
half of the program. Varied numbers 
comprised their group. They were effec- 
tive, though hampered by an improvised 
stage. FLORENCE M. BARHYTE. 
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WINIFRED 


MACBRIDE 


PIANIST 


Again Wins Praise from the New York Critics 
in Fourth Recital at Aeolian Hall, Dec. 29, 1925. 


“Miss Macbride gave the sonata (Ireland’s E Minor) an ad- 
mirable performance and after the recital she repeated the 
work for the benefit of those who wished to become more 
familiar with the contents of the score. 
ther playing in general, including a praiseworthy reading of 
the twelve ‘Kinderscenen,’ demonstrated, as she has done here 
before, her claim for consideration as a player of fine technical 
ability and musical intelligence above the average.” 


Miss Macbride’s fur- 


“Miss Macbride, as last season, seemed a musician of notable talent with marked technical skill, 
vigor and distinct expressive ability, by which the Ireland sonata was well served.” 


Brooklyn Times: 


“At the outset we hasten to say that Miss Macbride is the first pianist of the current season to approxi- 





mate what we are pleased to style as a great artist. 





“Vigor and virility marked her entire performance and there was a fluency and light legato that 
few of these youthful piano players possess. 
“The pianist played Ireland’s sonata in E minor superbly with delicate shading and excellent treat- 


ment of dynamics. 


“If within two years at the most, Miss Macbride is not an outstanding pianist, this humble reviewer 


will readily yield his post.” 


Engaged to play with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, February 2 Ist 
FOR TERMS AND AVAILABLE DATES ADDRESS 
Management: RICHARD COPLEY, 10 East 43rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANO 
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QAKLAND WELCOMES 
NOTABLE CONCERTS 


Seidel Wins Hearers with 
List—Althouse and Mid- 
dleton Appear 


By A. F. See 





OAKLAND, CAL., Jan. 9.—Preceded 
by a radio concert through the Cour- 
tesy of Atwater Kent, broadcast from 
San Francisco, Toscha Seidel played to 
capacity house in the Civic Auditorium. 
Beginning with Nardini’s E Minor Con- 
certo, Mr. Seidel played older numbers, 
allowing the Kreisler arrangements to 
speak more modern works. LEspecially 
well played was the Pugnani-Kreisler 
Praeludium-Allegro with a vigorous bow, 
and fine singing tone. The Beethoven- 
Auer “Turkish” March and Sarasate’s 
“Zapateado” were given with fire. 
Arthur Loesser played splendid accom- 
paniments. The recital was under the 
direction of the Elwyn Concert Bureau. 

Z. W. Potter presented Arthur Middle- 
ton and Paul Althouse in recital in the 
Civic Auditorium to an audience which 
showed unrestrained enthusiasm. Mr. 
Althouse sang songs by Handel, Rach- 
maninoff and others with dramatic fer- 
vor. Mr. Middleton gave Schubert 
works and a Russian group. Duets were 
by Puccini and Gounod. Edward Harris 
was praised for his art as accompanist. 

The College of the Holy Names pre- 
sented Alfred Mirovitch, pianist, in re- 
cital in the College Auditorium. An in- 
teresting series is being provided by the 
College for its students and friends. Mr. 
Mirovitch was heard to advantage in 
music by Bach, Brahms, Chopin, Schu- 
bert-Liszt, Albeniz-Godowsky, Moussor- 
gsky, Rachmaninoff and Dohnanyi. Sound 
musicianship and vigor characterized his 
playing. 

William Edward Johnson, resident 
baritone, was presented in recital at the 
Business and Professional Women’s Club 
with Z. W. Potter as manager. Carrie 
Emerich provided artistic accompani- 
ments, and gave pleasure in piano solos. 

The Bay Cities had their share of 
Christmas music, a few being outstand- 
ing programs. Among these was the 
Orpheus Club concert, in its thirty-sec- 
ond year with Edwin Dunbar Crandall 
as conductor. Eva Gruninger Atkinson, 
contralto, and Harry Perry, bass, were 
guest soloists. Guy Brown, Ernest Mc- 
Candlish and Edwin Draper, members 
of the chorus, sang incidental solos. 
Bessie Beatty Roland was the efficient 
accompanist. The usual carols were 
augmented by Mr. Crandall’s arrange- 
ment for male voices of the “Hallelujah” 
Chorus from “Messiah.” There was also 
an arrangement of the “California” 


Lullaby by Rudy Seigar, a local violinist 
and orchestral director. 

Luther Marchant, dean of music at 
Mills College, led the college choir in 
Christmas vespers. 

A program was given in the Twentieth 
Century Club by the College Women’s 
Club with Percy A. R. Dow as director. 

Orinda Country Club heard the San 
Franala Ensemble, a double quartet con- 
sisting of Mrs. Charles Stuart Ayres, 
Carolyn Crew Hill, Ruth Hall Crandall, 
Golda H. Dewitz, Albert Gross, Jack 
Thomas Meryln Morse and Richard 
Lundgren. Roy C. Brown is the direc- 
tor, and Mrs. Phillip Eberhard, the pi- 
anist. 

On Christmas night, this ensemble 
broadcast a roe over KTAB, with 
Miss Linrood, harpist, and Orley See, 
violinist, as soloists. 

The Amphion Club a junior organiza- 
tion, gave a December program in the 
Twentieth Century Club with the fol- 


lowing soloists: Cecil Hansen, Jean 
Allen, Austin Armer, Sue Hill, Doretha 
Ulsh and Virginia Treadwell. The 


Amphion Trio, consisting of Dean Scott 
Donaldson, violin; Winston Petty, ’cello 
and Helen Eugenia Merchant, piano, 
also took part. 

William J. McCoy, composer, teacher 
and conductor, long identified with Mills 
College, has retired from that position 
to attend to private classes and has been 
appointed national chairman of the study 
course of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs. 

The new Sunday afternoon concerts in 
Oakland Art Gallery are arousing in- 
terest. For the Christmas Sunday Mrs. 
John Merrill, of the State Federation 
of Music Clubs, was soloist, assisted by 
the choir of First Congregational 
Church, Alameda. 





Cornell Singers Hailed in Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, Jan. 9.—A large audi- 
ence, principally of college men and 
women, crowded the Pabst Theater at 
the appearance of the Cornell Glee Club. 
The Club did especially fine ensemble 
work, under the direction of Eric Dud- 
ley. The mandolin orchestra was dis- 
tinctive and included in its répertoire a 
number by the late Milwaukee composer, 
Charles Orth—“In a Clock Store.” All 
the Cornell alumni went to the stage to 
sing in the college songs. There were 
delivered with gusto. 

C. O. SKINROOD. 





Male Chorus Makes Bow in Charlotte 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., Jan. 9.—The first 
appearance of the newly organized 
Scottish Rite Male Chorus was made 
recently in the auditorium of the Masonic 
Temple. The chorus was assisted by 
Charles Trowbridge Tittmann, bass, of 
Washington. Numbers by Dudley Buck, 
Watson and Barnby were on the pro- 
gram which closed with an arrangement 
of southern melodies. Mr. Tittmann sang 
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Biblical songs by Dvorak, an aria from 
the Stabat Mater and a group of lighter 
numbers which included a composition by 
Edwin M. Steckel, the conductor. 





PAGEANT CHORISTERS AID 
ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY MEN 





Special Christmas Program Presented 
under Fischer’s Baton, Includes 
Cantata by Matthews 


St. Louis, Jan. 9.—A special Christ- 
mas program was performed by the St. 
Louis Symphony on Sunday afternoon, 
Dec. 27, at its “pop” concert. Frederick 


Fischer conducted. The soloists were 
Mabel Ann Kraus, soprano; Luther Tay- 
lor, tenor, and Frank Spahn, baritone, 
who assisted the Pageant Chorus. 

The program included: Humper- 
dinck’s overture to “Hansel and Gretel”; 
Matthews,’ “The Twilight Carol;’ Mo- 
zart’s aria, “L’Amero,” from “Il re 
Pastore’; Herbert’s fantasie from “Na- 
‘toma;” Two Christmas Carols by Cand- 
lyn and Gruber; “M’appari,” from 
“Martha”; Matthews’ “The Story of 
Christmas,” and the “Hallelujah” chorus, 
from “Messiah.” 

Soloists, chorus and orchestra were in 
good form, and gave a spiritual aspect to 
the concert, joining with the audience in 
community songs and carols. 

The Morning Choral Club held its an- 
nual Christmas vespers at St. John’s 
Methodist Church. A very large audi- 
ence was delighted with the concert. 

HERBERT W. Cost. 





Steckel Plays in Concord, N. C. 


Concorp, N. C., Jan. 9.—Edwin M. 
Steckel gave a recital on the Odell me- 
morial organ, in Forest Hills Church 
recently, before an audience that filled 
the auditorium, many standing through- 
out the program. Assisting Mr. Steckel, 
Charles T. Tittmann, bass of Washing- 
ton, gave two groups of songs with tell- 
ing effect. Mr. Steckel included numbers 
by Verdi, Tchaikovsky, Boccherini, Lord 
and Bach among his solos. Mr. Titt- 
mann sang Schumann’s, “Two Grena- 
diers” and lighter numbers by Dichmont, 
McGill, Speaks, Burleigh and Lohr. 





Detroit Will Hear Novelties 


DETROIT, Jan. 9.—Two works new to 
Detroit audiences will be presented by 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch at the ninth pair of 
Detroit Symphony concerts on Jan. 21 
and 22. These are Dopper’s “Ciaconna 
Gotica” and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Sym- 
phonic Suite “Antar.” The soloist will 
be Jacques Thibaud, who is listed to 
appear twice on the program. For the 
Sunday concert on Jan. 16, Victor Kolar 
will have the assistance of two soloists, 
George Liebling, pianist, and _ Ilya 
Schkolnik, concertmaster. The organist 
will be d’Avignon Morel. 





Ethel Leginska has another engage- 
ment added to her already long list for 
this season, and that is for a joint re- 


“TAM O’SHANTER” IS 
CINCINNATI NOVELTY 


Lyford Leads “Pop” Event 
—Works of Resident 


Composers Heard 
By Philip Werthner 

CINCINNATI, Jan. 9.—The Cincinnati 
Symphony gave a popular concert on 
Jan. 8, which was attended by a large 
number of auditors. Ralph Lyford con- 
ducted with assurance, and achieved fine 
effects. Though the numbers presented 
were well known, they took on the char- 
acter of novelty. The only number not 
well known was the “Tam O’Shanter” 
of Chadwick which was played with all 
the wry humor of the original poem. 

The second part of the program con- 
sisted of Wagner numbers—the “Ride 
of the Valkyries,” the Overture to the 
“Flying Dutchman,” Prelude to “Lohen- 
grin,” and Prelude and “Love-Death” 
from “Tristan and Isolde.” 

The orchestra subsequently left for 
an extended trip through the East. 

The Clifton Music Club gave a pro- 
gram on Jan. 5 at the home of Mrs. C. 
M. Lotspeich. Lillian A. Thayer read a 
paper on “Student Life Abroad,” and 
Anne Cockburn played the first move- 
ment of the F Major Sonata of Brahms. 
" Dorothy Stolzenbach, of the Cincinnati 
College of Music, gave a piano recital 
in her home town, Lima, during the holi- 
days. 

Mrs. Thomas H. Darby was hostess to 
the members of the Hyde Park Music 
Club on Jan. 5. A fine musical program 
was given. 

The Hyde Park Symphony Circle, of 
which Mrs. William Greenland is the 
president, met at the home of Mrs. W. 
J. Williams, Ingleside Place, on Jan. 1. 
The program included songs by Italo 
Picchi, baritone. 

The Women’s Musical Club, Mrs. 
Philip Werthner, president, gave a 
“tacky” party on Twelfth Night at the 
Walnut Hills Business Club. 

The charter members of the West Hill 
Music Club gave a program consisting 
of works of Cincinnati composers. Goldie 
R. Taylor played. There were songs by 
Louis Victor Saar to poems written by 
George Elliston; others by Grace Gard- 
ner and Paul Bliss, and piano composi- 
tions by Mrs. Snodgrass. 

“Scenes from Many Lands” was the 
title of a piano recital given by Leo 
Paalz of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music at the Summit School on Price 
Hill on Jan. 4. Mrs. Alcorn gave spoken 
interpretations of the music given. 


Publishes 








College Pianist 
Book on Instrument 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 9.—Ilse Huebner, 
pianist and member of the Cincinnati 
College of Music faculty, has had a book 
entitled “The Modern Pianist” accepted 
by a European publisher. It will be pub- 
lished shortly. PHILIP WERTHNER. 


Cincinnati 
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Value of English in Song Stressed at Convention 


Mmemesnnnn nen ANAA NHANES ENN NANA A NNN ENEMA NN NAUNGOUOUANNNAGHOOOHOOUEDNvOOOOOOUOUEOOONNOOOOOuOUOUOEONOAOOOnQqqOUOOOoOSagOONOOQOqooqneedsvduduuqnesvevassadduaneneenevenvesanqoniiyy: 


EACHERS of Nation, in Forty- 

seventh Annual Convention at 
Dayton, Hear Vital Topics Dis- 
cussed—Psychological Music Tests 
Described by Prof. Max Schoen, of 
Carnegie Institute—Vocal Instruc- 
tion Discussed by Oscar Saenger. 





AYTON, OHIO, Jan. 9. 
—The value of Eng- 
lish as a singing lan- 
guage, and the neces- 
sity of students ascer- 
taining what natural 
qualifications they possess, were 
points brought out at the recent for- 
ty-seventh annual convention of the 





Music Teachers’ National Associa- 
tion. 

Harold L. Butler, dean of the 
School of Fine Arts of Syracuse 


University, was elected president. 
Other officers who served during the past 
year were again chosen for 1926. They 
are: William Benbow, of Buffalo, vice- 
president; D. M. Swarthout, of Law- 
rence, Kan., secretary; Waldo S. Pratt, 
of Hartford, treasurer; O. W. Demmler, 
of Pittsburgh, assistant treasurer, and 
Karl H. Gehrkins, of Oberlin, editor. 

Speaking on “The Teaching of Music 
as a Profession,” Oscar Saenger of 
New York, said, in part: 

“Whereas we fully appreciate what 
the foreigner has done for us in the past, 
the time has come when we can, and 
should, stand on our own feet ar- 
tistically. 

“How can a foreign teacher not speak- 
ing English fluently make any point 
clear to our students, few of whom ever 
understand thoroughly any language 
but their own? 

“There has long been a propaganda 
against the English language in song, 
perhaps unconscious, perhaps not. That 
English has its particular and peculiar 
difficulties, there can be no question. But 
that those difficulties can be mastered, 
plenty of our own singers have bril- 
liantly demonstrated. 

“Almost all our American teachers 
have a good general education, but not 
many of them vossess a thorough work- 
ing knowledge of the correct pronuncia- 
tion and use of the English language. 

“Gardner Lamson in his excellent 
paper on ‘English, the Language of First 
Importance in Singing’: says— 

“*The mothers and the teachers should 
be trained, or train themselves, to know 
and produce beautiful tones. Begin in the 
nursery, follow it up by correct training 
in school and college, and later life will 
take care of itself.’ 


Urges Early Training 


“Here again is an argument for early 
training. The study of some stringed 
instrument, violin, viola, or ’cello, is 
best for this purpose. The violin stu- 
dent can produce a hundred tones within 
the octave, whereas the number of tones 
produced within the octave of the piano 
is but twelve. The pitch of the piano 
tone is fixed. With the stringed instru- 
ment the student must himself fix the 
pitch, as must the vocal student, but 
the violinist has a great advantage over 
the singing student in this respect, as 
his instrument is outside himself and 
so can be more easily criticized. It is 
well known that in faulty tone produc- 
tion vibrations are set up, which striking 
against the inner ear mislead the stu- 
dent, whereas, a correctly produced tone 
is focussed so that it goes out and is 
heard bv singer and listener alike. 

“A student can detect this difference 
only when his ear has been trained; 
hence the value of early training with 
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NEW HEAD OF NATIONAL TEACHERS’ BODY 


Harold L. Butler, Dean of School of Fine Arts, Syracuse University, Who Was Elected 
President of the Association at the Recent Convention in Dayton 


an instrument where he is obliged to 
listen carefully. 

“True it is, that, for a teacher, the 
piano may seem to be a more useful in- 
strument, as he can then play accom- 
paniments, but the fact remains that, for 
ear-training there is nothing comparable 
to a stringed instrument. and when 
teaching, it is far better to have an ac- 
companist than to be one’s own. A 
teacher hears differently when he is in 
the position of auditor onlv. 

“For a singing teacher. an ear ac- 
curate in judging pitch and quality of 
tone is an absolute essential. Many are 
the voices that have been ruined because 
of incorrect diagnosis. Sopranos have 
been trained to become contraltos and 
contraltos to become sopranos, tenors to 
become baritones and baritones tenors, 
and so with all voices. 

“Unfortunately the young singer who 
decides upon a teacher’s career has 
usually had only the criticism of his own 
voice. This scarcely enables him _ to 
criticise many different voices. The best 
way to overcome this lack is to join a 
class where voices of all kinds are repre 
sented and criticised by a competent 
teacher; in this way the young teacher 
will broaden his knowledge and perfect 
his judgment. 

“Most of our best teachers now hold 
classes for this snecial purpose. 


“Porpora, one of the greatest singing 
teachers who ever lived, was once asked 
how long it would take to produce a 
singer? He replied, ‘If the pupil would 
come to me every day for a lesson, in 
seven years I could send him out into 
the world a finished artist.’ This still 
remains true, and I would like to add 
that the artist is never finished. A true 
artist grows in his art as long as he 
lives. Today everything has to be done 
in a shorter time than of old. Even the 
making of a singer comes under this 
head, so we say five years instead of 
seven. 

No End to Study 


“It may be possible for a person to 
sing well in less than five years, but no 
one should attempt to teach, until he has 
had at least five years of training, to 
include not only the training of his own 
voice, but the judging of others, as in 
class work. 

“The music of today is difficult and 
no one who has not received a good musi- 
cal training can cope with it. It is quite 
a different story, the music of today and 
that of 100 or even fifty years ago. The 
songs of Strauss, of Hugo Wolf, Erich 
Wolff, of Ravel, Fourdrain, Chausson, 
and many others. require musicianship 
of a high order. The same may be said 
of the modern opera and oratorio. 





PEAKERS Include David S. 

Smith, Ursula Greville, W. W. 
Boyd, Peter W. Dykema and 
Others—New Officers Chosen to 
Head Organization in Coming 
Year—Banquet Is Tendered to 
Delegates by Citizens of Dayton— 
Recitals Provide Interest. 





“A knowledge of musical history is 
invaluable to the teacher. The study of 
elementary harmony, form, analysis and 
style should be pursued at an early age. 
and are as necessary to the education of 
a music student, as are the knowledg: 
of spelling, grammar, and the ability t 
form sentences correctly, in the study of 
a language. 

“Style may perhaps best be acquired 
by hearing great artists. As to the play 
ing of a musical instrument: The piano 
or violin student usually begins his 
studies at an early age and so lays the 
foundation for good musicianship. 

“With the singing student, it is quit 
another thing. There are many who 
never give singing a thought until pe: 
haps between the ages of seventeen and 
twenty, when they find they have voices, 
but alas! nothing else—no foundations 
on which to build, and worse than all, 
an accumulation of bad habits to eradi- 
cate. 

“The singing student rarely has a 
large amount of money to spend, and is 
generally under the necessity of making 
himself self-supporting at the earliest 
possible moment. For this reason, from 
the ranks of these students, who have 
not had the early training, our average 
teachers are recruited, as not being able 
to continue their studies to the point ot! 
proficiency where they might obtain 
lucrative positions as singers, they begin 
to teach, and drift more and more into 
that work, as offering quicker and surer 
returns. 

“They think that even when they can- 
not sing, they are able to teach, whereas 
the reverse is the case, for until they 
know how to sing they certainly cannot 
teach others to do so—it would be a case 
of the blind leading the blind. 

“Although there have been teachers of 
repute who have not been singers them- 
selves, I believe that a teacher of sing- 
ing should be able to sing. 

“Organists, choral conductors, and 
operatic conductors, of both grand and 
light opera, should study singing. They 
will thereby conduct better. They will 
know how to get the best out of a singer, 
if they understand the capabilities of his 
voice, its quality, range, etc.; also, a 
matter of no mean importance, they will 
realize how to spare the voices and not 
require from a singer what is impossible. 

Must Be Psychologist 

“A teacher of singing should know all 
about singing, and a little about every- 
thing else. He should be a psychologist. 
He should have a thorough knowledge of 
the profession and a practical knowledge 
of affairs. After he has brought the 
pupil to the point where he is able to 
sing in public, he should be qualified to 
advise how to begin the career, for a 
wrong beginning sometimes wrecks an 
entire career. 

“He should, during his long period of 
activities, have made connections which 
will be useful to him in launching the 
prospective artist. 

“Students are beginning to think their 
opportunities are limited, because there 
are so many in the field, but they forget 
that the field itself is broadening.” 

[Continued on page 26] 
Gieseking to Give Second N. Y. Recital 

Walter Gieseking, pianist, will give a 
second Aeolian Hall recital Feb. 8. This 
will follow his engagement with the 
New York Symphony Jan. 17. He will 
be in this country three months and will 
make an extended tour. 
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PROVIDENCE CHORUS 
ENTERS NEW SEASON 


Braslau and Campbell Are 
Soloists in Holiday 


Performance 

By N. Bissell Pettis 
PROVIDENCE, Jan. 9.—The Providence 
Festival Chorus, John B. Archer, con- 
ductor, appeared for the first time this 
season in a holiday concert in the B. F. 
Albee Theater on Sunday afternoon, 


Jan. 3. The chorus sang without in- 
strumental accompaniment. There was 
a capacity house. 

Sophie Braslau, contralto, and John 
Campbell, tenor, were the assisting 
artists with Louise Lindler of New York 
as accompanist for the soprano and 
Beatrice Warden Roberts of Providence 
accompanist for Mr. Campbell. 

The chorus of 300 made a splendid im- 
pression, for the excellence of its work. 
The concert opened with a group of 
Christmas hymns, “Born Today” by 
Sweelinck; “Lo, How a Rose” by Prae- 
torius; “Break Forth, O Heavenly 
Light” by Bach; “Happy Bethlehem,” 
a Basque carol arranged by Padre 
Donastia, and “Silent Night,” arranged 
by Frank Damrosch. The chorus re- 
vealed a rich tone quality and a fine 
sense of shading and attack. Moreover, 
there was a responsiveness to the wishes 
of the conductor that was a delight to 
the listener. 

The final number by the chorus was 
“Ring Out, Wild Bells” by Leopold 
Damrosch. 

Miss Braslau’s numbers included “O 
Come to Me, Beloved” by Bassini; Rus- 
sian, French and English songs, and a 
group of “Bayou Ballads.” The singer 
captivated her audience by the beauty 








“IOLANTHE” PERFORMED BY 
PACIFIC COAST CHILDREN 





Boy Scout Groups Lead Carol Singers 
in San Francisco Rounds— 


Cantata Sung 

SAN FRANCISCO, Jan. 9.—The munici- 
pality staged a Christmas Eve concert 
in the Civic Auditorium that was both 
elaborate and musically important. A 
feature of the evening was a production 
of “Iolanthe,” with 150 children. Ralph 
Pincus was responsible for that part of 
the program. A municipal orchestra 
played Yuletide music, and many of the 
city’s most prominent vocalists appeared 
in solo numbers. These included Charles 
Bulotti, Henry L. Perry, Austin Black, 
Harrison L. Coles, Frank Muller, Edwin 
S. Stott, Robert E. Saxe, P. H. Ward, 
and Harry Fossy. A Christmas pageant 
concluded the evening’s program. 

Several hundred singers from various 
musical organizations formed a _ volun- 
teer chorus that sang Christmas carols 
throughout the city, including the resi- 
dential districts and public institutions. 
Divided into groups captained by Boy 
Scouts, the singers traveled in automo- 
biles for two hours and met en masse 
at Portsmouth Square, where they con- 
cluded their trip by singing a program 
for the inmates of the City Prison. 
Robert Porter was responsible for the 
plan and was the general director of the 
undertaking. 

The Fairmont Hotel had an elaborate 
musical program on Christmas Day 
which featured John Hyatt Brewer’s 
cantata, “The Holy Night,” sung by the 
Grace Cathedral Boys’ Choir under Hugh 
Williams, choirmaster. Earlier in the 
day Rudy Seiger led the augmented 
Fairmont Orchestra in appropriate 
musical programs, and Charles F. 
3ulotti, tenor, sang Adam’s “Noél.” 
MARJORY M. FISHER. 


San Antonio Hears Pianist and Band 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Jan. 9.—Irena 
Wisecup, pupil of John M. Steinfeldt, 
president of the San Antonio College of 
Music, was presented in piano recital 
recently at the College Auditorium. 
Bach, Chopin and Schumann were repre- 
sented on the program, with a modern 
group by Steinfeldt, Ravel, Debussy, 
Stcherbatcheff and _ Liadoff. Sousa’s 
Band appeared in matinée and evening 
performances before large audiences at 
Beethoven Hall, Dee. 30. Marjorie 
Moody, coloratura soprano, was a solo- 
ist. GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 


and magnetic charm of her voice as well 
as by her compelling temperament. Mr. 
Campbell’s fine voice was heard to ad- 
vantage in “The Bitterness of Love” by 
James P. Dunn, “Cargoes” by Tom Dob- 
son and “Captain of the ‘Marguerite’,” 
by Geoffrey O’Hara. 

The concert was made possible through 
the beneficence of Stephen O. Metcalf, 
president of the Providence Journal Com- 
pany, who also financed the initial con- 
cert of the chorus last June at Roger 
Williams Park. 


activity, 


LONDON WOMEN’S GROUP REPORTS WIDENING SCOPE 





Active Society of Feminine Artists and 
Composers Looks Forward to Year 
of Achievement 


LONDON, Dec. 30.—The Society of 
Women Musicians, which has had an 
important share in recent British art 
held its fourteenth general 
meeting recently. The outlook for 1926 
is very encouraging, and an interesting 


program of events is in course of prepa- 
ration, 

The report of the year’s work showed 
progress in all branches of the society’s 
activities—orchestral, conductors, cham- 
ber music, singers and library—and a 
satisfactory balance-sheet and substan- 
tial increase in membership were also 
recorded. The president of the organ- 
ization is Fanny Davies. Lady Cooper 
is chairman. 





SCORES IN 
OPERA 
and CONCERT 





“CARMEN” 





(Photo by P. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 





“SAMSON and 
DALILAH” 


ipers) 


"ALVAREZ 


CHICAGO DAILY JOURNAL, Nov. 6, 1925 

Marguerite D’Alvarez, singing “Carmen” last night, dis- 
closed herself a singer of superb and exquisite powers and 
an actress of extraordinary subtlety, to be the most colorful, 
the most imposing and the most welcome addition to the 
Civic Opera forces since Chaliapin was taken for too short 
a while into the company. EUGENE STINSON. 


DAILY NEWS, CHICAGO, Nov. 6, 1925 


IN CARMEN 


Marguerite D’Alvarez has the warm and colorful voice to 
give sensuality and seductiveness to the musical require- 
There were times when 
there was a fascination in the sweet tones that she pro- 
It was a genuinely Spanish conception of the part 
and the vocal exposition was intelligent and often very fine. 

MAURICE ROSENFELD. 


ments of this operatic heroine. 


duced. 


CHICAGO HERALD AND EXAMINER, Nov. 6th 
CARMEN PERFORMANCE SPLENDID SAYS GUNN 


I do not recall having heard this gorgeous music sung with 
so much attention to expressive detail. 
contralto—suave, lovely in texture, the most aristocratic of 
Carmens, a Spanish grande dame masquerading as a gypsy. 
Her song expressed all the passion and the glamour of 


Spain. 


CHICAGO DAILY JOURNAL, Dec. 2, 1925 

Like her earlier appearances as the Philistine seductress and 
like her transmutation of the title role of “Carmen” this 
most recent performance of an unsurpassed artist proved 
her as potent an embodiment of the spirit of music drama 
In voice and in action and 
in the mood which envelops both so lambently D’Alvarez 
constantly maintains that lofty eloquence which binds all 
the elements of music and the stage into a noble, inexhaust- 


as is known to the lyric stage. 


CHICAGO EVENING 


voice. 


AMERICAN, Dec. 2, 1925 


SAMSON AND DALILAH 
Here Marguerite D’Alvarez is in her true element, the 
heroic operatic heroine whose breadth of local line and 
sculptural gesture and pose may successfully be employed 
to illustrate the emotional reactions of the character por- 
trayed. Marguerite D’Alvarez has distinctly a grand opera 
HERMAN DEVRIES. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIPF., Sept. 22, 1925 ; 
San Francisco has seen one Dalilah who can be mentioned 
in the same breath as Marguerite D’Alvarez—Gerville- 


part from Viardot-Ga 
live in the memory of 
Spanish prima donna 


ically. 


THE CALL, SAN FRA 
Marguerite D’Alvarez 


Her voice a true’ the part the alluring 


“My Heart at Thy 


the Spaniard owes something to the same tradition. , 
ever it may be, her Dalilah is an operatic figure that will 


Reache, of the voice of purple tragedy. Reache learned the 


It may be that 
How- 


rcia who created it. 


opera goers as a great creation. The 
has created a Dalilah which stands 


out in monumental greatness, both vocally and histrion- 


NCISCO, Sept. 22nd 


, the Spanish contralto, made her op- 
eratic debut in the west in the role of Dalilah and gave to 


appeal of a glorious creature. Her 


voice is as clear as a bell, with almost infinite variety of 
tonal color, round, smooth and powerful. 
hope for anything more beautiful than the way she sang 


One could hardly 


Sweet Voice.” Mortal man hardly 


could resist the dulcet tones of such an amorous appeal. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Marguerite D’Alvarez 
role of Amneris. She 


Marguerite D’Alvarez 


ible and overwhelming expression of tragic exaltation. She 


has found in the role of Dalilah apparently all it contains 
Her voice suits the part 
Her miraculous diction abets with its 
flawless purity, a range of tonal color no other singer with 
EUGENE STINSON. 


of feeling, force and significance. 
almost to perfection. 


so purely vocal a style possesses. 


Victor Records 
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personality. 


Exclusive Management 


hk. E. JOHNSTON 


Broapway. New Yorxk Ciry 


CHARLES WOODMAN. 


lent the fullness of experience to the 
is a great singer. 


EXPRESS, LOS ANGELES 
Pending a more complete review after the local presenta- 
tion of “Samson and Dalilah,” may it suffice to say that 


indeed rendered a portrayal that as 


to intensity of feeling recalled memories of Eleanor Duse. 


BRUNO DAVID USHER. 


LEXINGTON, KY., Nov. 20th 
Marguerite D’Alvarez, 
introduced to Lexington. 
power, marvellous range, tonal perfection and a charming 


an artist of the first magnitude, was 
Possessing a voice of great 


Chickering Piano 
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Repeal of Music Admissions Tax Urged in U.S.Senate 
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(Continued from page 2] 





certs; the faith in its founders in the 
inherent love and appreciation lurking, 
longing, in each and every human heart, 
for the best in art, the finest in music. 
Here music has indeed been brought into 
its rightful place in the daily lives of 
the people, true to the dreams of the 
founder of our concerts. 

“I am sending this report to you, first, 
believing you will be immensely inter- 
ested, and hoping that then you will pass 
it on to the editorial department so that 
they may publish it, or parts of it, for 
your readers. 

“With the kindest regards of both 
Mrs. Carter and myself, I am, Faith- 
fully, Marion Bowen.” 

I will give you a few quotations from 
the circular which they are distributing, 
reviewing what they have accomplished: 


Altruistic Concerts 


“Some ‘interesting facts about the 
‘Symphonies Under the Stars’—Fourth 
Season—32 Concerts—Eight Weeks— 
Total Attendance: 250,749. 

“Guest conductors proved popular, in- 
teresting and educational. 

“The seven conductors during the sea- 
son were: Fritz Reiner, Sir Henry J. 
Wood, Ethel Leginska, Willem van 
Hoogstraten, Walter Henry Rothwell, 
Rudolph Ganz and Alfred Hertz. 

“Composer-conductors who presented 
their own compositions were: Edgar 
Stillman Kelley, Howard Hanson, Ernest 
Bloch, Ethel Leginska and Samuel Gard- 
ner. 

“More than 50 compositions new to 
the Bowl Concerts were played—of these 
30 were new to Los Angeles and one 
(Concerto Grosso by Ernest Bloch), was 
a first performance, with composer con- 
ducting. 

“A triumph for the noblest form of 
music without much press-agented Star- 
Soloists! 

“An example of bringing an enormous 
public’s taste up to Bach, Beethoven and 
Brahms! 

“The audience plainly showed their 
preference for the finest things. The 
so-called ‘light popular program’ failed 
to draw large numbers and proved un- 
popular. 

“The coming of Sir Henry Wood from 
the Queen’s Hall Orchestra of London 
was the feature of the season. He 
brought many new British works—all 
new to the West. 

“Fascinating as were the new things, 
it is interesting to note that the favorite 
numbers with the Bowl audiences were 
the Purcell, Handel and Bach Suites. 

“The splendid gift of $10,000 from Mr. 
W. A. Clark, Jr., forms the nucleus for 
the permanent improvements in the 
Bowl, plans for which are now being 
made by the Allied Architects of Los 
Angeles. 

“The entire section of new benches 
donated by Mr. C. E. Toberman is an 
excellent example for other public- 
spirited citizens to follow. 


Small Admission Fees 


“When one considers that last Febru- 
ary the Bowl was forced to borrow 
$2,000 with which to start the concert 
season activity, and after having paid 
all expenses and $10,000 for permanent 
improvements, including, of course, gifts 
(which were inspired by the music), 
there is still on hand at close of season 
almost $15,000, can we not truly say this 
is a Music Miracle! 

“A quarter of a million people given 
music at a quarter of a dollar for each 
concert! Music brought to its rightful 
place in the daily lives of all the people, 
made a spiritual experience rather than 
a commercial or social one. 

“No officer in Hollywood Bowl As- 
sociation is paid for his or her own ser- 
vices. It is a work of love and this 
may have something to do with the suc- 
Artie Mason Carter 


cess. Faithfully, 

(Mrs. J. J. Carter), President, Holly- 
wood Bowl Association, Hollywood, 
Cal., Nov. 5, 1925.” 


This quarter of a million of people 
make up the concert-goers of this coun- 
try. In other words, it is work like 
this that creates that great spiritual 
love of music that becomes a part of 
the life of the people. 

This, gentlemen, is not automobile 
riding; this is not buying luxuries; 
this is something that represents higher 
ideals of the individual, and higher 
ideals of citizenship—for the higher the 


ideals of the individual, the higher are 
his ideals as developed in citizenship and 
patriotism, without which no country 
can exist—and yet this is what the Gov- 
ernment taxes—the idealism of the 
people. F 

The amount of actual money received 
by the Government from taxation on 
music is small, but small as it is, it is 
a heavy burden on all those working in 
the field of music, which means so much 
to the people. The elimination of this 
tax would be a real contribution from 
the Government to the great art of 
music. 

Measured by gross receipts, from 70 
to 80 per cent of all such musical activity 
of the country—opera, orchestra, recital, 
choral, etc.—is on an idealistic and un- 
selfish basis of “Art for Art’s Sake,” 
and it is conducted invariably with a 
deficit, which is made up by devoted 
individuals, while not more than 20 to 
30 per cent of the entire musical activity 
of the country is speculative in character. 
Of this non-speculative volume of busi- 
ness, women's clubs throughout the 
United States contribute more than 50 
per cent of the total which is on a non- 
profit basis. These clubs, which do not 
make concert giving their regular or con- 
tinuous vocation, are very timid in their 
operations, with the result that any 
apparent change in the usual conduct of 
their engagements forces them into dis- 
continuance. . 

With this situation in your minds, 
may I point out that there is no definite 
basis upon which we can compare the 
total revenue of admissions to musical 
performances of various kinds. Before 
our entrance into the great war, the 
musical acvivities prevailing before the 
10 per cent tax show overwhelming evi- 
dence to demonstrate that the present 10 
per cent tax has curtailed concert and 
other musical activities to the extent of 
15 per cent or over. And it is an inev- 
itable conclusion that further curtail- 
ment of activities will result in paralyz- 
ing the activities of a large percentage 
of musical enterprises, or at least will 
prevent anything in the way of new 
activities. 


Music Curtailment Threatened 


Because of the discontinuance of this 
class of public performances and the 
lack of new enterprise in music, the con- 
tinuation of this tax will yield no in- 
crease in revenue, and in the long run 
is bound to produce less revenue by the 
very curtailment of these musical activ- 
ities. That is the situation as it stands 
today. 

After gathering from every section of 
the country information through every 
available source on this subject, I am 
forced to the conclusion that the elimin- 
ation, or even a partial elimination of 
this tax, would create an impetus for 
furthering and enlarging musical activ- 
ities. 

While this curtailment of musical 
activities as it affects the earning 
capacity of individual musical artists 
might not seriously affect a few of the 
more successful and nationally known 
artists, what would be its effect on that 
great army of struggling young musical 
artists, who are dependent on their own 
merits—half of whom are women, and 
many of whom are still in the formative 
period of their careers—as regards their 
means of livelihood? 

In these few words I have endeavored 
to cover merely the “dollar and cents”’ 
aspect. Behind this there is the great 
ethical question, involving music with so 
many ramifications that I would not 
think of taking up the time of your com- 
mittee to go into it, but which I respect- 
fully submit in this form in as brief a 
manner as possible. 

As regards the commercial side, I 
reiterate, the greater activity of music 
in this country means a greater develop- 
ment of the love of music, and as the 
country is developing more and more 
into a home nation, as statistics show, it 
means a greater sale of musical instru- 
ments of every kind, from the expensive 
reproducing piano to the mouth har- 
monica or jews harp. By the develop- 
ment of these music industries, the Gov- 
ernment receives a larger percentage of 
money in the form of taxation from 
those very houses, in the form of in- 
creased profits. Anything that retards 
rather than encourages greater musical 
activity is bound to be reflected in the 
musical industries. 

I might further add, drifting away 
from the commercial, that I reiterate— 


everything should be done for the en- 
couragement of music rather than its 
restriction; that it has the power to 
solidify public sentiment, to stir a feel- 
ing of better citizenship and patriotism, 
as was so aptly shown in the time of war 
and stress, and is being continuously 
shown in time of peace. 

All fountains of sentiment which de- 
velop good citizenship should be kept 
flowing in this country, and nothing can 
do it so well as music. 

I shall take the liberty of submitting, 
in connection with this petition, quota- 
tions from my address before your 
esteemed committee in 1918, as follows: 


Great Factor in Morale 


“It is conceded today in this country, 
as it is in every one of the warring 
nations, and even in the neutral coun- 
tries of the world, that the greatest fac- 
tor in maintaining and stimulating the 
morale of the people at home has been 
music, and just as strongly has it been 
the biggest force in sustaining the mor- 
ale of the Army and Navy. This has 
been realized to such an extent that 
General Pershing has requested that al! 
bands should be doubled in size. Today 
our Army, when it marches into battle, 
is escorted by a band, and when it comes 
back, worn out and tired, it goes to the 
rest camps, met by a band. It has been 
found that music is the greatest mental 
recreation and restorative for the sol- 
dier; that the greatest stimulant today 
that the soldier, well or wounded, is 
receiving in France is music in all 
forms, all of which is officially recognized 
by our Government. 

“The tremendous influence of music 
on the morale of the civilian population 
is no less than has been demonstrated on 
the strictly military side, as has been 
evidenced by the action of the National 
Council of War Defence throughout this 
country, which for the purpose of stimu- 
lating patriotic sentiment, purposes 
making us a ‘singing’ nation. 
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“There is not a single phase in the 
production of this great World-War 
work, which is not essentially helped ‘ny 
some way by music. It begins with the 
recruiting of the soldier; it develops n 
the training of the soldier in the cam): 
it is essential with every agency for the 
raising of funds for the conduct of the 
war, and in addition, every war charity 
invariably falls back upon music. 

“Can we afford to allow this agency 
for the maintenance of morale among 
both our military and civilian population 
to suffer? 

“Can we afford to curtail the musical 
activities of the country, which have 
done so much for the upholding of the 
morale of the people, and by their cur- 
tailment strike at the very source of 
the supply, namely:—the musical artists 
and their performances?” 

Now I shall try to visualize for you a 
human document, and what music means 
to the masses. I know of no better 
method of illustrating this than the edi- 
torial offices of MUSICAL AMERICA. This, 
gentlemen, is but one example: 

A young girl will write us from sonie 
small city in the west, to the effect that 
she is a stenographer, earns $20 a week, 
has no father, but has a mother, 
brother and two sisters. She contributes 
$12 a week toward the support of the 
family. After deducting the amount of 
money required for her clothes, lunch- 
eons, etc., she can put aside 50 cents 
a week to hear some good music. She 
sends us a list of all the announcements 
of musical activities to take place in 
her town during the coming season, and 
as she has managed to save up about 
$11 for music, she asks our advice on 
how she can best spend that $11 and 
hear the best in music in her town. Yet, 
gentlemen, she is taxed for wanting 
something more than just bread and 
work. 

I will give you another example that 
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has come to our notice through the sub- 
scription department of our paper. As 
you may know, MusIcAL AMERICA is 
largely subscribed for by the public 
libraries all through the country. Some 
young man or woman, who is in un- 
fortunate circumstances, but who feeds 
on the musical news that can be gotten 
from a paper like MUSICAL AMERICA, 
cannot renew the subscription, small as 
the amount may be, and frankly writes 
us that for financial reasons he or she 
cannot pay for the subscription, but of 
course cannot do without reading about 
music, and hence goes to the public 
library to get the musical news. He or 
she cannot afford to go and hear music, 
but the love of music is so great within 
them, that they at least like to read 
about it. 


Sacrifices of Art Lovers 


Another case, which is one of many, 
that came to our notice on investigation, 
is that sometimes ten or twelve music 
students and music lovers will chip in 
to pay the small amount of the sub- 
scription, so that each one may have 
an opportunity to read about music. 

Have any of you been to the opera 
in New York or Chicago, and seen the 
people who, having worked from morn- 
ing to night and saved enough to buy 
admission tickets, either downstairs, in 
the balcony or in the gallery, stand up 


*“Vitally Important” 





for several hours listening to opera. 
Between the acts, exhausted by their 
day’s work and the strain of standing 
during the performance, you will see 
them fold up their coats or wraps and 
sit on the floor, to get a few minutes’ 
rest before the next act begins. 

They are not doing this just for the 
love of simple entertainment, but for the 
love of something bigger, something 
spiritual within them. I do not want to 
fly into high phraseology, and have tried 
to put into simple language a few facts 
which I hope will have your careful 
consideration. 


Music as Spiritual Factor 


Gentlemen, I beg of you to consider 
carefully whether the Government can 
afford to do anything to curtail in peace 
time a great spiritual factor like music, 
which means so much to the people of 
this country. As I said before, nothing 
is being done by the Government to fur- 
ther the interests of music; at least let 
nothing be done to curtail it. The 
greater activity of music in this country 
is bound to be reflected in a_ higher 
morale among the people, better citizen- 
ship, and through better citizenship, 
greater patriotism. In addition, I should 
again like to repeat, commercially it will 
reflect on the music industries of the 
United States. 

In closing, gentlemen, I should like to 
read you a message on music that was 
sent to me by our esteemed President, 
the Honorable Calvin Coolidge, which 


may be of interest to you in connection 
with this petition, and which message, 
as you will see by the copies that will 
be handed to your committee, was pub- 
lished as a supplement in MuSICAL 
AMERICA in 1924, and which was much 
commented upon throughout the entire 
country. 


“The White House, Washington. 

“To MUSICAL AMERICA, New York, N.Y. 

“Engrossed by the pressure of worldly 
affairs, we are too prone to disregard 
the vital importance to life of the fine 
arts. It is in order that these may exist, 
that we rise above the field, the shop and 
the market place, that out of their 
bounty there may be woven into life the 
richness of increasing beauty, the grace 
of a higher nobility. It is through art 
that people find the expression of their 
better, truer selves. Sometimes it is ex- 
pressed in literature, sometimes in sculp- 
ture and architecture, sometimes in 
painting, but of all the fine arts there 
is none that makes such an universal 
and compelling appeal as music. No 
other expression of beauty finds such 
readily and naturally ennobling response 
in the heart of mankind. It is the art 
especially representative of democracy, 
of the hope of the world. When at the 
dawn of creation, as it was revealed to 
the universe, that good was to triumph 
over evil, the thanksgiving and praise 
found expression in music, the stars 
sang. together for joy. 

Cordially yours, 
CALVIN COOLIDGE.” 

I thank you, gentiemen, for your time 
and your careful consideration of this 
petition. 





Detroit Symphony Plays “‘Euphorion” By Gallico 


MMM CLC LLL 


ETROIT, Jan. 9.—The Detroit Sym- 

phony, under Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
and with Richard Crooks, tenor, as so- 
loist, gave concerts in Orchestra Hall, on 
Dec. 31 and Jan. 1. The program was as 
follows: 


Overture to “Coriolanus’”..... Beethoven 
Second Symphony............ Beethoven 
Aria, “‘Una Furtiva Lagrima’”’ from 

Tee Ce OE RINT 64 «0:0 540000 Donizetti 


Aria, “Sound an Alarm” from “Judas 
pg nai hee OO eT SE ee Handel 
“Euphorion,” Symphonic Poem...Gallico 
“Academic Festival’? Overture. ..Brahms 
Lohengrin’s Narrative.......... Wagner 
These concerts were among the out- 
standing events of the season. Mr. 
Crooks contrasted the wistfulness of 
“Una Furtiva Lagrima” with the fury of 
Handel’s “Sound an Alarm” and, as a 
climax, gave a magnificent portrayal of 
Lohengrin’s Narrative. The audiences 
refused to allow him to depart, and he 
added an aria from “The Pearl Fishers” 
and a beautiful song by Strauss. Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch led his men with consum- 
mate discrimination and expert judg- 
ment of color effects that made master- 
pieces of his Beethoven. Mr. Gallico’s 
“Euphorion” scored a success, and the 
composer bowed his appreciation from a 
box. It did not impress as great music, 
but it is colorful and definite in its ideas. 
The Detroit Symphony, with Victor 
Kolar conducting, and with Frank Sher- 
idan, pianist, as soloist, was heard in Or- 
chestra Hall, Jan. 3. The program in- 


cluded: 
Overture to “Semiramide”....... Rossini 
Piano Concerto in B Flat Minor, 


Tchaikovsky 
“Forest Murmurs” from “Siegfried,” 


Wagner 

Air de Ballet ) 

“Forget-me-not’’ { 

cache heheh hse owe bh a4 eed Herbert 

“La Valse,” Po@éme Choregraphique, 

Ravel 

Mr. Sheridan proved himself a keenly 
intelligent, well-equipped musician. His 
tone lacked mellowness, but his technic 
had a crisp brilliance that made the 
florid passages highly effective. Chief 
among the orchestral offerings were the 
“Forest Murmurs” from “Siegfried” and 
Ravel’s “La Valse.” In the Wagnerian 
Idyll, the strings sang with an almost 
spiritual beauty, this number ranking 
with the foremost of Mr. Kolar’s achieve- 
ments. 

A musical event of Detroit’s Yuletide 
Season was a performance of “Messiah” 
that quite eclipsed those of previous 
years. The entire production was under 
the direction of Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the 
various units being the Detroit Sym- 
phony Choir, assisted by the Musical Art 
Society of London, Ontario; the Detroit 
Symphony; a quartet composed of Muriel 
Kyle, Jeanne Laval, Arthur Kraft and 
Fred Patton, and Charles Frederic 
Morse, organist. The chorus, trained by 
Victor Kolar, was especially commenda- 


ble, singing with spirit, interpretative in- 
telligence and excellent diction. The 
quartet was evenly balanced and sang 
well. Mr. Patton’s delivery of “Why Do 
the Nations” was stirring. Miss Laval’s 
voice had a poignant, appealing quality 
which is admirably suited to music of 
this type. Mr. Kraft rose to his greatest 
heights in “Behold, and See if There Be 
Any Sorrow,” as Miss Kyle did in “I 
Know That My Redeemer Liveth.” Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch read the score with nobil- 
ity and wove the component parts into a 
perfectly blended whole. 

On the morning of Jan. 5 the Tuesday 
Musicale gave a concert in the audi- 
torium of the Women’s City Club. The 
program was given by Mrs. Frank Sam- 
ple, Mrs. Horace Bigelow, Mrs. Clarence 
Simpson, Marjorie C. Deyo, Viola C. 
Seully, Elizabeth Bennett, Mrs. Earle 
Chase, Madge Miller and Mrs. Frederick 





COLORADO TEACHERS MOVE 
FOR CERTIFICATE SYSTEM 





Fifth Annual Meeting Includes Works by 
State Composers—Officers Elected 
for Coming Year 


DENVER, COL., Jan. 9.—The Colorado 
State Music Teachers’ Association held 
its fifth annual convention here on Dec. 
29, 30, 31, with an attendance of delegate 


members from several Colorado cities, as 
well as a goodly number of the Denver 
teaching contingent. 

Piano, vocal, organ and theory forums 
were conducted. Nearly sixty piano 
teachers took the piano examinations 
prescribed by the committee from the 
Association, which has been working on 
the problem of standardization and cer- 
tification. Pianists who successfully pass 
these examinations will be given a cer- 
tificate. 

The program of the American com- 
posers’ concert revealed some excellent 
works by Colorado musicians. 

Social functions of the convention in 
cluded a reception the first evening and 
a banquet the second. Several local art- 
ists appeared at these functions. 

In the business meeting Earl A. John- 
son, of Denver, was reelected president 
for the ensuing year. The remaining of- 
ficers are: Gertrude S. Markley, of 
Longmont, vice-president; William E. 
Whigam, Denver, secretary and treas- 
urer; Edith Louise Jones, Denver, chair- 
man of constructive committee. New 
members of the board of directors were: 
Fdith Kingsley Rinquest and John C. 
Wilcox, both of Denver, elected for two 
years. Members elected for one year 
were Dean FE. D. Hale, Colorado 
Springs; Dr. E. J. Stringham, Denver, 
and Mrs. J. R. Kunkel, Pueblo. 

J. C. WILcox. 





Jeynes, singers; Camilla Hubel, flutist; 
Thelma Newell, violinist; Mrs. L. B. Van 
der Hoop and Georgia R. Baskerville, 
pianists, and Pauline F. Athay and Ade- 
line T. Venman, accompanists. 

MABEL MCDONOUGH FURNEY. 


SEATTLE LEGION IS 
CONCERT’S SPONSOR 


“King” Oratorio Feature of 
Events Given During 
Year’s Passing 


By David Scheetz Craig 





SEATTLE, Jan. 9.—The closing events 
of the year included a presentation of 
E. Bruce Knowlton’s Christmas oratorio 
“The King,” under the auspices of the 


Rainier-Noble Post No. 1, American Le- 
gion, on Dec. 22 and 23, in the First 
Methodist Church, John M. Spargur con- 
ducting. This work was given with a 
chorus of 125. Organ and piano accom- 
paniments were played respectively by 
Arville Belstad and Ada Shady. The 
soloists were Margaret Moss Hemion, 
soprano; Florence Scott Beeler, con- 
tralto; Ruby Ohman, contralto, and Owen 
J. Williams, bass-baritone. 

The fall concert of the Norwegian 
Male Chorus, Rudolph Moller, conduc- 
tor, was given at the Odd Fellows’ Tem- 
ple with the assistance of Alfred Hal- 
vorsen, baritone; Frithjof Eid, violinist; 


Elmer Ohrne, tenor, and Mrs. Elmer 
Ohrne and Thelma Haislett, accom- 
panists. The choral numbers were Scan- 


dinavian and English, sung a cappella. 

The annual presentation of opera as 
a study program by the Seattle Music 
Study club, featured “La Gioconda,” on 
Dec. 15, at the home of Mrs. Arden L. 
Smith. The principal parts were sung 
by club members, Ruth Prior, Mrs. F. 
H. T. Anderson, Mrs. H. C. Simpkin, and 
Mrs. A. Robert Morton. 

Christmas music this year was of an 
elaborate nature in the churches. The 
Plymouth Congregational Church Choir, 
under Arville Belstad, sang “Messiah.” 
The Ballard Presbyterian Church gave 
Gaul’s “Holy City.” The University 
Methodist Church presented Wooler’s 
cantata, “The Birth of Christ.” 
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fs Music of China Has Delicate Polyphonic Nuances 


TT th. Timi mm ULL 


T. LOUIS, Jan. 9.—Oriental music is, 

unfortunately, too little known in the 
West, says Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick, li- 
brarian of the St. Louis Public Library 
and former president of the National 
Association. An ardent lover of music, 
he has been the means of building up 
a magnificent music section in the St. 
Louis Public Library containing some 
valuable scores that may be had only 
by direct importation. On a _ recent 
visit to China Dr. Bostwick gathered 
some authentic musical impressions, and 
tells entertainingly of his experiences. 

“Two statements about China are uni- 
formly received with incredulity by my 
friends,” says Dr. Bostwick, “that Chi- 
nese food is delicious and well served 
and that there is a beautiful and enjoy- 
able Chinese music. Both these state- 
ments, however, are the plain truth. At 
present we are concerned with the second 
only. Chinese music is known to most 
westerners from the theater, and their 
theatrical music was and is barbaric 
stuff brought from Tartary by the 
Manchu conquerors. 

“During the preceding dynasty, which 
was purely Chinese, it was very differ- 
ent and more like the present chamber 
music, which evidently never came under 
Manchu influence. The actor, Mei Lan 
Fong, considered by the Chinese their 
greatest dramatic artist, has done much 
to reform the music of the theater and 
has succeeded in replacing much strident 
noise of cymbal and tom-tom by the 
beautiful wood-winds. 

“My first experience of Chinese cham- 
ber music was at a banquet at Shanghai 
soon after I landed in that port. We 
were in a huge room in a Chinese hotel 
in which two other entertainments were 
in progress—a wedding feast and a jol- 
lification of newly landed sailors from 
the United States Ship Huron, who had 
brought with them part of the ship’s 
band. The band played, and the sailors 
sang. It was all good-natured and not 
at all disorderly, but while it was going 
on other activities were perforce reduced 
to silence. 

“In the lucid intervals, a Chinese sex- 
tet of strings and wood-winds discoursed 


for our benefit. Suddenly one of those 
upsetting ‘jolts’ that the intelligent west- 
erner gets daily in the Orient, disturbed 
my mind as with a shock. ‘This Chinese 
music is civilized,’ I realized, ‘and the 
American brass band over there is bar- 
baric!’ 


Lovely Chamber Music 


.“Later I heard much of this beautiful 
chamber music—as delicate, as fragile 
and as lovely as the finest lace. On one 
occasion I was privileged to be present 
at a meeting of an amateur musical 
club—Chinese young men of good fam- 
ily. Their instruemnts were works of 
art—precious woods beautifully inlaid, 
and they played con amore. I could have 
listened all night. 

“Foremost among these instruments is 
the table-lute, which is like a large 
zither, the strings being plucked with 
the fingers. 
violins—the only bowed instrument, in 
which the sound is reinforced by a hol- 
low vessel acting as a resonator, and 
several types of wood-wind, some like 
the clarinet and one with several radi- 
ating tubes like those of a bagpipe. 

“The music played by these instru- 
ments is not harmonic, but polyphonic. 
We have very little polyphonic music like 
it, however; it is not at all fugal, but 
rather the simultaneous rendition of a 
melody, and several variations. A slow 
melody with one concurrent variation is 
not infrequent in our music—for ex- 
ample, the ‘Talk about the Weather’ 
song in the ‘Pirates of Penzance.’ It is 
very common in jazz; but here the 
scheme is extended to several variations, 
and the pleasing character of the result 
is a testimony to its success, although it 
must require much skill in composition. 

“The slow melody is usually begun by 
the one-stringed viol, and it is afterward 
taken up by other instruments in turn. 
The melodies are very characteristic. 
They use a scale in which some notes 
not of our scales appear, but these 
never produce any effect of dissonance. 
They strongly resemble the melodies of 
our Indians, this similarity being only 
one of many that testify to the Mongo- 





Then there are one-stringed ° 


lian relationship of our native red-man. 

“The music that I have described is 
not as rich as ours, owing to the absence 
of harmonic progressions; it seems at 
first a little monotonous, but this is be- 
cause it makes use of successive varia- 
tions that are too subtle for our un- 
practiced ears to detect and are thus 
thought to be mere repetition. 

“He who is forbidden the use of salt 
comes in time to realize and enjoy many 
delicate flavors, such as that of lettuce, 
of which he was previously ignorant. 
So, after hearing nune of our own music 
for an extended period, nuances in Chi- 
nese Chamber Music stand out more 
clearly and one is able to enjoy it with 
greater zest. It is certainly ‘different’ 
and has a character of its own as vari- 
ant from that of any western music as 
Chinese poetry is from that of our Euro- 
pean tongue. 


Delicate Nuances 


“Young men frequently played by note 
while rehearsing, although I was told 
that they never used the notes while 
playing for an audience. The notes ap- 
peared to be ordinary Chinese charac- 
ters, and from what I could learn, they 
are used somewhat as our ‘tonic sol-fa’ 
notation. At any rate, there is nothing 
like our staff. 

“It is a noteworthy fact that the Chi- 
nese language itself has musical ele- 
ments. Each word in it has a different 
meaning as it is uttered in a different 
pitch. There are three of these—the 
upper, the middle and the low—and 
this feature of the language has fur- 
nished it with a type of fun, and with a 
whole cycle of jests, that would be im- 
possible in any other tongue. Many of 
these deal with the ludicrous mistakes 
of foreigners with the three ‘tones.’ 

“For instance, we are told of a for- 
eigner who, on leaving for a brief ab- 
sence, bade his servant to ‘feed the 
bird.” Now, he pronounced the word for 
‘feed’ on the wrong pitch, and as the 
servant heard it, meant ‘make soup of.’ 
Accordingly, on his return, the man’s 
pet bird was served up to him in soup, 
before he knew of his mistake. 

“Owing to this addition of musical 
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pitch to what we usually consider the 
elements of oral speech, the Chinese 
tongue, as spoken, has a peculiar ‘sing- 
song’ quality, sounding to us a good 
deal like the recitative in our grand 
opera. In fact I have heard many con- 
versations that might be written down 
on music-paper. In one, between an ex- 
postulating Yangtse boatman with a 
high tenor, and one of my friends whose 
voice was a low bass, this possibility was 
wonderfully striking. 
Delicate Pitch Qualities 

“Another result of this musical qual- 
ity of Chinese speech is that the spoken 
part of a Chinese play sounds very much 
like recitative, so that the whole, includ- 
ing the lyrical passages which are sung 
to melody, corresponds to our opera. 
This must be the oldest opera in the 
world. 

“The strident accompaniment, as al- 
ready mentioned, detracts so much from 
it, that it is difficult for a westerner to 
appreciate it. The accompaniment is 
particularly clangorous when a combat 
is going on upon the stage. This is rep- 
resented symbolically by much dancing 
and juggling with spears. A stranger 
does not recognize a Chinese stage bat- 
tle until he is told what it is! 

“But Dr. Zucker, in his recent inter- 
esting book on the Chinese theater,” 
Dr. Bostwick went on, “tells us that the 
stage direction alarums, so often found 
in Shakespeare’s historical dramas, 
originally indicated ‘music’ of just this 
sort. In fact the orchestra of Shake- 
speare’s day was technically known as 
‘the noise.’ This is only one of the points 
of similarity between the Chinese and 
the Elizabethan stage. 

“At its best Chinese music is worth 
both hearing and studying. And as for 
Chinese eating—but I shall have to re- 
serve my rhapsodies over that for one of 
the food magazines!” 

HERBERT W. Cost. 





Beryl Rubinstein’s second piano re- 
cital in New York has been postponed 
from Feb. 10 to March 10. On Feb. 18 
and 20 he will appear as soloist with the 
Cleveland Orchestra. 
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Duplicates Her European Successes 


New York and Chicago 


AMERICAN PRESS REPORTS 


il _ ‘In a line to become one of the lionesses of the season.”—New York American, Decet 
ber 3rd, 1925. 
“Finely woven balance, refined restraint, impressive emotional equipment.”—New Y< 


“Not for a long time has New York heard so gifted a pianist as Leonora Cortez. She 
made a sensationally successful debut.’”,-—Musical Courier, New York, December 10, 1925 


“A young pianist, a commanding one, and e uipped to present herself in the small list 
of those artists in whom a beautiful style of playing is equaliy matched with a beautiful 
style of thought.”—Chicago Daily Journal, December 15, 1925. 

‘“‘When she comes to us again it seems probable that there will be many more to greet 


her, for she has significant gifts and attainments.”—Chicago Herald and Examiner, Decen 


and enjoyable experience, for finding a new pianist with 
worth while to offer is always a welcome and not an ordinary musical adven 
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_““At once disclosed herself as an artist of distinguished gifts.’—The Chicago Daily 


News, December 15, 1925. 


“She has both individuality and a forceful manner of expressing it.”—Chicago Daily 


Tribune, December 15, 1925. 


“A delightful player, of genuine musical feeling, individual viewpoint and the technique 
"The Chicago Evening Post, December 15, 1925. 


to express what is in her mind.”’ 


EUROPEAN PRESS REPORTS 


“In the pianistic heavens a new star is shining.”—Lokal Anzeiger, Berlin, October, 1924 

“A triumph without precedent. She who is able to do this must be counted among the 
very first pianists living.”’—Muenchener Zeitung, September 25, 1925. 

“What struck me most is her unbelievable virtuosity."—Het Vaterland, Amsterdam, 


October 1, 1925 


“The delicacy of her touch and the neatness of her execution were admirable.’’ 


Times. 
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Syulelie Work. **Joueur i; Viole,” Raoul Laparra Composer and 


Librettist, Has Premiere 
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ARIS, Dec. 29.—Raoul Laparra, best 

known across the waters from his 
“Habanera,” which the Metropolitan pro- 
duced in New York a few seasons ago, 
has written the libretto as well as the 
music of his new opera, “Le Joueur de 
Viole” which had its premiére here at 
the Opéra Comique on Dec. 28. 

The viola in this work represents 


achievement; the player, the artist in 
search of his ideal, symbolized by the 
four strings of his instrument. The 
first stands for love, the second for 
glory, the third for sorrow, the fourth 
for death. They are at the same time 
the symbols of the seasons. 

The story built about this theme tells 
of the son of an old maker of musical 
instruments who burns to create an in- 
strument, each string of which will 
evoke the spirit of the seasons of the 
year. He broods and muses over his 
dream while his father abuses him as 
lazy and incapable. Finally, however, 
the day comes when he falls in love with 
a young girl and the desire to express 
his feelings is so pressing that he 
creates the first string out of the fullness 
of his heart, the string of spring, the 
string of love, the youngest, mildest, 
most serene string of the four. 


Glory, Sorrow, Death 


The King passes through the village, 
a sovereign interested above everything 
in beauty in all of its forms. A sar- 
castic dwarf accompanying him points 
out the couple hiding away by them- 
selves. Inspired by the approval of the 
King, carried away by his own burst 
of self-confidence, the young player dis- 
covers his second string, the string of 
summer, the string of glory . .. while 
the young girl only half-listens, her eyes 
on the King, and the old music maker 
sighs sadly as he sees his only son leave 
him without a word of farewell. 

The third string, the string of autumn 
and of sorrow, the player discovers later, 
when success has come and he is weary 
of his meaningless fame. It is an ironic 
recompense for the loss of her whom he 
loves. The second scene of that act 
shows the girl of his heart, intoxicated 
by the love of the King, indifferent to 
the passion and grief of him who still 
believes himself her fiancé. 

The player of the viola pays for the 
last string, that of winter and of death, 
with his life. The King, enamoured of 
the girl, wishing to put her on the 
throne, arranges a féte for which all the 
arts are to collaborate. She, however, 
always irresponsible, runs away. In the 
neighboring forest, midst the falling 
snow, she meets the viola player. She 
hears him play—the last string. Its 
melody touches here, releases all her 
deep buried feelings. She rejoins her 
lover. At that moment the string snaps, 
he falls dead, and she sinks beside 
him... while the viola, lying beside 
them, once more sings its song. 


Well Staged and Sung 


_The work was carefully staged with 
picturesque scenery by Gabriel Du- 
bois and beautiful costuming. Yvonne 
Brothier as the girl had the youthful 
appearance and voice necessary for the 
part. Charles Friant, the tenor, was ill 
for the first performance and he was 
replaced in the réle of the viola player 
by his colleague Micheletti. Henri Al- 
bers sang the King, and M. Frigara 
conducted. 

The music is tuneful throughout, with 
cleverly interwoven motifs, clear and 
effective orchestration. Each act is pre- 
ceded by a prelude conveying sym- 
Phonically the impending atmosphere: 
first morning, then noon, to be succeeded 
by twilight, finally night. In the same 
Way the score of the opera follows the 
mood of the libretto faithfully, the mu- 
sic and the story closely interwoven and 
skillfully combined. Further hearings 
will enable a more detailed analysis of 
“Le Joueur de Viole.” 


Centenary of “La Dame Blanche” 


The centenary of Boieldieu’s opera, 
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Raoul Laparra 


“La Dame Blanche” was recently cele- 
brated here. The occasion reminded 
Henri d’Almeras in “Comeedia” of an 
incident which occurred during the com- 
position of the work. Boieldieu was then 
staying at his brother’s suburban villa 
near Paris. The motif required for the 
couplet sung by Dame Marguerite at the 
beginning of the second act would not 
materialize. Boieldieu§ cudgeled his 
brains; then he noticed Mme. Gilette, 
wife of the gardener of the villa. He took 
her as his model, his inspiration. He 
asked her to sit down at her spinning 
wheel, and at the sight of tht woman 
and the noise of the wheel opened the 
floodgates of his invention. When he 
was praised on the success of this par- 
ticular number he would answer “Two 
of us found it, Mme. Gilette and I.” 


Berlioz’s “Requiem” Again 


_The Requiem of Hector Berlioz was 
given again on the afternoon of Dec. 19 
in the chapel of Saint-Louis des Inva- 
lides by the orchestra and chorus of the 
Concerts Colonne and the Chorale Ami- 
citia for the benefit of the Association 
Generale des Mutilés de la Guerre. The 
Requiem has been performed only twice 
since 1837. It was given in 1921 on the 
centenary of the death of Napoleon and 
on Armistice Day of this year. Four 
hundred musicians were required for the 
performance. 

An interesting concert the following 


at Paris Opéra 
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afternoon took place at the Conserva- 
toire. The daughter of the celebrated 
tenor, Ernest van Dyck, appeared for 
the first time before the Parisian public. 
She possess a dramatic soprano voice, 
rather uncertain in its upper register. 
It was, no doubt, nervousness which 
hampered here in the “Messiah” aria. 
She was more at home, and revealed a 
true sense of style, in the “Pentecost” 
aria of Bach. At the same concert Ar- 
man Ferté, pianist, was well received in 
the C Minor Concerto of Beethoven. “‘La 
Nuit” a symphonic composition which 
was given at the Colonne concert last 
year, was well conducted by Philipp 
Gaubert. 


A Holiday Program 


On Monday, Dec. 21, in anticipation of 
the approaching holiday, Louise Matha, 
an excellent singer often heard here, 
gave an interesting program of Christ- 
mas songs from the Fifteenth to the 
Twentieth Century at the Salle Erard. 
She was assisted by Messrs. Barraud 
and Beelenot, choirmasters, and members 
of the choir of Notre Dame, and a few 
well chosen instrumentalists. 

Mme. Matha interpreted the varied 
music in a delightful manner. There was 
joyous simplicity in the songs of the 
Provinces—Lorraine, Burgundy, Brit- 
tany and Perigord—and classic beauty 
in the “Oratorio de Noél” of Bach. Fol- 
lowing the “‘“Enfance de Christ” of Ber- 
lioz and the second aria of the Archangel 
from César Franck’s “Redemption,” she 
selected numbers from modern music: 
the famous “Noél” of Augusta Holmes, 
the “Cloches de Noél” of Rhené-Baton, 
the Noél Pastoral’ of Louis Aubert, the 
“Noél des Jouets” of Ravel, a new “Epi- 
phanie” of Jeanne Thieffry and “La 
Priére du Roi Négre,” an amusing com- 
position by Tristan Klingsor. 


Other Recitalists 


Other recitalists of the week which 
might be mentioned were Ninon Vallin 
and Mme. Croiza, singers, Sascha Voti- 
chenko playing his Tympanon, and Issay 
Mitnitzky, violinist, on Dec. 22; the ap- 
pearance of Alexander Borovsky, pianist, 
on the 23rd, the ninth of the “Musique 
Vivante” series on the 24th, elaborate 
Christmas programs in all the churches 
on the 25th, a Wagner program of the 
Concerts Colonne and a Lamoureux Con- 
cert with Marguerite Beriza as soloist in 
the premiére of Imbert’s “La Verdure 
Doré,” and a piano recital by Edouard 
Risler on the 26th. 





Arturo Toscanini Returns to America 


to Lead N. Y. Philharmonic as Guest 
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age cee arrived in America to 
take up the baton of the New York 
Philharmonic as guest leader, Arturo 
Toscanini, conductor and régisseur of 
La Scala, will lead a number of novel- 
ties. His first appearance with the Phil- 
harmonic was scheduled for the evening 
of Jan. 14, the list including Respighi’s 
“Pines of Rome” in its first American 
hearing, and works of Wagner, Weber, 
Sibelius and Haydn. Mr. Toscanini will 
conduct eleven concerts, his last appear- 
ance being booked for Feb. 7. Among 
other unfamiliar works which he will 
lead are Vivaldi’s “Le Stagione,” De 
Sabata’s “Sera in Getsemane,” Sini- 
gaglia’s “La Baruffe Chiozotte” and 
Roger-Ducasse’s Sarabande. 

This will mark the noted Italian’s 
first appearagge in the United States 
since the, a@hson of 1920-21, when he 
brought hiS own symphonic orchestra of 
Italian musicians to New York for con- 
certs. In the interim Mr. Toscanini has 
been active as operatic and symphonic 
conductor in his native country, and in 
his post as director of La Scala has 
given notable productions of new works 
and novelties. He has also toured wide. 


ly with his orchestra in other countries, 
including Germany and Switzerland. 

Mr. Toscanini was born in Parma, 
March 25, 1867, and received his early 
training at the Milan Conservatory. 
Since his departure from operatic 
activity in America, he has been con- 
tinually active in the music of his coun- 
try. During the war he gave numerous 
concerts for Italian relief funds. He 
organized a series of opera for Milan in 
1915, and appeared as guest in Naples 
and elsewhere. His championship of 
Wagner aroused some opposition § in 
Italy upon his return and he resigned 
his post at one time as a result of his 
convictions on this point. 

His symphonic début in Rome in 1920 
created a furore when he returned to 
that city after four years’ absence. In 
the same year he was appointed asso- 
ciate with Scandiani at La Scala. In 
December of that year he arrived in 
America with his orchestra. His econ- 
certs were artistic triumphs. 

His activity at La Scala in the inter- 
vening years have been productive of a 
number of hearings of new works by his 
countrymen, Respighi, Alfano, Pizzetti, 
Zandonai and others. International in- 
terest was stirred in the world-premiére 
of Boito’s posthumous ‘“Nerone” two 
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“Shorthand” Invented for Music 
Dictation 





RUSSELS, Jan. 2.—Music stu- 

dents will hereafter be able to 
learn musical dictation in two 
years, instead of in the four hith- 
erto allotted, according to claims 
made for a new system of musical 
shorthand invented by Fernand 
Masuy, director of the school of 
music of La Louviere, Belgium. 
In this new time-saving system, 
there are only six basic signs to 
be committed to memory. “Black” 
notes are represented by a vertical 
stroke; “white” notes—equalling 
two black ones—by a _ crass; 
“round” notes, equalling four black 
or two white, by a double cross. 
Minims are represented by an 
oblique or horizontal stroke. In 
ordinary notation, the longer the 
note the simpler the design; but 
in this shorthand system this rule 
is reversed. Flats, sharps and | 
naturals are represented by spe- | 
cially placed dots: a sharp by a 
dot above the note, a flat by a dot | 
below the note, and a natural by a 
dot just in front of it. Unlike pre- 
vious systems, the present one does _ | 
not require extra lines to be ruled | 
above and below the stave, the | 
system being so designed that or- | 





dinary music paper suffices for the 
purpose of dictation. 





Conductor Named for Rome’s Academy 


Rome, Jan. 6.—Arturo Toscanini is 
mentioned as one of the first of the 
“immortals” in the new Italian Acad- 
emy, which is to be inaugurated April 
21 in the Giustinian Palace here, for- 
merly the headquarters of Italian Free- 
masonry. In addition to Toscanini and 
Gabriele d’Annunzio and William Mar- 
coni, who were previously mentioned, 
the other members will probably be 
Pirandello, playwright; Mascagni, com- 
poser; Gentile, philosopher; Corrandini, 
political philosopher; Scialoia, jurist; 
Tittoni, statesman; Fausto Salvatori, 
poet; Salvatore di Giacomo, poet, and 
Ettore Romagnoli, Grecian scholar. 

Widow of Saint-Saéns Wins 

Paris, Jan. 8.—The widow of Camille 
Saint-Saéns, who died in 1921, received 
an award today of the usufruct of the 
composer’s “author’s rights” from all his 
works, estimated to amount to 100,000 
francs a year, in an appeal before the 
First Chamber Court, which reversed a 
decision of the lower courts. Saint- 
Saéns left his wife out of his will after 
he had been separated from her nearly 
twenty years and bequeathed his for- 
tune to a grandniece, Valentine Lescure. 
After the composer’s death his widow 
demanded an annual allowance from 
this niece and on being refused brought 
suit for an outright ownership in half 
the works Saint-Saéns published after 
their marriage in 1875, plus the usufruct 
of all his works. This suit was rejected 
in July, 1924. 


Myra Hess Active Abroad 


LONDON, Dec. 25.—Following a num- 
ber of appearances throughout England 
this month, Myra Hess, pianist, will 
spend the first two weeks of January 
playing in Holland. On Jan. 19 she re- 
turns here for a concert with the Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra. From that time on un- 
til Jan. 30, when Miss Hess sails for the 
United States, she will be heard in 
Birmingham on the 20th, Cheltenham, 
on the 21st, London again on the 22nd, 
Liverpool| on the 23rd, Sheffield on the 
26th, Glasgow on the 28th. Bridge of 
Allan on the 29th and Edinburgh on 
the 30th. 





winters ago, and last season’s “Cavalieri 
di Ekebt”’ by Zandonai and the revival 
of “Pelléas and Mélisande” in French 
were widely chronicled as examples of 


his skill and _ electric qualities as 
régisseur. 
Mr. Toscanini is accompanied to 


America by his wife and daughter. He 
was the guest of honor, with Ottorino 
Respighi, at a reception given by the 
house of Steinway & Sons shortly afte: 
his arrival last week. 
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THE PROBLEM OF APPLAUSE 


HE origin of applause, as of many of our social 

habits, is lost in the haze of our racial past. 
We may speculate about it with the feeling that 
one guess is as good as another, since there is no 
likelihood of our ever discovering where and when 
the first group of human beings acclaimed some 
feat with noisy approval. We may trace the cus- 
tom, if we choose, to a clashing of weapons upon 
shields in a paean of victory or to the primitive 
beginnings of the theater. 

However the custom arose, it has survived 
through all vicissitudes of civilization, and as a 
survival presents today a problem in _ practical 
aesthetics. The problem is how to modify a firmly 
fixed social habit in such a way as to retain the 
useful part and remove the objectionable residue. 
For applause is at certain times as much of a 
nuisance as it is a benefit at other appropriate 
moments. 

We applaud to express our enjoyment, our ad- 
miration and our approval or we may applaud as 
an almost automatic reaction. In applause we ex- 
ternalize a number of internal impulses, varying 
from the courteous greeting of an unknown artist 
or a débutante to the spontaneous enthusiasm gen- 
erated by a splendid performance. The gesture 
of clapping hands may be a mere lackadaisical 
function of politeness or a sudden release of re- 
strained emotional urgency. 

The value of applause to the artist is well rec- 
ognized. It is a stimulation and an encouragement 
essential to his morale. A silent audience would 
be a formidable gathering for an artist to face, as 


the silence might mean anything—approbation, 
hostility, indifference or contempt. Some artists 
have the intuitive ability to feel the establishment 
of sympathetic contact between themselves and 
their auditors. But, even fortified with this knowl- 
edge, an artist would find it very difficult to do his 
best without a sign from those he is striving to 
please. 

No one questions the validity of applause in its 
proper place. The problem is the definite deter- 
mination of that place and the discovery of a way 
to curb its errancies. 

Those psychologists who maintain that hatred 
is an obverse manifestation of love may be able 
to explain why it is that we like to destroy with 
applause that state of exalted emotion that has 
been the cause of our enthusiasm. We have all 
of us been rudely awakened at concerts by the 
shock of a noisy demonstration that shatters the 
world of intangible beauty in which we have been 
living. It is at such times that one wishes that 
an agreement could be reached between all music- 
lovers to allow at least a half-minute pause be- 
tween the end of a composition and the outburst 
of released energy. 

Frequently we are not content to wait for the 
final period in the last sentence of a musical work, 
but drown out the concluding notes with our man- 
ual clamor. In this case, applause trespasses where 
it has no right to go, since it never should intrude 
upon the actual performance. 

Neither should applause break the continuity of 
a composition which is written in the form of sepa- 
rate movements. For the sake of maintaining the 
unity of the work, we can well afford to wait for 
the complete presentation. Our concert etiquette 
can be amended so as to permit of the perform- 
ance of a symphony or a string quartet without 
disturbing interludes. 


a> 


PARODY IN MUSIC 


RITING in the Nation, B. H. Haggin main- 

tains that a certain amount of unconscious 
parody is making its appearance in modern com- 
positions. “In music as in literature,” he says, 
“parody is produced by the use of an idiom by one 
to whom it is foreign—foreign, be it noted, not 
through birth but through experience and training. 
Conversely, when an idiom is used, consciously or 
unconsciously, by one to whom it is foreign, the 
result, whether intended or not, is parody.” 

From this thesis he proceeds to the conclusion 
that Stravinsky in “Ragtime” and George Gershwin 
in his new pianoforte concerto have produced un- 
conscious parodies. “The melodic idiom of jazz is 
distinctive,” he writes, “and needs, therefore, a 
composer completely at home in it to produce what 
is first-rate of its own type. In the hands of 
Stravinsky, it resulted in parody. While the themes 
of Gershwin’s first movement were straight jazz, 
and, constrained by the necessity of later being 
worked out, not very good jazz, the working out 
of these themes had all the characteristics of 
serious music and sounded. like it, except that in 
writing serious music Gershwin succeeded in pro- 
ducing nothing better than a rather poor imitation.” 

We differ from this writer in his opinion that 
imitation can be designated as parody. Implicit 
in the definition of parody is the idea of burlesque 
or travesty. There are many examples of pure 
parody in music, such as the “Burleske” for piano 
and orchestra by Richard Strauss and “Le Carneval 
des Animaux,” in which Saint-Saéns travestied some 
of his own familiar themes. But imitation, how- 
ever incongruous or humorous the result may be, 
is net necessarily parody. 





MYTH-MAKING 


UMAN interest—the element common to the 

best news stories and the greatest literary 
classics—is responsible for the tendency to read into 
music the personal history of composers. Apochry- 
phal stories about the romantic origin of certain 
compositions continue in circulation after they have 
been authoritatively denied time and again. We 
like myths, even when we know they are poetic 
fancies. 

Certainly composers express their joys and their 
sorrows in the music they write. They can not do 
otherwise, for one of the springs of inspiration is 
personal experience. But few of them take the 
public into their confidence to the extent of reveal- 
ing the exact incidents or the poignant moments 
that have given rise to musical expression. 
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Photo by Acme 
A Violinist in His Garden 


After playing “Aloha Oe” to natives of Honolulu 
and being duly decorated with native wreaths last 
fall, Fritz Kreisler concluded a tour of Australia and 
returned to Europe. He is shown with his wife, seated 
in the garden of their Berlin villa. The noted violinist 
has been féted in recitals on the Continent during the 
early winter. He will return to the United States for 
concert appearances in a number of cities this winter. 


Schnitzer—Germaine Schnitzer, pianist, performed 
the feat of playing six recitals in London at Wigmore 
Hall on six consecutive days. The artist was subse- 
quently engaged for a six weeks’ tour through the 
British Isles for next fall, when she will appear sevy- 
eral times in London, both with orchestra and in re- 
cital. Mme. Schnitzer was also offered a tour of Java 
and Dutch Indies, but had to refuse it. 


Ware—One has heard of Verdi monuments and Puc- 
cini spaghetti, but a living namesake is the unusual 
tribute recently paid to Harriet Ware. The composer’s 
friend, Mrs. Walter B. Gilbert, of York, Pa., has named 
her little daughter, Harriet Ware Gilbert. Mrs. Gil- 
bert is a church and concert soprano, and she paid this 
= to Miss Ware because she is an admirer of her 
works. 


D’Ollone—The French Academy of Fine Arts has 
awarded the Lasserre Prize to Max d’Ollone for his 
opera “Arlequin,”’ which had its premiére at the Paris 
Opéra in January, 1925. M. d’Ollone is well known as 
director of the American Conservatory at Fontaine- 
bleau. As composer he has to his credit another opera, 
“The Return,” an oratorio “Francis of Assisi,” a pan- 
tomime with music, “Bacchus and Silenus,” and a can- 
tata “Fredegundis.” He won the Grand Prix at the 
Paris Conservatoire. 


Pouishnoff—An invitation to view the magnificent 
house of Nero, which has recently been unearthed, was 
extended to Leff Pouishnoff on the occasion of his con- 
cert appearances in Rome. Mr. Pouishnoff stood on 
the platform of the audience hall in which Nero used 
to stand when playing the fidicula to the foreign ambas- 
sadors, to the senators and nobles. Most remarkable, 
reports Mr. Pouishnoff, is the gorgeous bathroom, 
—_— every morning Nero used to have his bath of 
milk. 


Harty—A proposal that brass bands in Great Britain 
play a higher type of music has been made by Sir 
Hamilton Harty, conductor of the Hallé Orchestra in 
Manchester. Sir Hamilton believes that both civil and 
military organizations mostly use mediocre material. 
He attributes this condition to both composers and 
publishers, and proposes that certain works which 
contain a strong rhythmic element, such as some of 
seer iy compositions, could be well transcribed for the 
and. 


House—Judson House, tenor, speaking of jazz in a 
recent interview, published in the Philadelphia /n- 
quirer, said: “While I know that jazz, as this synco- 
pated music is commonly called, is very popular with 
the masses, I think that its day is fast waning. I am 
sure that some day there will be evolved real ‘Ameri- 
can music.’ I hope to live to see the day when it can 
be said that America has been successful in promul- 
gating a brand of music of its own—one which will 
prove more popular than anything that has been done 
heretofore.” 


Flonzaley—Not only will the members of the Flon- 
zaley Quartet play before the King and Queen of Spain 
this season on their return to Europe, but, prior to sail- 
ing, the organization will have the honor of playing 
at the White House for President and Mrs. Coolidge 
and members of the Diplomatic Corps, on March 11. The 
Quartet during one month recently fulfilled nineteen 
engagements and eleven days of traveling in an 
itinerary that included the States of Massachusetts, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois and Minnesota. Jan- 
uary bookings will include Southern territory and Ha- 
vana, where the quartet will make its first visit. Febru- 
ary opens with an engagement in Palm Beach and 
closes in Harrisburg, Pa. In March the Flonzaleys 
will give their third New York concert of the season, 
in artistic collaboration with Wanda Landowska, harp- 
— The members will sail for Europe early in 

pril. 
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Paint and Counterpoint 





By Cantus Firraus. Jr 








Tuners 






i 


N out-of-tune piano gives discords; and there should be no 
m ©6discords in a happy family,” says a tuner’s prospectus. “Bring 
\ pleasure back to your home; bring harmony back. Don’t let 
the dollars that went into your piano be enjoyed by moths 
»} and mice.” The poignant tone of this appeal is hard to resist, 
the more so as the heart-gripping bulletin is headed “Has 


Music Lost Its Charm?” The persuasive advertising writer proceeds: “The 
automobile is kept tuned up, so is the sewing machine; so is the vacuum 
cleaner.” What more logical than a Service Station for Babies Grand? 


The moral is plain! A little wrench 
in time saves the ear-drum. More: a 
whole happy home may be devastated by 
the effect of an insidiously sagging piano 
wire. A moth nest in the felts may quite 
= the effect of a Rachmaninoff Pre- 
ude. 


* * 8 


Saviors of the Nation 


ECIDEDLY, tuners are the saviors 

of the nation! The brawny indivi- 
dual who produces shuddersome bangs 
from our’ pet’ instrument, after 
thoroughly dismantling it, and lays his 
tools on our best “tidies,” may be more 
serviceable than decorative. 

A classic story tells of a householder 
who protested that he hadn’t ordered one 
of these functionaries, and was told that 
his neighbor had! Doubtless all of us 
put off the evil hour as long as possible. 

It is remarkable that some genius has 
not produced a Piano-Tuner’s Symphony. 
What a chance for exotic chord effects! 
Richard Strauss would set the episode 
capitally. The protests of the owner at 
the presentation of the bill would fur- 
nish only one of a piquant series of 
tonal effects. Selah! 

* + * 


Irresistible 


E mustn’t forget the pretty knifings 

in the Muscovites’ “Carmencita.” 
The lady who takes ’em and twists ’em, 
tornado-wise, in that opus might make 
even the hardened cyclone-sufferers of 
the West take to their storm cellars. 
That is, in fact, where many of the 
musie critics of Manhattan are now to 


be found. 
+. oe * 


Different 


ian out one night during a recent 
visit to London, Ignace Paderewski 
is said to have met a young society man 
who had won for himself a great repu- 





tation for his skill at polo. Being praised 
by the pianist for his clever playing, 
he said it was different, indeed, from 
Paderewski’s performance. 

“Yes,” agreed Paderewski, “the dif- 
ference between us is perfectly clear. 
You are a soul who plays polo, while I 
am a Pole who plays solo.” 


* * * 


Bootery 


HICAGO, having shuddered at new 

operas of Japan and Louisiana, has 
also—in those boots of Our Mary’s 
which, the artist says, were once the 
property of an honest-to-goodness Slavic 
general—had a chance to sense the 
“Greatness of the Russian Sole.” 


* * * 
Abating a Nuisance 


si * be do you always borrow the 
next-door neighbor’s music? 
You can’t play a note.” 
“I know, but neither can she while I 
have it.” 
o*” * - 


On a Giordano Premiére 


ESTS may come and jests may go, 
But the public goes on forever. 


* * * 
Taking No Chances 


CORRESPONDENT in a contem- 

porary wants to know how a jazz 

pianist can be secured. The best way 

is to handcuff his hands behind his back 

and lock him in a room with no piano. 
—Passing Show. 


* * * 


OW that a certain noted conductor 

has espoused the color-organ, we 
wonder whether the piano with a long- 
time sustaining sedal will be relegated 
to the region of Former Favorites? 








LY queries of general interest can be published in this department, MusIcaL 
AMERICA will also reply when necessary through individual letters. Matters 
of strictly personal concern, such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 
musicians, cannot be considered, 
Communications must bear the name and address of the writer, not for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. Address Editor, The Question Boz. 








Schumann’s ‘‘Warum’’? 


Question Box Editor: 

Can you give me any data on Schu- 
mann’s “Warum?” I have to imper- 
sonate Clara Schumann and should like 
to use this number. M. A. W. 

Jamestown, N. Y., Jan. 7 1925. 

If you utilize “Warum?” in an imper- 
sonation of Clara Wieck Schumann, you 
will be committing a decided musical 
error, as the number has no connection 
whatever with her. It was dedicated, 
with the rest of the “Fantaisiestiicke,” 
to Robena Anna Laidlaw in 1837. The 
story that this piece softened the heart 
of Friedrich Wieck and led him to permit 
the marriage of his daughter to Schu- 
mann, is utterly without foundation. 


Schumann won Clara through a lawsuit 
by which he proved untrue stories that 
had blackened his reputation and proved 
also that he had a reasonable income. 
Therefore, both parties being of legal 
age, Wieck had no grounds for objecting 


to the match. 
+ *.4 


The Colestbens Handel 


Question Box Editor: 

Please give some examples of the speed 
with which Handel is reputed to have 
composed. M. H. 

Boston, Mass., Jan. 11, 1926. 


Handel wrote “Messiah” in twenty 
three days, “Samson” in about thirty. 
Twelve Concerti Grossi were written be- 
tween Sept. 29 and Oct. 30, 1739. The 








KURTZMANN PIANOS 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


'C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers 


526-536 NIAGARA STREET 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 








owner. 





STEINWAY 


The possession of a 
Steinway places the 
seal of supreme ap- 
proval upon the 
musical taste of the 
The music 
world accepts the 
name Steinway as 
the synonym for the 
highest achievement 
in piano building. 


‘The Instrument of the Immortals” 

















Concerto, Op. 6 in F Major, was com- 
posed in a single day. 
' ? 2 


Post Wagnerian Romantics 


Question Box Editor: ; 

Will you please tell me what romantic 
operas have been composed since Wagner 
and by whom? S. R. M. 

Rock Hill, S. C., Dec. 31, 1925. j 

Practically all opera written since 
Wagner may be designated “romantic” 
although some of the Italian “verismo” 
school and the Russian school are real- 
istic or fantastic in content. 

, + F 


Range of Vibrations 


Question Box Editor: ; 
What is the range of the human sing- 
ing voice in the matter of vibrations 
per second? How do these compare with 
the extremes of vibration which the ear 
is capable of hearing? ma. Bs 
Omaha, Neb., Jan. 8, 1925. ; 
The vibrations of the singing voice 
range from about sixty per second of a 
low bass, to about 1300 per second of 
a high soprano. To be heard as a tone, 
a sound must have at least sixteen to 
twenty vibrations per second. Tones of 


orchestral instruments vary from about 
forty to 4750 per second. Tones higher 
than this are unpleasantly shrill and at 
an upper limit, vary with the individual 
from 12,000 or less, to 41,000 when they 
become inaudible. 

7 2 9 


Stravinsky’s Wedding Present 


Question Box Editor: 

Can you give me the name of the com- 
position that Stravinsky wrote as a 
wedding present for Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
daughter? Also the name of the bride- 
groom? D. "Ss 

Allentown, Pa., Jan. 12, 1926. 

Stravinsky sent his “Fireworks,” a 
Fantasy for Orchestra, Op. 4, to Na- 
diejda Rimsky-Korsakoff on the occasion 
on her marriage to Maximilian Stein- 


berg. 
as , a 


Accordatura 


Question Box Editor: 
What is meant by the term “accorda- 
tura?” T. B. 
Parkersburg, W. Va., Jan. 9, 1925. 
Accordatura is the series of tones ac- 
cording to which a stringed instrument 
is tuned. Thus, with the violin, the ac- 
cordatura is G, D, A, E ' 











Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more valu- 
able improvements than all others. 
Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Warerooms, 509 Fifth Ave. New York 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 











BushsLane 


Years rich with experience and accom- 
lishment back of this name vouch 
‘or extraordinary musical merit. 


Bush & Lane Piano Co., Holland, Mich. 


Grands 


of superior 
tone quality. 


Cecilian 
Players with 
all-metal action. 





WEAVER PIANOS 


| An Artistic Triumph. 


WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, York,Pa. 
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PROF. LEOPOLD AUER 


MASTER VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR OF THE WORLD 


SERGEI KLIBANSKY 


INTERNATIONALLY FAMOUS VOCAL TEACHER 


FLORENCE HINKLE 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST SOPRANO 





HERBERT WITHERSPOON 
MME. AURELIA ARIMONDI 








JUNE 28 to AUGU 
WILLIAM 


CELEBRAJED V 


ALEXAN| 


EMINE}T HU 


CLAREN 


DEAN 0” AME! 


DISTINGUISHED SINGER and TEACHER 





FAMOUS VOCAL TEACHER 


LEON SAMETINI 


RENOWNED VIOLINIST 





PIANO PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC { ITAL 
Alma W. Anderson Anna Ring Clauson Gertrude Gahl Grace Levinson Lillian Rogers CLASS PIANO INSTRUCTION : 
Maurice Aronson Kenneth Cummings Ruby Ginsburg Dorothy Mendelssohn Myra Seifert-Johnson HARMONIC EAR TRAINING AND ENSI 
Willa-Bee Atkinson Clara T. Dailey Helen Greenbaum Laura Neel — Sevin KEYBOARD HARMONY 
Moissaye Boguslawski Mary Eleanor Daniels Eudora B. Harbers Howard Neumiller Ethel Stenn . IDUCT. 
Vera Bowen Elena De Marco Pauline Houck Emily B. Nash Lillian Stumbaugh = AND CHORAL CONDUCT 
Julia Lois Caruthers Harry R. Detweiler Mabel Wrede-Hunter Lillian Powers C. Gordon Wedertz NG y , 
Hilma Enander Max Kramm Bess Resseguie W. Otto Miessner FREI 
VOICE HISTORY OF MUSIC 
Aurelia Arimondi Edouardo Dufresne Howard Neumiller Edoardo Sacerdote ’ en Witherspoon : 
Vittorio Arimondi Rose Lutiger Gannon Jessie Waters Northrop Lucille Stevenson COMPOSITION CLAI 
Sara Irene Campbell Mabel Sharp Herdien Graham Reed Isaac Van Grove ORCHESTRATION SAX¢ 
Belle Forbes Cutter Charles H. Keep Alvene Resseguie Helen Wolverton COUNTERPOINT 
Lois Dyson VIOLIN Christian Lyngby MUSICAL LITERATURE 
Max Fischel Guy Hartle Bertha Kribben Myrtle Martin Carl Busch _ 
Maurice Goldblatt Ray Huntington Vicor Kuzdo Rudolph Reiners Wesley La Violette 
Arnold Volpe 
CHURCH ORGAN =e 
Clarence Eddy C. Gordon Wedertz 


MOVING PICTURE ORGAN 


Charles H. Demorest Helen Greenbaum 





STU 
DORM 


Artistic and sumptuous dormitory acc 





VIOLONCELLO VIOLA 
Jaroslav Gons Maurice Goldblatt Max Fischel Arnold Volpe 
HARMONY, COMPOSITION, COUNTERPOINT, CANON AND FUGUE - 


Nellie Moench 


Harold B. Maryott 
Wesley La Violette 


Pauline Houck 


Carl Busch 
Laura D. Harris 


REPERTOIRE-INTERPRETATION CLASSES 


Herbert Witherspoon Professor Leopold Auer Alexander Raab 





(Vocal) (Violin) (Piano) 

William S. Brady Arnold Volpe Maurice Aronson in college buildin Piano furnished 
(Vocal) (Violin) (Piano) s 8: 

Richard Hageman Sergei Klibansky Make reser 
(Vocal) (Vocal) 








Prof. Auer, Mr. Raab, Mr. Collins, Mr. Witherspoon, Mr. Brady, Mr. Hageman, Mr. Klibansky, Mme. Hinkle, Mr. Sametini, Mr. Eddy and Mr. 

Demorest have each consented to award Free Fellowships to the students who, after an open competitive examination, are found to possess T 

the greatest gift for playing or singing. Free Fellowship application blank on request. of 
n 





FALL SESSION OPENS SEPT. 13 


CHICAGO MUSI 


COMPLETE SUMMER OR WINTER CATALOG ON REQUEST 
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GUST 7 (Six Weeks) 
LLIAM S. BRADY RICHARD HAGEMAN 


LEBRAJED VOCAL INSTRUCTOR NOTED COACH and ACCOMPANIST 


EXANDER RAAB EDWARD COLLINS 


MINENT HUNGARIAN PIANIST RENOWNED AMERICAN PIANIST 


ARENCE EDDY ARNOLD VOLPE 


.N or AMERICAN ORGANISTS ILLUSTRIOUS THEORIST and VIOLINIST 


{ ITALIAN 
Amedeo C. Nobili 


ND ENSEMBLE PLAYING 
” Arnold Volpe 
UCT. (Chamber Music) 
Edward Collins 
(Two Piano Music) 





FLUTE 

A. Quensel 
CLASS VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
MUSIC APPRECIATION 
SIGHT READING 
EAR TRAINING 
ACOUSTICS 


ISAAC VAN GROVE |; 


CELEBRATED COACH and OPERA CONDUCTOR ra 


W. OTTO MIESSNER |; 


NOTABLE AUTHORITY on PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC || 


CARL BUSCH 


WELL KNOWN COMPOSER and THEORIST 


OPERA CLASSES (Repertoire and Action) 


Isaac Van Grove 


CLASSES IN ART OF ACCOMPANYING (Vocal, Violin, Opera, ete.) 


Richard Hageman 


TEACHERS’ NORMAL COURSES 





eae VOCAL ART AND LITERATURE PIANO 

— Harold B. Maryott Alexander Raab 
CLARINET ENGLISH COMPOSITION Julia Lois Caruthers 
SAXOPHONE EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 7 a. a. 

J. P. Burns Eston V. Tubbs ; phi tae nae 


VIOLIN 


Professor Leopold Auer 
Max Fischel 
Ray Huntington 


VOCAL 


EXPRESSION AND DRAMATIC ART 








CONCERT, CHAUTAUQUA, LYCE- 
UM AND HARP 
Elena De Marco 


TOE, BALLET, INTERPRETATIVE 
AND CLASSICAL DANCING 


Cecille Barnett 
Libushka Bartusek 
Elma Pearl 


FOLK DANCING 
Nellie Moench 


JDENT 
AITORIES 


1itory accommodations for men and women 
‘urnished with each room. Prices reasonable. 
ake reservations now. 








Lester Luther 


CLASS VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
COURSES FOR SUPERVISORS OF ORCHESTRA AND BAND INSTRUMENTS 
ORCHESTRAL AND BAND ENSEMBLE 


Raymond Dvorak 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 


Lester Luther 

Mabel L. Howatt 
Fannie B. Linderman 
Elma Pearl 

Margaret Hayes 


SCHOOL OF ACTING 


Lester Luther 


TROMBONE 


Carl Braun 


Herbert Witherspoon 
William S. Brady 
Sergei Klibansky 





TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES and DEGREES 


Teachers’ Certificates and the Degrees of Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, Bachelor of Music Education, Bachelor of Oratory and Master 
of Oratory are conferred at the end of each summer session upon professionals, who have the required knowledge and pass satisfactory exami- 


nations. Full details in Summer Catalog. 
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ICAL COLLEGE 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, President 


A Conservatory Pledged to the Highest Artistic Standards 


ESTABLISHED 1867 


CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 
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Singers and Pianists Vie in New York's Week of Recitals 





Newcomers and Established 
Favorites Heard in Attrac- 
tive Programs by Discrimi- 
nating Audiences—Dusolina 
Giannini Hailed at Only Re- 
cital of Season in Manhattan 
—Dohnanyi Forsakes Baton 
for Keyboard — Friedman 
Returns and Walter Giese- 
king Captures Public in 
Début 


ITH Walter Gieseking 

making his American 
début, Ignaz Friedman 
returning after an en- 
tire season’s absence, 
* and Ernst von Dohn- 
anyi forsaking the conductor’s stand 
for the pianist’s chair, pianists were 
well to the fore in the public eye dur- 
ing the past week. Offsetting this on 
the vocal side were Dusoline Giannini 
in her first New York appear- 
ance since her successes abroad, Eva 
Gauthier in a program illustrating 
four centuries of song and Karin 
Branzell of the Metropolitan in an in- 
teresting recital. Felix Salmond, ’cell- 
ist, returned after a long absence, and 
other soloists and ensembles were 
heard in various halls. 








Tas and Loesser 


The first of a series of three recitals 
was given by Helen Teschner Tas, vio- 
linist, and Arthur Loesser, pianist, in 
the Steinway Salon on the evening of 
Jan. 4. The series, which will later 
bring a novelty or two, was opened with 
Bach, Chausson and Beethoven. The 
musicianly and well coérdinated play- 
ing of the two artists conveyed the spirit 
of the Bach Sonata in B Minor, origi- 
nally for flute, but arranged for violin. 
Mme. Tas, who has been heard on pre- 
vious occasion in New York as recitalist 
and with orchestra, performed the 
Chausson “Poéme” with spirit and 
rhythmic authority. Her tone at mo- 
ments suffered from dryness, but there 
was vigor and contrast in her interpre- 
tations. Perhaps the best playing of 
the evening was achieved in Beethoven’s 
Sonata in E Flat. Mr. Loesser’s fine 
gifts as a technician were here excel- 
lently illustrated. His fluent and clean- 
cut performance was a model of just 
stress and mastery of classic form. Mme. 
Tas contributed playing much in the 
mood of the masterwork, and both ar- 
tists had a very cordial a 


Goossens with Hartmann Quartet 


A feature of the second recital of the 
season by the Hartmann Quartet, in 
Town Hall on Jan. 4, was the appearance 
of Eugene Goossens as pianist in his 
own Quintet, Op. 23. This work, though 
in one movement, had varied moods and 
definite sections. Mr. Goossens’ idiom 
is ultra-modern, with, however, an innate 
flair for melody that can never be en- 
tirely concealed. There are suggestions 
of Scriabin and other Russians in the 
work, but on the whole some fine rhap- 
sodie flights and interesting experiments 
with timbres give delight to the hearer. 
The absence of traditional form is, per- 
haps, its serious handicap. There were 
moments of rather barren facility, rhyth- 
mic experiments that did not quite 
“come off.” A vigorous talent, at bottom 
individual and _ sturdily Anglo-Saxon, 
underlies the work. Mr. Goossens played 
the piano part forcefully. and the mem- 
bers of the Quartet coped excellently 
with the intricate work. 

The players were undoubtedly more 
at ease in their Mozart Quartet, Op. 13, 
in D Minor. Playing with much vi- 
vacity and an informal quality, which 
gave much of color and warmth of tone 
to the work. Leo Weiner’s Quartet No. 
1, in E Flat was a pleasing quasi- 


novelty, somewhat conventional in form 
but bearing the impress of folk material. 
of the quartet, 


The members Arthur 





PTT TTT ALL 


Hartmann and Bernard Ocko, violins; 
Mitja Stillman, viola, and Lajos Shuk, 
’cello, provided a good ensemble and 
vigorous incisiveness of rhythm in all 
three works. i oe ee @ 


Dusolina Giannini Returns 


Returning tor the second time from 
praised appearances in Europe, Dusolina 
Giannini gave a homecoming recital in 
Carnegie Hall, on the evening of Jan. 4, 
and was welcomed by a large and repre- 
sentative audience. The effect of her 
experiences abroad has been the enrich- 
ment of an already remarkable talent, 
and those who had expected to note an 
advancement did not have their hopes 
cast down. 

In her opening number, “Divinités du 
Styx,” from Gluck’s “Alceste,” Miss Gian- 
nini manifested some constraint, and 
there were cold glints in the voice. The 
tone grew warmer through the singing 
of Rachmaninoff’s “In the Silent Night” 
and Tchaikovsky’s “Toujours 4 Toi,” and 
by the time she reached the Verdian aria, 
“Pace, pace, mio Dio,” she was in com- 
plete command of her resources. 

Four lieder of Schubert, a Gounod aria 
—“‘Plus Grand dans son Obscurité,” from 
“La Reine de Saba”—two Spanish-Cali- 
fornian folksongs arranged by Gertrude 
Ross, and two Spanish songs of Del 
Fuente arranged by Frank La Forge, 
filled out the formal program. But these 
were not enough for her delighted au- 
ditors, who exacted at intervals several 
extra numbers, including “Voi lo sapete,” 
from “Cavalleria Rusticana,”’ Schu- 
mann’s “Widmung,” Strauss’ “Zueig- 
auas” and La Forge’s “Before the Cruci- 
=" 

The recital served to emphasize afresh 
the exceptional beauty and power of Miss 
Giannini’s voice, which is one of the finest 
soprano organs to be heard anywhere to- 
day. Its amplitude, clarity and variety 
of tonal color would in themselves dis- 
tinguish its possessor. To this equip- 
ment Miss Giannini brings an innate ap- 
titude for singing and an _ instinctive 
feeling for style. While her voice is es- 
sentially dramatic and her temperament 
inclines her to operatic intensity, her in- 
terpretations are guided by a musical in- 
telligence that is very sensitive to the 
values of line and shade. 

One finds her therefore apt in lyric 
finesse and in subtleties of emotional ex- 
pression. Her eloquence can be both pas- 
sionate and tender, fiery and dulcet. 

The accompaniments of Frank La 
Forge, played from memory with the 
closest following of the singer’s inten- 
tions, were no small part of the evening’s 
enjoyment. B. l. D; 








Mary Allen, Contralto 


Mary Allen, contralto, who has sung 
in various places and who made a New 
York recital début about five years ago, 
reappeared in the Town Hall on the 
afternon of Jan. 5, with Edward Rechlin 
as accompanist. 

Miss Allen began her program with 
Bach’s aria, “Strike, O Strike, Expected 
Hour!” with Mr. Rechlin at the organ. 
The second group was of German lieder, 
two dreary Schubert songs, and two each 
of Franz and Brahms. The third group 
was in French, of songs by Balakirieff, 
Bruneau, Chausson and Bordes, the 
fourth, a first American performance of 
songs by Othmar Schock, and the final 
group in English by Mallinson, Barnet 
and Griffes. 

There is no doubt that Miss Allen’s 
voice is a fine one naturally nor that 
she has improved its possibilities since 
her début here in October, 1920. A 
quality of unrelieved gloom, however, in 
her tone-color rendered everything she 
sang pathetic when not tragic. The 
Bach aria was monotonous as it always 
is whenever it is sung, which is not very 


often. Schubert’s “Death and_ the 
Maiden” is not one of the master’s great 
songs and “Friihlingsglaube,” which 


Miss Allen sang at her former appear- 
ance, is more interesting in its piano 
transcription. In the French group, 
“Le Charme” of Chausson was perhaps 
the most striking number. The Schock 
songs were somewhat sentimental in con- 
tent. The third one, “Gekommen ist de 
Mai” was repeated. VF 
The audience was very appreciative 
throughout the program and brought the 
singer back for many bows. J. A..H. 


Robeson and Brown 


The current vogue of Negro folk-songs 
was again illustrated in the size and 
interest of the audience that attended 
the recital of Paul Robeson and Law- 
rence Brown in the Town Hall on the 
evening of Jan. 5. Mr. Robeson is an 
effective interpreter of the music of his 
race because he presents that music with 
the utmost simplicity and directness. A 
strain of wistful melancholy pervades 
his sonorous bass-baritone voice, and his 
readings have a peculiarly pathetic poig- 
nancy. 

This sombre quality of intonation 
made his singing of “Water Boy” and 
“Sometimes I Feel Like a Motherless 
Child” profoundly moving, and was felt 
as a shadowy tinge of emotion even in 
songs of more buoyant mood, such as 
“Every Time I Feel de Spirit” and 
“Scandalize My Name.” The program 





Of Jan. §; 





was made up largely of familiar songs, 
of which “Water Boy” and “Joshua Fit 
de Battle ob Jericho” evoked the 
heartiest applause. 

Mr. Brown’s collaboration extended 
beyond his accompaniments and his ad- 
mirably harmonized arrangements of 
seven songs. In a half dozen numbers 
he joined in with his light tenor voice, 
sometimes in antiphonal response and 
sometimes in an artless kind of canon. 


Sonya Michell’s Second 


Sonya Michell gave her second piano 
recital of the season in Chickering Hall 
on the evening of Jan. 5. The program 
included a Mozart Sonata, a Chopin 
group and numbers by Moussorgsky, 
Debussy, Szanto, De Falla and Strav- 
insky. 

Miss Michell proved a skillful, enter- 
taining, and, at times, very robust 
player. Her performance was clean- 
cut and intelligent, and more enjoyable 
in moments of lightness than those in 
which she attempted to paint upon broad 
canvases. Unappreciation of the value 
of rubato made her Chopin somewhat 
matter-of-fact, but colorful numbers 
found a sympathetic oa 


The Cherniavskys Again 


The Cherniavsky Trio, whose members 
and instruments are, respectively, Leo, 
Jan, Mischel, and violin, piano, and 
‘cello, appeared in what was described 
as their twenty-fifth anniversary recital 
in Aeolian Hall on the evening of 
Jan. 5, their second recital this season. 

To celebrate the passing of a quarter 
century in the projection of chamber 
music the brothers played solos, as well 
as Trios by Schubert and Arensky. 
Their customary worthiness was noted 
in the ensemble music, an ease and con- 
fidence that is not often heard, and their 
performance of the Schubert, except for 
a few moments of dryness, was admir- 
able. As solo performers the brothers 
proved skilled and unembarrassed by the 
self-effacement that often mars the play- 
ing of a veteran ensemble artist. Mischel 
played Boellmann’s Variations Sympho- 
niques, Jan a Chopin group, and Leo, 
Tartini’s ubiquitous “Devil Trill.” 


Salmond—Dohnanyi—Hadley 


Felix Salmond, ’cellist, was heard in 
recital in Aeolian Hall on the afternoon 
assisted by Ernst von 
Dohnanyi, and Henry Hadley in com- 
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| “She was admirable in the Haydn concerto 


| 
“Added to Mme. Rosanoff’s sound musicianship, there is an invaluable 
sense of the musical fitness of things in matters of color, mood and 


nuance 


position 





| lightful purity 


“As a solo instrument, the 


when it is played upon by 
Mme. Rosanoff.” 


the gentle sex who is a splendid musician.” 


| “An artist in every sense of the word 


|| “The balance between the emotional and intellectual qualities of this 
young ’cellist’s art lends just the right touch of deft charm, resilient 
strength and sense of color, form and restraint to her playing 


“When she played Bach’s suite there was an astonishing depth of tone 
and penetrating insight concerning the formidable contents of this com- 


“Her intonation was faultless and her tone spun with de- 


‘cello may 
to be desired, but its deficiences are almost lost sight of 
such a delightful artist as 


Marie Roemaet Rosanoff 


{| “Exemplifies that rare combination in the music world, a ’cellist of 


GRENA BENNETT, 
N. Y. American, Nov. 26th 


“Fine intonation and superlative taste 


| “Extraordinary maturity and feeling for style 


.”’ SAMUEL CHOTZINOFF, 
The World, Nov. 27th 


leave something 


W. J. HENDERSON, 
The Sun, Nov. 27th 
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The Philadelphians, Plus Povla Frijsh 
and the Color Organ 








HE Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold 
Stokowski, conductor; Povla Frijsh, 
soprano, soloist; with the co-operation of 
Thomas Wilfred, playing the clavilux. 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 5, Evening. The 


program: 
“Canticum Fratis Solis”......... Loeffler 
Mme. Frijsh 
Symphony, No. 5, in D...... Miaskovsk 
“Scheherezade” ...... Rimsky-Korsako 


With Clavilux—Mr. Wilfred 


The three novelties of this unusual 
program present a trilemma for the re- 
viewer. Any one of them, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, would take pre- 
cedence over the remainder of a pro- 
gram, and would justify consideration in 
greater detail than is possible where all 
three must be discussed in a single sum- 
mary. 

As a way out, they will be taken in 
the order in which they were played, 
which was not the succession of the 
printed program. After the types had 
done their work, Mr. Stokowski evi- 


dently reconsidered his judgment as to 


which work was the better curtain 
raiser, and he placed the Loeffler “Hymn 
to the Sun,” of Library of Congress 
fame, ahead of the unknown symphony 
out of Muscovy. Perhaps the results 
would have been the same either way. 


Mr. Loeffler’s work was reviewed in 
these columns by John Alan Haughton 
at the time of its introductory perform- 
ance at Mrs. Coolidge’s Festival in the 
National Capital, last October, and the 
circumstances of its composition were 
narrated then. Tuesday’s performance 
by the Philadelphians was the first in 
New York, and had been awaited with 
much interest. The soloist being the 
same, the chief point of difference, other 
than the environs in which it was heard, 
was that an orchestra of full symphonic 
proportions was used on this occasion, 
as compared to a chamber organization 
in the Washington premiére. Doubtless 
Mr. Stokowski’s larger ensemble, led 
with unflagging emphasis of the work’s 
beautiful sonorities, added to the rich- 
ness of the score through the doubling 
and tripling of parts, but it may be 
questioned whether such a golden glow 
of sensuous tone conforms best with the 
religiosity of Mr. Loeffler’s subject and 
ry profoundly devotional treatment 
of it. 

Not to split hairs on this issue, how- 
ever, it can only be recorded here that 
there was a heart-kindling performance 
of one of the most beautiful works 
America has produced—a work which, 
if it had been written forty years ago 
by César Franck, might well have been 
acclaimed a masterpiece. It has, per- 
haps, arrived a little late, for there is 
no denying that its atmosphere, if not 
its idiom, is that of a day that has gone. 

Superb as is the mastery of orchestra, 


beautiful as are the harmonies, indi- 
vidual and personal as are the themes 
and the treatment of them, there is in 
this music something of the afterglow 
that succeeds a sunset. It is retrospec- 
tive, not only of the life of the elderly 
composer who has here perhaps achieved 
his finest work, but of a period in music 
from which a restless world has turned 
a little impatiently, for weal or woe. But 
let us salute it for what it is, music 
beautiful, imaginative, sincere, and art- 
fully wrought! 

Mme. Frijsh sang the modern Italian 
version of the Umbrian lines of St. 
Francis with an eloquence that effaced 
her vocal limitations. Would the canticle 
be more moving if intoned by a baritone 
or bass? One can only wonder. 


The Miaskovsky Symphony, the fifth 
of eight written by the time the com- 
poser had reached his mid-forties, was 
of lively interest as the first important 
work New York has heard from the pen 
of the man who is regarded in Russia as 
the foremost symphonist of the day. 

The reviewer can best state his reac- 
tion by saying that he would like, forth- 
with, to hear it again. It proved to be 
anything but revolutionary, though it 
possessed a tugging undertow that be- 
spoke the influence of the events through 
which the composer has lived and 
worked in the more chaotic days of Rus- 
sia’s national travail. Its second move- 
ment, ostensibly a lullaby interrupted by 
a fugato, was like a panorama of all 
that has happened since the crash of the 
old Czarist order. 

Yet this has been described as the 
most amiable of the Miaskowsky sym- 
phonies, and so it may very well be. The 
adjective, “Apollinarian,” applied to it, 
is by no means inept. 

Its upper currents have sunlight and 
grace. Tchaikovsky the melodist is not 
forgotten, though there is little tendency 
here to wear the heart on the melodic 
sleeve. 

It is Russian music, but not con- 
sciously nationalistic. Moussorgsky has 
a moment, but a very incidental one. It 
would seem that Rimsky-Korsakoff and 
Stravinsky also, asked to be remembered 
and that the composer was too polite to 
refuse. But behind everything is a real 
man, courageous, forthright in his 
speech, sure of what he has to say and 
saying it with a sound and engaging 
mastery of the symphonic form and of 
the orchestral ensemble through which 
he speaks. 

The material of the symphony seemed, 
on first hearing, to be above the ordi- 
nary, without possessing the pneuma of 
highest inspiration. Mr. Stokowski has 
a way of making mediocre music sound 
better than it is, and this prompts cau- 
tion with respect to some details of the 


symphony. It beyond doubt, 


superbly played. i 


was, 


* * 


The tendency to discuss at length the 
color adventure, illustrative of the possi- 
bilities of combining Mr. Wilfred’s ap- 
paratus with that of the orchestra, must 
be resisted. It has already been des- 
cribed in a review from Philadelphia, 
where the “Scheherezade” experiment 
was tried in advance of the orchestra’s 
visit to New York. Suffice it to say that 
Mr. Wilfred’s phantasmagoria of mag- 
ical color shapes that came and went, 
merging, melting away, assuming new 
depths and intensities, sometimes sug- 
gesting the sea with a surprising ap- 
proach to literal picturing, sometimes 
giving the hint of dim human figures 
moving in realms of sheer fantasy, but 
chiefly intangible beyond the power of 
words to describe, was of endless fas- 
cination and delight to the eye. To the 
reviewer, at least, it succeeded in con- 
veying much the same succession of im- 
pressions as Rimsky-Korsakoff’s essenti- 
ally coloristic music. 

Unfortunately, however, eye and ear 
seemed in rivalrous competition, rather 
than in the friendliest co-ordination, 
and the eye had its way. With the 
orchestra hidden behind the huge screen 
on which the clavilux projected its 
dreamland visions, even the Philadel- 
phians were reduced to the réle of sup- 
plying a mere accompaniment, full of 
virtuoso splendors but heard only half- 
consciously. Occasionally the ear re- 
asserted itself to the extent of recog- 
nizing that the orchestral performance 
had all the wanted Stokowskian sump- 
tuosity of tone, but there was no denying 
that the music was forced into a second- 


ary place. OscAR THOMPSON. 
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forth in a program note—of the re- 
ligious contacts of Rome on a nature 
shaped largely by the spirit and the 
chorales of the Lutheran church. It is 
euphonious, attractive music, well knit 
and equally well scored, serious-minded, 
sincerely felt, a worthy contribution to 
America’s compositions in the larger 
forms. 

Beyond that, it is not possible to go 
in praise of the work, on the basis of 
impressions gained at a single hearing. 
These impressions did not include a 
feeling that the score exhibited marked 
invidualitv or personality, either as to 
material or style, or any very vital 
musical thoughts clamoring for expres- 
sion. Instead, the tone-poem suggested 
a transitory, intermediate stage in the 
composer’s development, though sveak- 
ing well for his subjugation of the 
technics of his art. wT. 


Mr. Mengelberg’s Farewell 


New York Philharmonic, Willem Men- 
gelberg, conductor; Carnegie Hall, Jan. 
10, afternoon. The program: 


Symphony in B Minor......... Schubert 
“A Negro Rhapsody”......... Goldmark 
Overture to “Leonore”........ Beethoven 
Tone Poem, “Death and Transfigura- 
SOON” 9.6404c050550064 006600007 Strauss 


There was nothing unusual about Mr. 
Mengelberg’s program. It was well 
chosen for his farewell appearance of 
the season. It demonstrated all of his 
virtues, none of his faults. There was 
his meticulous attention to detail, his 
subtlety of phrasing; there was a mag- 
nificent sweep and power, a wonderfully 
vital conception for every number. And 
it marked the occasion of a great per- 
sonal ovation for Mr. Mengelberg. 
Rounds of applause greeted his first ap- 
pearance, unbounded enthusiasm fol- 
lowed each number. When he returned 
after the intermission, there were floral 
tributes for him and a great audience 
on its feet to pay him honor. At the 
end of the concert he made a little 
speech in which he handed over the or- 
chestra to his “great and good friend, 
Arturo Toscanini” who, incidentally, was 
present, sizing up the situation and re- 
ceiving cordial greetings from Mr. 
Mengelberg and his audience-to-be. 

E, A. 


Friends of Music 


The Society of the Friends of Music, 
Artur Bodanzky, conductor; orchestra 
of the Metropolitan Opera; chorus of 
the Friends of Music; soloists Elisabeth 
Rethberg, soprano; Gustav Schiitzen- 
dorf, baritone; Lynwood Farnum, or- 
ganist; Town Hall, Jan. 10, afternoon. 
The program: 

Prelude and Fugue in A minor.....Bach 


Lynwood Farnum 
Solo Cantata, ‘‘Non sa che sia dolore,” 


Bach 
Elisabeth Rethberg 
“Un poco allegro” from Fourth Trio 
WOE £:¢:¢0:.0bbt cee Gabe seed nek Bach 
Fugue in G major (“A la Gigue’’)..Bach 
Lynwood Farnum 
Cantata No. 68, “Also hat Gott die 
OURS MONEE 6 6s <a bees 6 s.40%642 4 Bach 
Soprano, baritone, chorus and orchestra 


Following its own precedent of two 
all-Bach programs each season, the So- 
ciety of the Friends of Music paid its 
first tribute of the year to Johann Sebas- 
tian at this concert. 

The gem of the afternoon was the 
“Pfingst Cantata,” which enshrines the 
familiar soprano aria, “Mein glaiibiges 
Herz,” known to every concert-goer as 
“My Heart Ever Faithful.’”’ Mme. Reth- 
berg sang the aria with fine regard for 
its beauties, both of devotional spirit 
and of vocal ornamentation. Mr. 
Schiitzendorf dealt effectively with the 
aria, “Du bist geboren mir zu Gute.” 
The final chorus, which was excellently 
intoned, is one of the best examples of 
Bach’s profoundly religious inspiration. 

The solo cantata, one of Bach’s few 
settings of Italian texts, is far from be- 
ing on the same level, not only because 
its subject is secular, but because 
its style is weaker and its expression 
somewhat tedious, with too many repe- 
titions. Mr. Farnum’s playing of the 
organ pieces was thoroughly competent. 

B. L. D. 





PENING his second season in this 
country with appearances at the 
Chamber Music Festival in Washing- 
ton, a recital at the Matinee Musical 

Club in Philadelphia and as guest artist of 
the Beethoven Association in New York, Mr. 
Richards has won generous praise from the 
critics. Following his three New York recitals 
with George Barrere on Jan. 17, 24 and 31, the 
harpsichordist will make a transcontinental 
tour, returning in time to give his concert at 


the White House on March 18. 


* * * 


Said Lawrence Gilman 


sociation concert: 


hension of style and quality. 





in the Herald 
Tribune, concerning the recent Beethoven As- 


“Mr. Richards, admirable player of the 
harpsichord, played for us, with fine compre- 
We shall re- 
member longest that vision called up by Mr. 
Richards of William Byrd, weaving his deli- 
cate golden counterpoint three centuries and 
a half ago; of Morley under his Elizabethan 
oaks, brushing off the bees, contriving an im- 
perishable song for Shakespeare.” 


LEWIS 


ICHARDS 


HARPSICHORD 











traditions. 
his. 


wrote: 


© Underwood ¢4 Underwood 


Direction: GEORGE ENGLES 
STEINWAY HALL, N. Y. 


expertly.” 


“Mr. Richards’ performance was one 

it would have been hard to surpass. 
He drew masterfully upon the resources of 
the instrument. 
the very difficult technique of the harpsichord ; 
he has also apparently steeped himself in its 
Every effect of the instrument is 
Under his fingers the music does not 
merely sound. It lives.” 


AID Olin Downes of the New York 
Times, concerning the same concert: 


And the New York Evening World critic 


“The crisp clarity of tone and sparkling vi- 
vacity of his playing were admirable.” 


It was the Evening Journal which said: 

“Lewis Richards, on a harpsichord and not 
a modified piano, played a quantity of Eliza- 
bethan music and played it authentically and 


He has not only mastered 


* ** * 
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positions of their own for ’cello and 
piano, and with Dr. S. Rumchisky as 
accompanist in other numbers. 

Mr. Salmond began with an arrange- 
ment by Siloti of a Bach Organ Toccata, 
after which he played a “Vilanelle” by 
Pianelli by request, and a Sonata by 
Sammartini. His second appearance 
was with Mr. von Dohnanyi in the 
latter’s Sonata for ’Cello and Piano in 
B Flat, and his third, Hadley’s “Suite 
Ancienne” composed for and dedicated 
to him. - The final group was of pieces 
by Faure and Frank Bridge. 

The early pieces were particularly 
grateful and in the Sammartini, Mr. 
Salmond did some of the best playing 
of the afternoon, his tone being, for the 
most part, of silken beauty. In the 
Dohnanyi Sonata, the composer has un- 
doubtedly inclined his ear unto Brahms. 
His playing of the piano part was oc- 
casionally rather robustious and often 
somewhat overwhelming. In lighter 
moments, both ’cellist and pianist, de- 
livered some exquisite passages. Mr. 
Hadley’s Suite is pleasant music and 
was given, naturally, a performance 
that made the most of it. The Fauré 
“Berceuse” and “Elégie’”’ were both 
fine pieces of playing and _ Bridge’s 
“Mélodie,” dedicated to Mr. Salmond, 
was interesting. Mr. Salmond has not 
been heard in New York in recital for 
several years. This is a pitv for there 
are not many really good ’cellists, and 
one cannot afford to do without one of 
the best of them. eae: | 


Hospital Benefit 


A concert was given in the Town Hall 
on the afternoon of Jan. 7, under the 
auspices of the National Association for 
Music in the Hospitals. Those appearing 
were Anita Lowell, soprano; Helena Lan- 
vin, mezzo-soprano; Roszi Varady, ’cel- 
list; Max Bloch, tenor of the Metropoli- 
tan; Giuseppi Martino, baritone, and 
Everett Tutchings, accompanist. 

Misses Lowell and Lanvin and Messrs. 
Bloch and Martino began the proceedings 
with the “Rigoletto” Quartet and ended 
them with that from “Marta.” Mme. 
Varady played numbers by Haydn, Van 
Goens, Cui and Popper. Miss Lowell 
gave Micaéla’s aria, and Miss Lanvin 
Coquard’s ‘“Plainte de Ariane.” Mr. 
Martino sang “Quando ero paggio,” from 
“Falstaff,” and numbers by Handel and 
Leoncavallo, Mr. Bloch a Mozart aria. 
All of the artists gave good accounts of 
themselves. + Be 


: William Murdoch Again 


William Murdoch, in Aeolian Hall on 
the afternoon of Jan. 7, strengthened 
the good impression made at his début 
the previous week, in a dignified and 
interesting program of arrangements 
of Bach pieces, and numbers by Franck, 
Ireland, Granados, Albeniz, and De 
Falla, with the Schumann “Carnaval” to 
close with. 

Mr. Murdoch played with taste and 
power. His Bach, in spite of an occa- 
sional unforeseen variation of tempo— 
as for instance in the entrance of the 
third voice in the D Minor Organ Fugue 
—was technically clear and scholarly in 
conception. The arrangement of this, 
by the way, was the Busoni and not the 
more familiar Tausig one. The Prelude, 
Aria and Finale of Franck were well 
given, the final section being the most 
interesting. John TIreland’s “Island 
Spell” was striking, and the Spanish 
numbers had much color besides exhibit- 
ing Mr. Murdoch’s fine tone at its best. 
It is difficult to stir up any enthusiasm 
over the Carnaval which has been much 
over-played of late. Suffice it to say 
that Mr. Murdoch differentiated cleverly 
the various sections of the piece and his 
treatment of it as a whole was such 
to make one think he would give a 
peculiarly satisfying rendition of the 
Same composer’s A Minor Concerto. 

i eB 


Frances Pelton-Jones Plays 


Frances Pelton-Jones, harpsichordist, 
gave a recital in the Steinway Salon with 
the assistance of Arthur Kraft, tenor, 
on the afternoon of Jan. 7. Mme. Pelton- 
Jones had chosen a very interesting pro- 
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gram from the works of German and 
English composers of the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Centuries, beginning with 
a Suite in A by Johann Mattheson, the 
Menuet and Courante of Muffat and a 
Sonata in D Minor by Johann Adolph 
Hasse, the last a brilliant work whose 
mood the artist captured successfully. 
Mr. Kraft followed, with a group in- 
cluding “Lass mich mit Thranen” from 
Handel’s “Rinaldo,” “Ask if yon damask 
Rose be sweet” from the same composer’s 
“Susanna” and Mozart’s “Ridente la 
Calma,” Mme. Pelton-Jones accompany- 
ing on the harpsichord. Mr. Kraft was 
enthusiastically received and responded 
with “Where’er you walk.” Mme. Pelton- 
Jones played the Vivaldi-Bach Concerto 
in G, Handel’s “Harmonious Blacksmith” 
Variations and numbers by Arne and 
Mozart, ending with John Bull’s stirring 
“King’s Hunting Jigg.” Her technic was 
always adequate and her conception of 
the various styles good. She responded 
several times to demands for encores. 


Ds Bs Lk 
Herman Sandby and Erik Bye 
Herman Sandby, ’cellist, and Erik 


Bye, baritone, assisted by members of 
the Letz Quartet, were heard in recital 
in the Town Hall on the evening of 
Jan. 7. Nor was this all! No less 
persons than Percy Grainger and How- 
ard Brockway were on the program as 
accompanists. 

The program began with a group of 
Grieg songs sung in the original by Mr. 
Bye, with Mr. Grainger at the piano. 
Following this, Mr. Sandby’s Second 
Quartet for Strings was given its Amer- 
ican premiére by the composer and the 
three un-named “members of the Letz 
Quartet.” Mr. Bye then sang a group 
-f the Kentucky Mountain “Lonesome 
Tunes” accompanied by Mr. Brockway 
who gathered and harmonized the songs, 
and a group of songs by Quilter and 
Cyril Scott, and the program ended with 
three arrangements by Mr. Sandby of 
Seandinavian Folktunes for violin, ’cello 
and piano, played by one of the members 
of the Letz Quartet, Mr. Sandby and 
Mr. Grainger. 

Mr. Bye’s voice proved a fine one in 
its medium range but somewhat cloudy 
and restricted in volume in the upper 
reaches. He is evidently an artist of 
experience as his general style and his 
interpretative ability were well above 
the usual. For a foreigner, his enuncia- 
tion in the songs in English, was re- 
markably clear. 

Mr. Sandby’s Quartet, somewhat 
lengthy, had moments of considerable 
beauty, especially the graceful Andante 
Amoroso. It was given a very good per- 
formance. The Trio of Folk tunes, was 
also cleverly done. The audience was 
unusually large and was very enthu- 
siastic in its applause both as regards 
frequency and volume. os Ai Hs 


Dohnanyi in Recital 


Not satisfied with having shown what 
he could do at the helm of the State 
Symphony, or with being numbered 
among the most outstanding of present- 
day composers, Ernst von Dohnanyi must 
also emphasize the fact that he is one 
of the important figures in the pianistic 
world. This he did on the evening of 
Jan. 7, when his cycle of three Chicker- 
ing Hall recitals was begun. A few 
pianists are also musicians, and among 
this minority Mr. von Dohnanyi must 
emphatically be numbered. His playing 
is maturely mellow and yet replete with 
all the vivacity and the glow of extreme 
youth. On the mechanical side there is 
apparently nothing he cannot do, and in- 
tuitive taste and polish lend aristocratic 
flavor to his performance. 

It was most interesting to hear Mr. 
von Dohnanyi play compositions of Hun- 
garian character—his own Four Rhap- 
sodies and Liszt’s Thirteenth. As he 
projected these, one seemed to sense new 
rhythms, while the themes stood out in 
a striking bas-relief. For Beethoven Mr. 
Von Dohnanyi showed profound respect 
and devotion, investing the simple An- 
dante with meditative quality that 
brought contentment. Schubert also fig- 
ured, both in the original and the tran- 
scribed. 

All praise to the versatile Dohnanyi! 

W. S. 


Fifth peri Musicale 


The fifth of the Biltmore Friday morn- 
ing Musicales was given on the morning 
of Jan. 8, by Queena Mario, soprano of 
the Metropolitan; -Magdeleine Brard, 
pianist, and Richard Crooks, tenor. Wil- 
fred Pelletier accompanied Mme. Mario, 
and Charles A. Baker, Mr. Crooks. 

Mr. Crooks began the program with 
“Una Furtiva Lagrima” from “L’Elisir 
d’Amore” after which Mme. Brard was 
heard in the G Minor Ballade of Chopin. 
Mme. Mario’s first group was of songs 
by Delibes, Koechlin, Rachmaninoff and 
Massenet. Following this, Mr. Crooks 
sang songs by Watts, Strickland, Del 
Riego and Gartner. Mme. Brard’s 
second group began with the Scriabine 
Nocturne for the Left Hand, and in- 
cluded the Godowsky arrangement of 
Schubert’s Moment Musicale and Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Etude en Forme de Valse.” 
Miss Mario then sang songs by Kreisler, 
Taylor and Mrs. Beach and ended her 
group the Shadow Song from “Dinorah.” 
The program closed with the duet from 
Act I of “Bohéme,” sung by Mme. Mario 
and Mr. Crooks. The audience was the 
usual crowded one, and all three artists 
were called upon for numerous encores. 


a, De 
Karin Branzell’s First 


On the eve of her return to the Metro- 
politan, where she is one of the most 
valued of the Wagnerian singers, Karin 
Branzell gave her first New York Song 
Recital in Aeolian Hall the evening of 
Jan. 8. Her audience was a very friend- 
ly one and floral tributes further at- 
tested the esteem in which the contralto 


is held. 
There was little to suggest the dra- 
matic portrayer of Ortrud, Fricka, 


Brangdne and Waltraute in the tall, es- 
sentially reserved young woman who ap- 
peared in Aeolian Hall. Save for the 
familiar volume which was utilized with 
telling effect for climactic phrases, it was 
the nicely modulated, utterly unsensa- 
tional singing of a concert artist whose 
past might well have been the church 
choir rather than the opera stage. 
Moderation, care, appropriateness were 
its hallmarks. 

Mme. Branzell’s voice sounded very 
rich and beautiful in the more intimate 
surroundings of the recital hall. It was 
warm, colorful, deeply womanly in char- 
acter. She possessed that most prized 
of desiderata, a steady straight-line 
tone. The quality was particularly good 
in the upper reaches of her compass, 
but more variable at the bottom, where 
some tones were clouded, though others 
on the same level were full and vital. 

As an interpreter, the contralto was 
quietly, tastefully effective, without be- 
ing particularly stirring, save for the 
brilliant effect which her big high tones 
occasionally produced. She began with 
a finely poised delivery of an unhack- 
neyed air by Max Bruch, that of Penel- 
ope from “Ulysses.” Following this 
there were three Brahms lieder, “Ein 
Wanderer.” “‘Verzagen” and “Spanishes 
Lied.” all sympathetically sung. A 
Schubert group (in which “Gretchen am 
Spinnrade” will be remembered not only 
for very lovely singing but also for 
Arpad Sandor’s delightful accompani- 
ment), a group of Scandinavian songs 
by Nordquist, Rangstrom and Grieg. 
two numbers by Deems Taylor and 
Frank La Forge’s “Song of the Open” 
completed the printed list, which was 
supplemented by several extras. The 
only English heard by the reviewer, in 
the LaForge song, was not clearly ar- 
ticulated. Mr. Sandor’s accompaniments 
were generally of a high order. O. T. 


Ignaz Friedman Returns 


Ignaz Friedman, splendid piano vir- 
tuoso, after a season’s absence, returned 
to delight a large audience assembled in 
Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of Jan. 
9. Mr. Friedman is to an uncanny de- 
gree the master of his instrument. His 
technic surely would astonish Liszt, 
were that personage to return to this 
vale of tears; it is mechanical facility 
unequaled in a day when presumably no 
further development along purely digital 
lines can be expected. And Mr. Fried- 
man’s is the true bravura. In his play- 
ing is that super-brilliance, that superb 
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disdain for caution so rarely to be 

noted. His is the pace that thrills. 
The program was derived entirely 

from the music of Chopin, whom no one 


is more eminently suited to interpret 


than Mr. Friedman, himself a Pole. Be- 
ginning with the posthumous Polonaise 
in B Flat, the list included the Third 
Sonata, the B Major Nocturne, A Flat 
Valse, two Mazurkas, four Studies, the 
Barcarolle, the Second Impromptu, and 
the A Flat Polonaise. 

If memory serves, this was almost, if 
not exactly, a replica of a program 
played here by Mr. Friedman in Jan- 
uary, 1924, and at odd moments one got 
the impression that the artist had not 
looked at his scores since that time. A 
part—fourteen measures, to be accu- 
rate—was missing from the Largo of 
the Sonata, but possibly the sum total 
of notes added to various numbers by 
Mr. Friedman balanced this discrepancy. 
Some of the charming simplicity of the 
Valse was lost in the addition of Wiener- 
isch tenths to the left hand part. This 
is hair-splitting, however. 

For the most part Mr. Friedman’s was 
glorious, untrammeled, playing. The 
elegance of the Nocturne, the Italianate 
lyricism of the Barcarolle, the ‘zal’— 
untranslatable word!—of the Mazurkas, 
the unconquerable splendor of the Eroica 
Polonaise, were all remarkable, all thrill- 
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ing in their several ways. Only in the 
first movement of the Sonata was Mr. 
Friedman’s playing from the fingers. 
Throughout the remainder of the pro- 
gram a large heart and a remarkable 
intellect could be felt. 

Encores were Chopin’s D Flat Valse 
—program music concerned with dogs 
chasing tails—the G Flat Study, Op. 25, 
Friedman arrangements of a Hummel 
Rondo and a Gartner Waltz, and the 
Mendelssohn Scherzo in E oe. . 


Eva Gauthier, Archeologist 


Eva Gauthier always does something 
unique at her recitals. Like the music 
she sings, or like it not, you can always 
learn something. The recital on Jan. 
9, in Aeolian Hall was no exception. 
Mme. Gauthier had the assistance of 
Ivor Karman, violin; Pierre Mathieu, 
oboe d’amore, and Lucino Nava and A. 
Schneiderman, first and second horn. 
Celius Dougherty was at the piano. 

Mme. Gauthier began her program 
with Sixteenth, Seventeenth and Eight- 
eenth Century Italian composers, with 
the exception of Mozart, who was rep- 
resented by an aria from his “Finta 
Semplice” billed as “First Time in 
America.” The opening number was a 


rather dull song from manuscrint, by 
Monteverde, entitled “Addio Roma” 


which was, for the most part, a single 
reiterated note. Gluck’s “Vieni che 
Poi’ from “Semiramis” was easily the 
best of the group. 

The second group of Elizabethan Love 
Songs had much of charm and the third 
song, “There’s Not a Swain” had to be 
repeated. This, with its spondaic end- 
ing to the stanzas, was very character- 
istic. The third group was given with 
a harpsichord-piano and the first song 
from a Cantata by Pasquini, had violin 
obbligato as well. The second, ‘“Ruhet 
Hier” from Bach’s Wedding Cantata, an 
oboe d’amore obbligato. The final song 
of the group was for harpsichord and 
two horns. This group, archaically in- 
teresting, was not overwhelmingly so 
from a musical standpoint. The first 
Bach aria was the best of the three. The 
two horns in the last song, tended rather 
to distract the attention, and the piano 
was over-heavy for harpsichord parts. 

For her fourth and fifth groups, Mme. 
Gauthier came to modern France, Ravel 
taking up the entire fourth brace. The 
second song, an arrangement of a 
Limousin melody, had to be repeated, and 
the following number, a vocalise in the 
Habanera rhythm was also redemanded 
and an arrangement by Ravel of an 
Italian song added as well. The final 
group by Fauré, Severac, Chabrier and 
Debussy was also of high interest. 

Mme. Gauthier was in excellent voice 
and held her audience throughout the 
program. The size of the gathering, 
which practically filled the hall, was a 
monument to the interest in which Mme. 
Gauthier’s appearances are held. 

as. Ei 


Elkins Negro Ensemble 


The Elkins Negro Ensemble, William 
C. Elkins, conductor, which proclaims 
itself “a movement for the exploitation 
and perpetuation of Negro music” was 
heard in the Town Hall on the evening 
of Jan. 9, with Sonoma C. Talley at the 
piano. The Ensemble, consisting of some 
forty or fifty mixed voices, sang exceed- 
ingly well a program of spirituals and 
other songs. They performed with the 


authentic note in their interpretations 
and at the same time gave evidence of 
careful and musical drilling. There 
were several incidental solos by mem- 
bers of the ensemble, all of whom seemed 
possessed of fine voices. The small size 
of the audience was due, no doubt, to 
the fact that there have been so many 
of these concerts recently, and not to 
any lack of excellence in the ensemble 
which was of a high order. Miss Talley 
was heard in several piano an 


Enter, Gieseking 


“So-and-so,” one often reads, “achieved 
fame without being heralded by any 
trumpet-tooting.” But is it not a far 
greater achievement not only to equal 
but surpass expectations—and great ex- 
pectations at that? Such was the feat 
of Walter Gieseking, German pianist, 
who, having scaled the heights of Euro- 
pean fame, conquered his first American 
audience in Aeolian Hall last Sunday 
afternoon. Mr. Gieseking proved a 
truly great artist; one who disdained 
exhibitionism and_ concerned himself 
solely with making music. He is not 
only a pianist: he is also a musician of 
remarkable excellence. His technic is 
so perfectly effortless and is used so 
beautifully as the means to an end, that 
it goes unnoticed during his performance. 
His tone is luscious and unforced, his 


entire conception upon the _loftiest 
plane. Mr. Gieseking is the most 
notable newcomer that has been heard 


in these parts in a great while. 

With the very beginning of the Bach 
Partita one felt that inner satisfaction 
so rarely experienced, a contact with 
Bach himself, without mediumistic dis- 
turbances. One subconsciously admired 
the skill with which Mr. Gieseking 
brought forth inner voices, the perfect 
clarity of it all, but the human philoso- 
phy behind the performance was what 
commanded immediate attention. The 
three Scarlatti Sonatas following were 
sO many specimens of exquisite, cameo- 
like, workmanship. 

It was in the “Kreisleriana,” that 
magnificent set of pieces in which 
Schuman anticipates Brahms, Grieg and 
a dozen others, that Mr. Gieseking rose 
to his most impressive stature. During 
the thirty minutes consumed by this mu- 
sic the artist altogether inspired. He 
was alternately Florestan and Eusebius, 
the impassioned and the tender, united 
finally in that ironic battle with the 
Philistines. All the fantasy of the mad 
Kreisler and his musician-counterpart 
shone dimly through as one listened, fas- 
cinated. 

Two rather dull Sonatinas of Busoni, 
hazy, uncertain, reeling creations, pre- 
ceded the twelve numbers from Debus- 
sy’s First Book of Preludes. Only then 
did one fully appreciate Mr. Gieseking’s 
artistry. Usually a Teuton plays Debussy 
with iron-shod feet (if at all). Mr. Giese- 
king’s music knows no nationality. He 
revealed the shimmery, veiled beauties of 
the French impressionist as few have 
done. 

Hats off, gentlemen! An Artist! 

W. S. 


Olga Cristo-Loveanu in Début 


Olga _ Cristo-Loveanu, a_ personable 
young Rumanian singer, made her first 
New York appearance in Aeolian Hall 
on the evening of Jan. 10, before an in- 
terested audience. Mme. Cristo-Loveanu 
had the assistance of Sandu Albu, violin- 
ist, and Everett Tutchings, accom- 
panist. 


Mr. Albu began the program with the 
first movement of the Tchaikovsky Con- 
certo after which the singer gave a 
group of Folk songs. She was later 
heard in three more groups, and Mr. 
Albu in pieces by Scarlatescu, Schubert 
and Novacek. Two of the best of the 
songs were in arrangements by Dmitri 
Cuclin, now in this country. 

Mme. Cristo-Lovenau’s voice is a 
pleasant one and she sang the songs of 
her nation with spirit and gave them 
decidedly interesting interpretations. 
The wearing of the national costume 
also added much to the en 


Concert of Negro Music 


Sponsored by Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, 
Will Marion Cook’s Negro musicians 
gave the first of two concerts in aid of 
the Negro Art School on the evening 
of Jan. 10, in the Ambassador Theater. 
Rollicking jazz by an orchestra of eight 
players alternated with “spirituals” and 
secular Folk songs presented by Hann’s 
“Four Emperors of Song,” a mixed sep- 
tet of “Dixie Jubilee Singers” and solo- 
ists. No set program was followed, the 
numbers having been announced from the 
stage. 

A spirit of spontaneous enjoyment in 
the making of music was apparent in 
the entire concert. The jazz had effer- 
vescent humor and tireless vitality, and 
in the singing sounded the note of con- 
viction. mis DD: 


RUBINSTEIN CLUB HOLDS 
ANNUAL PRESIDENT’S DAY 
Pilar-Morin and Pupils Contribute Musi- 
cal Program before Guests of 
N. Y. Organization 





The annual president’s day of the 
Rubinstein Club was held in the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria ballroom on the afternoon 
of Jan. 9. Mrs. William Rogers Chap- 
man, president, in an informal opening 
address, welcomed the several hundred 
guests. A number of persons well- 
known in musical circles were present, 
including Ernestine Schumann Heink, 
an honorary associate member, who, 
with her party, occupied a box. 

The musical program was given by 
Mme. Pilar-Morin, actress and operatic 
coach, and two of her pupils, Ethel Fox, 
soprano, and George Brandt, tenor. The 
artists were heard in scenes from “La 
Bohéme.” “Manon Lescaut” and “Car- 
men,” in the last of which Mme. Pilar- 
Morin participated in the title role. 

Particularly to be commended was the 
effective histrionic work of the young 
singers in their operatic numbers, given 
in costume. Miss Fox possesses a large 
and clear soprano voice, which was well 
displayed in her arias. Mr. Brandt, de- 
spite some handicap of “tightness” as 
yet visible in his production, gave pleas- 
ing and warm voice to the scenes. 

Mme. Pilar-Morin revealed her 
graphic art in the “Carmen” episode and 
gave an intensely emotional reading of 
a one-act scene, “Rachel,” written by her 
husband. Margaret Vareschi, a child 
artist, gave a reading, “When Grandma 
Danced the Minuet,” in charming fash- 
ion, to the strains of Mozart’s “Don 
Giovanni” Minuet. Paolo Giaquinto and 
Emma Jacoves alternated in providing 
piano accompaniments. 

After the musicale a reception was 
held for the former presidents of the 
Club and guests of honor. Be 





Robert Imandt, French violinist, 
played, on the afternoon of Jan. 3, in 
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“Wins instant favor in Aeolian Hall. 


“They play with spirit. 
tinguished.” 

Edward Cushing, Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Dec, 17, 
“One recognized again the fine spirit, the high aspiration, and the splendid, thorough, and 


disciplined ensemble, and also the virtuosity of the individual members.’ 
1925. 
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. played with force and dignity.” 
1925. 
. disclosed artistic cooperation and rare capability in encompassing technical and tonal 
exactions.” 


“The Sittigs are all sound intelligent musicians. 


W. J. Henderson, New York Sun, Dec. 17, 
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New York Evening Post, Dec. 17, 1925. 
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1925. 
The artists showed technical skill and ability.” 


Their performance of the Brahms C Minor Trio was especially dis- 
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PEABODY CONSERVATORY TO 
OPEN SECOND SEMESTER 





Large Enrollment Expected — New 
Facilities Include Large Organ— 
Preparatory Unit Building 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 9.—The second term 
at the Peabody Conservatory will open 
Feb. 1. Judging from applications, en- 
rollment will exceed that of the fall 
term, which was the best session in the 
history of the school. 

Harold Randolph, director, has broad- 
ened the scope of the Conservatory’s ac- 
tivities. The completion of extensive al- 
terations to the school and augmen- 
tation of its staff have increased the 
school’s scope. 

The large J. Wilson Leakin memorial 
organ, which has been installed in the 
Concert Hall of the institute, has been 
completed. 

Mr. Randolph is completing plans for 
the erection of the new home of the pre- 
paratory department, which is being con- 
structed on the lot adjoining the main 
building. The levelling of the three 
brick houses which formerly occupied 
the site was begun last summer. It is 
hoped that the structure will be com- 
pleted within the next year. 

The building will have a section re- 
served for the display of the Peabody 
Art Collection. Besides numerous stu- 
dios for individual lessons, there will be 
a students’ recital hall, practice recital 
hall, rooms for ensemble classes, includ- 
ing ear training, lectures, choruses ete. 
A special room for orchestral practice 
is also included. Two large _ studios, 
completely equipped for eurythmics and 
dancing, teachers’ social rooms, students’ 
waiting and reading rooms, office and 
record rooms and a scientific laboratory 
for research and tests in musical talent 
are included in the plans of the new 
building. 

Frederick Gunster Appears at Univer- 
sity of Mississippi 

OxFrorD, Muiss., Jan. 9.—Frederick 
Gunster, tenor, ‘sang in recital before 
an audience which filled the auditorium 
at the University of Mississippi recent- 
ly. Members of the student body and 
residents of Oxford cordially received 
Mr. Gunster’s interesting and varied 
program, which consisted of songs, 
operatic arias and a group of Negro 
spirituals, sung in the costume of the 
ante-bellum Negro. 


Prokofieff to Play with Syracuse Sym- 
phony 


Serge Prokofieff, Russian composer 
and pianist, will be soloist with the 
Syracuse Symphony on Feb. 27 in Syra- 
cuse, Other orchestral engagements in- 
clude seven appearances as soloist with 
the Boston Symphony and a series of 
recitals for the Franco-American So- 
ciety in the West. 
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Psychology of Music Discussed at Dayton Meeting 
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The discussion of Mr. Saenger’s paper 
was led by Mr. Butler. Prominent among 
the speakers were Mr. Earhart and Miss 
Robyn, who told of many interesting ex- 
periences. 

Leon R. Maxwell, of Newcomb College, 
New Orleans, president of the Associa- 
tion for 1925, presided at its official 
opening in the ballroom of the Hotel 
Miami. ‘The opening address was made 
by Dr. W. W. Boyd, president of the 
Western College for Women. His sub- 
ject was “Music in a Liberal Arts 
Course.” 

“Music,” he said, “was a part of the 
educational curriculum of the Greeks, 
and persisted as such during the Middle 
Ages. It lost its foothold through the 
Puritans, who evidently did not think it 
consistent with their religion. Musicians 
are better off if given the benefit of con- 
tact with other students in a liberal arts 
college. Liberal arts exist for the de- 
velopment of all sides and as such should 
include music.” 


Psychology and Music 


Max Schoen, professor of psychology, 
at the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
delivered an address on “Common Sense 
in Music Testing,” in the manner of a 
dialogue between art and science. He 
argued against the system of thousands 
of children undergoing torture year in 
and year out in order to become “half- 
baked fiddlers,” their efforts squeaking 
“like rusty brakes.” 

“Proper tests,” he said, “can more 
readily ascertain the musical capabilities 
of a child within two hours than can the 
average music teacher in a year’s les- 
sons. 

“One great mistake,” said Mr. Schoen, 
“lies in the failure of so large a major- 
ity of those who decide to devote them- 
selves to music to ascertain at the very 
outset whether nature has adequately 
supplied them with the necessary tools 
for what they have in mind. They ap- 
parently do not stop to consider that for 
a student to devote himself to the mas- 
tery of the violin with no more than a 
vague and uncertain idea of pre-requisite 
conditions, is tantamount to inviting 
failure. 

“If one does not possess a keen sense 
of hearing in the highest degree he is 
wasting his time when he centers his am- 
bition on a musical career. 

“Then comes the important question of 
physical conformation of the hand, of 
the muscles, of the arm, of the wrist, of 
the elasticity and power which the fingers 
possess. Hands that are not fitted physi- 
cally to the demands a musical career 
will make should decide at once that the 
study of music demanding their services 
should not be undertaken. 

“Another qualification is a sense of 
rhythm and still another what the French 
call l’esprit de son metier, the intuition, 
the instinct and the faculty of grasping 
all the technical fine points of his art.” 


Jazz Scored by Educator 


David Stanley Smith, dean of the 
School of Music at Yale, spoke on “The 
Education of the Average Student in 
Music.” Although the genius is rarely 
found in a music school, said Dr. Smith, 
there are students with marked talent 
and those with an average ability who 
can be trained into doing excellent work 
and being teachers of much ability. Dr. 
Smith has no sympathy with those who 
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believe that music is just an entertain- 
ment. The works of the great masters, 
he said, reek with midnight oil and are 
academic to the extreme. 

“Jazz induces in composer, performer 
and listener a stupor of mind and emo- 
tion. Its monotonous rhythm, as un- 
varied as the chug-chug of a steam en- 
gine, enslaves its practitioners within a 
formula. 

One of the high lights of the opening 
session was the address of P. W. Dy- 
kema, professor of music at Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University. Professor 
Dykema defined tersely and clearly the 
term “higher degrees in music education” 
as meaning academic recognition of work 
in music education beyond that covered 
by the bachelor’s degree. Just as the 
bachelor’s degree is given with many 
designations, so the master’s and doc- 
tor’s degrees for work which is to pre- 
pare stronger people in the varied fields 
of music education may have many desig- 
nations.” 

Professor Dykema then traced the in- 
structor’s evolution from the profession 
of teaching in the broader sense. 


Combats Criticism of Degrees 


Professor Dykema then defined the 
criticism of granting degrees as typical 
of that attitude which considers music 
study as being justified only when it 
leads to personal perfected performance 
—in other words, individual expression. 
Fortunately, however, he said, this atti- 
tude is becoming less prevalent, if for no 
other reason than the realization that the 
existence of the virtuoso depends upon 
the developing through guidance or 
teaching of a large body of listeners who 
appreciate his performance. The speaker 
traced the histories of the varied insti- 
tutions which, during the last quarter of 
a century have changed their opinions 
in favor of the degree awards. 

“Nevertheless,” said he, “up to the 
present time surprisingly few provisions 
have been made for advanced training in 
music education. Even when some higher 
degree in music is contemplated. it is not 
in music education but in the theory or 
occasionally the performance of music. 
The conception still seems to hold that 
individual power of manipulation, crea- 
tion or performance is what is needed, no 
matter what field of music is entered 
upon. The demand of superintendents 
and presidents and social workers that 
what they want is leadership more than 
performing ability, strikes upon deaf 
ears of many universitv directors of 
music. 

“Trrespective, however,” he continued, 
“of this historical justification for grant- 
ing recognition to adequate preparation 
for teaching, it seems logical to say, as 
Dean Russell has pointed out: Any voca- 
tion with intellectual possibilities in 
which specialized knowledge is nationally, 
ethically and skilfully applied in practi- 
cal affairs becomes ipso facto a profes- 
sion, and hence a legitimate subject for 
study and for academic recognition.” 

Prof. Dykema announced the seven 
points, covering succinctly the require- 
ments for the M. A. or M. S. degree at 
Teachers’ College, which may be entered 
upon by any student possessing a bach- 
elor’s degree from a recognized institu- 
tion. He discussed the doctor’s degree, 
admitting that the institutions in which 
facilities for master’s work in music edu- 
cation are few, those in which work may 
be carried on for the doctorate in this 
field, or in any branch of music, are, as 
yet, almost non-existent. 

“This paper will have been in vain,” 
said he, “if it has not stimulated anew 
thought concerning the difference be- 
tween study for the undergraduate and 
for the higher degrees. In many ways, 
it parallels the difference between a col- 
lege and a university.” He sketched 
customs at Yale, Wellesley, University 
of Washingtno, and others, and said: 


“It would, however,” referring to a 
harmonious cooperation, “cause all in- 
stitutions to consider much more care- 
fully than many of them do now whether 
in justice to their own reputation and 
the welfare of their students they should 
offer work which overtaxes their staff 
and equipment.” 


Advanced Research 


“Our teacher’s colleges today embody 
the most advanced thought and research. 
Lectures are but a small part of the 
training which leads to the master’s and 
doctor’s degrees. We are just beginning 
to realize the complexity, extent, and 
newness of the problems which already 
confront and will, in increasing baffling 
variety, confront our music educators. 
They must be given facilities for prepar- 
ing themselves in some or in all of the 
branches we have repeatedly mentioned 
—history, appreciation, and criticism of 
music including its relation to other arts 
or aesthetics; the theory and practice 
of composition, of music including the 
training of the ear, the eye, and the crea- 
tive spirit to an extent but slightly at- 
tained in most of our instruction; the 
technic of the performance of music in- 
cluding the use of himself as performer 
as well as groups of others; great fields 
of general knowledge and culture—liter- 
ature, history, sociology, the arts and 
sciences; the broad field of education 
with its constantly increasing and ex- 
tending ramifications; and the coordina- 
tion and application of all these to the 
teaching of music. 

“There must be book study and lec- 
tures, observation and experimentation, 
visitations and conferences; comparisons 
of views, and applications of new ideas. 
Throughout the aim must be to develop 
men and women who, while cultured 
themselves, and with power to produce 
in art lines, are primarily interested in 
developing the power of others in serv- 
ing as leaders and inspirers; in a word 
as educators in music.” 


Other Speakers Heard 


Other speakers at the Monday sessions 
were H. H. Bellamann of the Juilliard 
Music Foundation, Harrison D. Le Baron 
of Ohio Wesleyan, Jacob Kwalwasser of 
Iowa State University, J. Lawrence Erb 
of Connecticut College. In the after- 
noon, Mrs. Satis N. Coleman of Teach- 
ers’ College read a paper on “Creative 
Music for Children.” She painted a most 
interesting picture of the child passage 
through the various stages of race cul- 
ture on its way to cultural maturity and 
based on this theory showed how very 
young children are able to produce music 
of the type which prevailed in Greece, 
Assyria and Egypt centuries before the 
Christian era. 

On Tuesdav the principal speakers 
were Donald M. Ferguson of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; E. H. Wilcox of 
the University of North Dakota; Ray- 
mond H. Stetson, professor of Psychol- 
ogy at Oberlin; George A. Wedge, of 
the Curtis Institute; James H. Hall of 
Oberlin; Louis Victor Saar, of Chicago; 
John Finley Williamson; William Ben- 
bow, of Buffalo; P. W. Dykema; and 
Palmer Christian, of the University of 
Michigan. 


British Music Discussed 


Ursula Greville, editor of the London 
Sackbut, talked on “The Modern British 
Song.” She said that England was not 
a whit less appreciative than America 
of certain forms of jazz. 

Speakers and participants of the clos- 
ing session included Henry Stearns of 
Topeka, Kan., Charles S. Skilton of the 
University of Kansas, Edwin J. String- 
ham, Dean of Denver College of Music, 
Howard Hanson of the Eastman School 
of Music, Philip Greely Clapp of the 
State University of Iowa, William 
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Breach of Winston Salem, N. C., Harven 
W. Loomis of New York, Frank A. Beach 
of Kansas State Teacher’s College and 
Russell V. Morgan of Cleveland. 

Musical entertainment for the musi- 
cians was not lacking. Among these were 
the violin recital by Paul Katz, pupil of 
Leopold Auer, the Dutch Club, the West- 
minster Choir, the Chorus of the Dayton 
Women’s Music Club, and Marjorie 
Squires. Also heard as soloist was Ur- 
sula Greville, soprano. A Cincinnati Col- 
lege visitor, Miss Metzner, appeared in 
Convention hall as an interpreter of some 
Louis Victor Saar songs. Edwin Ar- 
thur Graft, of Cleveland, gave an organ 
program at “Moraine Farm,” home of 
Colonel and Mrs. E. A. Deeds. 

The success of the meeting was attrib- 
utable in large measure to the activities 
of Charles M. Kelso, Mrs. Walter D. 
Crebs, Eleanor M. Randall, Clara Tur- 
pen Grimes, Patricia O’Brien, Mary 
Goode Royal, Orville Wright, Harry 
Wilson Proctor, Harlan Haines and John 
Finley Williamson. H. EUGENE HALL. 





Best Selling Songs by 
Charles Wakefield 
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From the Land of the Sky- 


Blue Water (4 Keys).... .40 
I Hear a Thrush at Eve (3 
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(Sung by John McCormack) 
Dream Tryst (3 Keys)...... AO 


(Sung by Arthur Hackett) 
Spring Song of the Robin 
Woman “Shanewis” (2 


ere errr se 50 


(Sung by Sophie Braslau, Ethelynde 
Smith, etc., etc.) 


Her Shadow (Canoe Song) .. 
(Sung by Sophie Braslau) 


Love Like the Dawn Came 


Stealing (3 Keys)........ 40 
(Sung by Dorothy Jardon) 
Paradox (2 Keys).......... 40 


(Sung by Geraldine Farrar) 


Magnolia Blooms (2 Keys) . 
(Sung by Frederick Gunster) 
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An Edgar Guest Poem 


set to music by 
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Salmond to Tour Under 
Metropolitan Bureau 
in Season of 1926-27 


WLAN 








Felix Salmond, ’Cellist 


Felix Salmond, English ’cellist, will be 
under the management of the Metropoli- 
tan Musical Bureau, beginning in the 
season of 1926-27. 

During the present season Mr. Sal- 
mond has been heard in New York with 
the Friends of Music, Artur Bodan- 
zky, conductor, on Dec. 13, with the 
Schola Cantorum, Kurt Schindler con- 
ductor, on Dec. 17, and in an Aeolin Hall 
recital on Jan. 6 on which occasion he 
was assisted at the piano by Henry 
Hadley and Ernst von Dohnanyi. Mr. 
Salmond made a tour of the Pacific 
Coast beginning last October, covering 
territory including Portland, Ore., Los 
Angeles, Clairmont and San Francisco, 
Cal. Appearances in Charlottesville and 
Lynchburg, Va., St. Louis, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and other cities followed. 

Mr. Salmond varies his concert ac- 
tivities with pedagogical duties at the 
Curtis Institute, Philadelphia, where he 
heads the ’cello department. 





Children Appreciate Musical Moods 


St. Louis, Jan. 9.—Moods in music 
was the theme of the children’s concert 
given by the St. Louis Symphony under 
Rudolph Ganz on Thursday afternoon, at 
the Odeon. Mr. Ganz makes the spirit of 
these concerts so enticing that the chil- 
dren are eager to hear them. The pro- 
gram was planned to demonstrate how 
music expresses religion, joy, sorrow, 
vivacity, mystery, etc., and contained 
Bach’s Chorale, Kreisler’s “Liebesfreud,” 
Chopins Funeral March, the Finale of 
Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony, an ex- 
cerpt from Stravinsky’s “Fire Bird” and 
others. It was the third concert of the 
first series for children. 

HERBERT W. Cost. 





Impresses in San Antonio 


Recital 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Jan. 9.—Feodor 
Chaliapin, Russian bass, stirred a large 
audience to deep admiration of his mag- 
nificent gifts when heard for the first 
time, Jan. 4, under the auspices of the 
San Antonio Musical Club. A memor- 
able performance was given of a pro- 
gram comprising Russian songs, songs 
by Schubert, Schumann, Massenet and 
others. Leporello’s aria from “Don 
Juan” and Kenchak’s aria from Boro- 
din’s “Prince Igor” were included. Max 
Rabinowitsch furnished fine accompani- 
ments and played two groups of num- 
bers by Cyril Scott, Borodin, Rachmanin- 
off, Balakireff and Scriabin. 

GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 


Chaliapin 





Lima Hears “Messiah” Twice 


LIMA, OHIO, Jan. 9.—The third annual 
presentation of “Messiah,” given after- 
noon and evening, with the cooperation 
of every church choir, brought out two of 
the largest audiences ever assembled in 


Memorial Hall. Soloists were G. A. 
Lehman of Goshen, Ind., R. B. Mikesel, 
F. Marion Cheney, Vera Rousculp, Doro- 
thy Schultz, Annie Roberts Davies, Mil- 
lie Sonntag Urfer and Violet Lewis. 
Esther Lynch and Mrs. Fred Calvert 
were accompanists. The chorus num- 
bered 140. The instrumental part was 
played by the new Lima Symphony of 
sixty. Mark Evans, supervisor of music 
in the schools, was the conductor. 
H, EUGENE HALL. 


STATE COLLEGE FOUNDS 
SUPERVISORS’ INSTITUTE 








Summer Course for Teachers Will Have 
Accommodations for 200 in Penn- 
sylvania Town 


STATE COLLEGE Pa., Jan. 9.—Organi- 
zation of an institute of music education, 
for the special training of teachers and 
supervisors of public school music, has 
been effected at the Pennsylvania State 
College. It will be inaugurated at the 
summer session. 

Preparations are being made to ac- 
commodate 200 music students, who will 
live and board in an entirely musical en- 
vironment for six weeks, beginning July 
5. A feature of this course will be the 
close association of students with faculty 
members. The institute will be con- 
ducted along lines similar to the Penn 
State Institute of French Education. 

Richard W. Grant, head of the depart- 
ment of music at the college, will be 
director. His assistant will be James 
D. Price, director of music at Hartford, 
Conn. To head the faculty, Dr. Will 
Grant Chambers dean of the School of 
Education and director of the summer 
session, has engaged Dr. Will Earhart, 
director of public school music in Pitts- 
burgh. 

All courses in the special curriculum 
have received the stamp of approval 
from the Pennsylvania State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. The curri- 
culum consists of seventy-eight credits 
of music and sixty credits of academic 
subjects, leading to the degree of bache- 
lor of arts. 





Edith Mason Sings in St. Louis 


St. Louis, Jan. 9.—Edith Mason, so- 
prano of the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany, was the artist presented recently 
at the Odeon by the Civic Music League. 
Miss Mason’s program included songs by 
Searlatti, Debussy, Rachmaninoff, Gou- 
nod, Brahms, Richard Strauss, Watt, 
Hageman, Frank St. Leger and Grant- 
Schaefer. She sang in her best style. 
Isaac Van Grove played skilled accom- 
paniments, gave brilliantly a solo group 
which included works of Debussy, Grana- 
dos and Grieg. HERBERT W. Cost. 


Winnipeg Hears Programs of Orchestral 
and Organ Music 


WINNIPEG, Jan. 9.—The third in the 
series of monthly organ recitals under 
the auspices of the Canadian College 
of Organists was given by Hugh C. M. 
Ross in Westminster Church. The 
Winnipeg Orchestral Club, Hugh C. M. 
Ross, conductor, gave a delightful pro- 
gram to a large audience in the Metro- 
politan Theater on Sunday afternoon in 
December. R. W. Atkinson, baritone, 
was the assisting artist. 

MARY MONCRIEFF. 


Wilson 


Heard at Woodrow 
Dinner 


Ignace Jan Paderewski was among the 
speakers at the dinner given by the 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation at the 
Hotel Astor on Dec. 28. A feature of 
the program was the singing of a quar- 
tet made up of Alice M. Quinn, soprano; 
Elaine Horton, contralto; Herbert 
Tilley, tenor, and Frederic C. Studwell, 
baritone. Sarah S. Studwell was the 
accompanist. Miss Horton and Mr. 
Studwell were the soloists in a recital 
given for the benefit of the Juvenile 
Court Committee at the Port Chester 
Women’s Club recently. 


Artists 


Marie Miller, harpist, has been en- 
gaged to give a concert in Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., on Jan. 20 for the benefit of the new 
St. Stephens Parish House. 


Elisabeth Rethberg to 


Go Under Management 
of Evans and Salter 
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Elisabeth Rethberg 
Elisabeth Rethberg, soprano of the 


Metropolitan Opera Company, has just 
signed a contract by which in the future 
she will be under the management, in 
both concert and opera, of Evans and 
Salter. 
the United States, but Canada, Cuba, 
Mexico, the British Isles, Antipodes and 
the Orient. 
ever, will be limited to the United States 


The agreement covers not only 


The season 1926-27 how- 


and Canada, according to Messrs. Evans 
and Salter. 

Since her first appearance in this 
country several seasons ago the youth- 
ful Dresden soprano has not only won 
a permanent place in the hearts of the 
New York opera-going public, but has 
established herself as a concert singer 
of the first rank. At the Metropolitan 
her réles include such varied parts as 
Butterfly, Aida, Eva, Agathe, Sieglunde, 
Margiana, Elisabeth and Elsa. 

Before rejoining Giulio Gatti-Casaz- 
za’s forces this year Mme. Rethberg 
made a successful tour of the Pacific 
Coast. On returning East she gave her 
first New York recital of the year. A 
second New York concert is scheduled 
for later in the year, as well as a spring 
tour at the close of the Metropolitan 
season. 


Changes in Springfield Choir Parts 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, Jan. 9.—Margaret 
Hagan MacGregor, pianist and organ- 
ist of the Northminster Presbyterian 


Church, has resigned that post to take a 
teaching position in Cincinnati. Mrs. 
Chauncey Lawrence has been elected to 
fill her place. Mrs. MacGregor and 
Ralph Zirkle, head of the Zirkle Studios, 
gave the annual twilight musicale of the 
Fortnightly Musical Club, recently, at 
the Central Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Their program included piano and organ 
numbers, the Sonata in C Minor by 
Ralph Baldwin, and other works, includ- 
ing a transcription of the “Liebestod” 
from “Tristan and Isolde.” Williard 
Rhoades, a former student of Wittenberg 
School of Music, is in Paris, where he is 
studying piano. He is the winner of sev- 
eral national and international scholar- 
ships. ANNA MARIE TENNANT. 
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LAWRENCE 
in the New York Herald Tri- 
bune, December 29, 1925: 


“We have a notion that Mr. 
Flesch might 
Mozart’s conviction that 
women of genius play with 
more expression than men. 


Sonata, Mr. Flesch was as in- 
timately expressive as even 


Mozart would have wished. 


of handling were exquisite.” 
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“I admired their precision, splendid tonal balance, 
admirable musicianship. The concert was given be- 
fore a large, attentive and vastly pleased audience.” 


York 


Leonard Liebling, New York American. 
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certs so gratifying to their 
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The Elshucs Trio uses only the Steinway Piano and records exclusively for the Brunswick Co.—Management: Emma Jeannette Brazicr, 100 W. 80th St., New York City. 
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“Showed again that sure craftsmanship and 
instrumental balance which make these con- 
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“MELEE” BY BLISS 
IS CHICAGO NOVELTY 


Stock Forces Give Picture of 
Italy by Richard 
Strauss 
By Eugene Stinson 

CHICAGO, Jan. 9.—The Chicago Sym- 
phony played Brahms’ Third symphony; 
the favorite one of  Beethoven’s 
“‘Leonore” Overtures; “On the Shores of 
Sorrento,” from Strauss’ “Aus Italien” 
Symphony; Casella’s Rhapsody “Italia” 
and, for a novelty, Arthur Bliss’ “Melée 
Fantasque,” in its program for the 
subscription concerts of van. 1 and 2. 

Interest was divided between the Sym- 
phony, because of its substance, and 
Bliss’ novelty, because of its newness and 
its color. The Symphony has seemed 
more vital on other occasions when 
Frederick Stock has conducted it, but 
not more beautiful. The same tranquil 
transparency with which Mr. Stock 
viewed the Symphony was coupled with 
a greater dramatic force in the per- 
formance of the Beethoven Overture, in 
which this conductor never fails to feel 
and to transmit a thrill of delight. 

The “Melée Fantasque,’” performed 
for the first time in Chicago, and in- 
tended as a character sketch of the late 
Claude Lovat-Fraser, known here chiefly 
through his designs for the production 
of “The Beggar’s Opera,” seems almost 
unkindly in its intimacy. For it is a 
work in which dignity has been for- 
saken for pungency of expression, and in 
which it has failed also to reveal 
reverence. The argument of the short, 
witty and flippant work was found to 
be simple in conception, though di- 
vertingly, perhaps, complicated in 
statement. The performance was skill- 
ful. 

Strauss, subjected to partial perform- 
ance of an early work, seemed young, 
talkative and reasonably poetic. Casella, 
represented by a work similar in subject, 
as well as in biographical period, was 
equally young, less poetic, but more 
talkative, and bore no resemblance to 
the present preoccupied grand seigneur 
of theoretic science. 


GLEE CLUB UNANIMITY 











Theodore Van Yorx Will Rehearse Mem- 
bers for Massed Program 


A novel arrangement has been made 
by the Associated Glee Clubs of America 
to assure unanimity of interpretation by 
their mass chorus of 1200 male voices in 
their concert of Feb. 6 at the Seventy- 
first Regiment Armory, New York. 

In accepting the Association’s invita- 
tion to conduct the concert, Walter Dam- 
rosch requested that a conductor be dele- 
gated to assist him in conveying, in ad- 
vance, to the clubs his interpretations of 
the program. Mr. Damrosch suggested 
for the task Theodore Van Yorx, con- 
ductor of one of the Association’s mem- 
ber clubs, and the choice was ratified by 
the executive committee. Mr. Van Yorx 
will visit each of the participating clubs 
for at least one rehearsal, and will go 
over with them the details of Dr. Dam- 
rosch’s interpretation of the various 
choral works. The clubs are being pro- 
vided with copies of the music marked 
to indicate Mr. Damrosch’s ideas. 

William Reddick and Charles Gilbert 
Spross will play two-piano accompani- 
ment at the concert, and each will be 
represented as an arranger—Mr. Red- 
dick with “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot” 
and Mr. Spross with “Where E’er You 
Walk” of Handel. 

The soloist will be Anna Fitziu, so- 
prano, who has been appearing with 
success with the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company. 


CECIL ARDEN RECEIVES 








Mr. and Mrs. Oberfelder of Denver Are 
Guests of Honor 


Cecil Arden’s studio, on New Year’s 
Eve, was the scene of an artistic gather- 
ing, assembled to meet A. M. Oberfelder, 
impresario, of Denver, and Mrs. Ober- 
felder. 

A number of the guests gave im- 
promptu performances. Oda Slobaskaya 
sang songs by Rubinstein and Mous- 
sorgsky. Herma Menthe played piano 
numbers and Rhea Silberta was heard in 
Whithorne’s “Pell Street” and other mod- 
ern pieces. Vaughn de Leath sang some 
of her own compositions. Nina Gordon 
gave imitations of theatrical artists. 


Westell Gordon sang songs written by 
himself. Miss Cecil Arden, with A. 
Buzzi-Peccia at the piano, sang three 
works he composed for her. These were 
“London Bridge is Falling Down,” “La 
Colombetta” and “Wild Woman’s Lul- 
laby.” 

Among the guests were Frederick Hu- 
ber, Nickol Shattenstein, Nicholas Muray, 
Max Rosen, Dr. Lulu Hunt Peters, Mr. 
and Mrs. Martin Jenter, Elizabeth Latta, 
Edward Robinson, Fred Travers, Jack 
Coles, Grant Baker, Leonard Liebling, 


Harry Osgood, Ray Brown, Mrs. Marden, 
Gay MacLaren, Ethel Peyser, Herbert F. 
Peyser, Selma Schubart, Helen Jeffrey, 
Count Vasco da Gama, Nils Nelson, Hen- 
ry Gaisman, Nell Fountain, Major White, 
Max Ableman, Jerome Swinford, William 
Lamont, Celeste Hutzler, James Wolfe, 
Lillian Lauferty, Betty Payne, Vitold 
Pavloski, Mr. and Mrs. Aleniekoff, Nan- 
ine Joseph, Mr. and Mrs. Langner, Flor- 
ence Parr-Gere, Helen Low, Mary Bailey, 
Mr. and Mrs. MacHenry, Chris Hayes, 
Valdemar Stefanson. 





New Jersey Clubs to Hold Novel Contest 
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LECTURE-RECITAL contest, 

which has the character of novelty, 
and a chorus contest are announced by 
the New Jersey State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, of which Mrs. Clayton 
D. Lee of Maplewood is the president. 
The former will take place on March 
15, the latter on April 17. 

In making this announcement, Mrs. 
Oakley W. Cooke of Caldwell, chairman 
of the music department, also says: “In 
sixteen club months, more than seventy 
women’s choruses have been organized 
in our clubs federated with the women’s 
clubs.” 

Rules for the lecture-recital contest 
include the following: 

Each contestant must be a member 
of a club having membership in the New 
Jorsey State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. The lecture subject and mate- 
rial shall be chosen from a grand opera. 
Points to be judged are: a brief sketch 


of the composer; a synopsis of the 
opera; dramatic and musical values of 
the work; coérdination of story and 
music; delivery. The recitalist may be 
assisted by a pianist or singer. A maxi- 
mum of thirty minutes shall be allowed 
each contestant. Each contestant shall 
be willing to enter a preliminary contest, 
should such be necessary. Enrollment 
must be made with Mrs. Cooke by Feb. 
25, accompanied by a fee of $2. A prize 
of $100 will be awarded. Richard Hage- 
man and two others will be the judges. 

Rules for the chorus contest include 
these: 

Only clubs in regular standing with 
the New Jersey Federation may enter. 
Each chorus shall sing “Waters Ripple 
and Flow,” arranged by Deems Taylor, 
and “Morning” by Victor Harris. An 
entrance fee of $5 shall be paid when 
the chorus enrolls on or before April 1. 
The judges already engaged are Dr. 
Arthur D. Woodruff and Victor Harris. 
A third judge will be announced later. 








Stokowski, on Vacation Eve, Leads “Idyl” 
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HILADELPHIA, Jan. 11.—The 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Sto- 
kowski, conductor, presented its first all- 
Wagner bill of the season at the con- 
certs given in the Academy of Music 
on Friday afternoon, Jan. 8, and Sat- 
urday evening, Jan. 9. The program 
was as follows: 
‘‘Parsifal,’’ Prelude to Act 1 
“Lohengrin,’’ Prelude to Act 1 
Overture and Venusberg Music from 
Tannhiuser” 
“Siegfried Idyl” 
“GoOtterdimmerung,” Siegfried’s Rhine 
Journey, Funeral March and Immola- 


tion Scene 

On the eve of his mid-winter vaca- 
tion, Mr. Stokowski satisfied the Wag- 
nerites, perfected and aspiring, with 
their favorite fare. Some superb effects 
in musical tone painting were achieved, 
particularly in the Immolation Scene 
and in the “Rhine Journey.” The Fu- 
neral March had magnificent sonority. A 
slightly disturbing tendency to over- 
sweeten certain themes in the elegy that 
lend themselves too easily to such treat- 
ment, was, however, occasionally discern- 
ible in the reading. Orchestra and con- 
ductor were at their best in the “Lohen- 
erin” Prelude and the Siegfried “Idyl.” 
The latter seemed to gain a new lucidity 
and unfeverish beauty in Mr. Stokow- 
ski’s interpretation. 





WILL HAVE MORE OPERA 





New Orleans Second Season Under Civic 
Auspices Is Arranged 


NEW ORLEANS, Jan. 9.—The New Or- 
leans Civic Opera Association closed its 
first season of four weeks’ opera with- 
out a deficit, or at least with one of 
small proportion. Another season has 
already been contracted for, and addi- 
tional pleasure promised by having more 
French, instead of Italian operas sung. 

The Philharmonic Society presented 
Sigfrid Onegin, contralto, on Dee. 21, 
before a large audience. 

The carol singing in the public schools 
was particularly fine this year. 

The Saenger Amusement Company 
presented Sousa’s Band in two concerts 
at Christmas. Mary M. Conway. 


Stanford to Teach Music Psychology 


PALO ALTO, CAL., Jan. 9.—Stanford 
University will offer a study of the 
psychology of music, in an effort to de- 
termine the relation of musical talent to 
the intellect. This study will be made 
to further the results of investigations 
now under way by Professor Schoen of 
Carnegie Institute. The Stanford 
psychology department will develop tests 
and analyze various types of musical 
ability. The tests will be under the di- 
rection of Dr. P. R. Farnsworth. 


Wil | 


At the close of the matinée concert, 
the conductor made a brief address, in 
which he referred to his going away as 
a “transformation.” The first series of 
concerts during his absence will be led 
by Ottorino Respighi. 

The Philharmonic Society of New 
York, Willem Mengelberg, conductor, 
was heard in its second subscription con- 
cert of the season in the Academy of 
Music on Monday evening, Jan. 4. The 
program was as follows: 

“Unfinished’’ Symphony........Schubert 

‘“‘Negro” Rhapsody........ ..Goldmark 

“Death and Transfiguration”... .Strauss 

Overture to “Tannhiuser”......Wagner 
The Goldmark novelty proved of par- 
ticular interest and charm. The score 
IS unquestionably a successful contribu- 
tion to the literature of American music. 
It exhibits reassuring polyphonic matur- 
ity, without eccentricity, abounds in 
contrasts of moods, and possesses color 
and sound musicianly feeling. 

Mr. Mengelberg cultivated a field in 
which he is conspicuously at home in the 
Strauss tone poem, given with fine im- 
aginative sensibility and compelling 
poetic eloquence. The “Unfinished” 
Symphony was marked by a character- 
istie deliberation and sobriety. The ad- 
mirable tonal quality of the orchestra, 
notably in the brasses, received spirited 
expression in the “Tannhiiuser” Over- 
ture. H. T. CRAVEN. 


Klemperer Arrives on 
First Visit to Conduct 
New York Symphony 
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Otto Klemperer 


Otto Klemperer was due to arrive in 
New York this week for his first Amer- 
ican visit. He will take up the baton of 
the New York Symphony as guest con- 
ductor in a concert at Mecca Auditorium, 
on the afternoon of Jan. 24. 

Mr. Klemperer holds the permanent 
post of music director at Wiesbaden, but 
has been active as guest conductor In 
Berlin, Leipsic and elsewhere. This fall 
he led the Berlin Philharmonic in several 
concerts, as is his annual custom. 

The German musician will introduce a 
number of novelties in New York, includ- 
ing works by Mahler, Bruckner and Ernst 
Krenek. His first American program In- 
cludes three symphonies—Haydn’s Ninth. 
Beethoven’s Seventh and Mozart’s “Ju- 
piter.” 


CONCERTMASTER HONORED 





Ganz Pays Compliment to 
Violinist in St. Louis 

St. Lours, Jan. 9.—Rudolph Ganz 
honored his concertmaster, Michel 
Gusikoff, in having his pupil, Isadore 
Grossman, appear as violin soloist at the 
“nop” concert on Sunday afternoon. 
Graziella Pampari, harpist, shared solo 
honors. 

The program 


Rudolf 


included Schubert’s 
“Marche Militaire,” the Overture to “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream,” Bruch’s 
Concerto for Violin in G Minor, the 
“Caucasian” Sketches of Ippolitoff- 
Ivanoff, harp solos by Grandjany, 
Hasselmans and Herbert, and Sibelius’ 
“Finlandia.” 

Mr. Ganz turned his baton over to Mr. 
Gusikoff to conduct the accompaniment 
for Mr. Grossman, which he did in <¢ 
thoroughly musicianly style. 
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PUPIL OF: 
LESCHETIZKY 
LAMBERT 
SCHNABEL 


Studio: 


\16 West 107th Street 
/ New York 





HARRIET SCHOLDER 


Concert Pianist 
Teacher 


Soloist: New York Symphony, Detroit Symphony, 
St. Louis Symphony, Metropolitan Opera House 


Announces the Reopening of Her Studio 
And Is Available for a Limited Number of Pupils 


STEINWAY PIANO 


FACULTY MEMBER 
FOR NINE YEARS 
INSTITUTE OF 
MUSICAL ART 


Tel. Academy 8749 
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Thunderbolt in “Vestale” Sets 
Gauze A fire 


URING the last act of “La 

Vestale” at the Metropolitan 
on Jan. 5, a slight blaze in the 
scenery resulted from the “thun- 
derbolt” which relights the sacred 
altar. The “lightning,” as usual, 
coursed down the trunk of the 
large tree which forms the back- 
ground for the scene, but a small 
fire was lighted in some gauze 
above. Stage hands in Roman 
helmets dashed upon the stage and = 
dragged out the burning materials, = 
without the audience being aware 
that anything unusual was hap- 
pening in the semi-darkness. Giu- 
lio Gatti-Casazza expressed him- 
self as well pleased with the pres- 
ence of mind of his. operatic 
“family.” 








“POEMES” BY BLOCH 


Composer Is Guest with 
Rothwell Forces in 
His Concerto 


By Bruno David Ussher 
Los ANGELES, Jan. 9.—Wide contrasts 
marked the sixth pair of concerts by 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic, which 


opened the New Year under the double 
leadership of Walter Henry Rothwell 
and Ernest Bloch, the latter as guest in 
his own compositions. The program was 
as follows: 





“Leonore” Overture, No. 3....Beethoven 
Concerto Grosso for String Orchestra 


ee. < RN GS spa osisielk b.5 5 6-06 56 08 Ro Bloch 
“STO POOTHOS. SUITS’. 6. 606s oceans Bloch 
Prelude to “Die Meistersinger”..Wagner 


Mr. Bloch, now head of the San Fran- 
cisco Conservatory, is not an unknown 
figure here, having led these works at 
the Hollywood Bowl concerts. His ap- 
pearance on the Philharmonic Audi- 
torilum stage was greeted with a sus- 
tained cordial ovation in which the or- 
chestra shared signally by rising from 
their seats. 

Supremely well rendered by the mem- 
bers of the Philharmonic under Mr. 
Bloch’s compelling, yet unobtrusive 
baton, .his works had new significance 
with this hearing. The genius of this 
composer-conductor roused the ensemble 
to a vividness of performance which was 
particularly impressive in the Concerto 
Grosso where a wealth of tone color rose 
from the magnificently polyphonic score, 
though the latter makes use only of 
the strings and piano. 

There was stormy applause after each 
movement and tumultuous acclaim and 
bravos at the close, when the orchestra 
again paid tribute to their guest-leader 
by rising once more as he was recalled 
again to the footlights. 

Similar enthusiasm reigned after the 
“Jewish Poems,” in which starkness and 
profundity of human feeling was stir- 
ringly evident. They are musical indi- 
vidualizations of the Orient, unrelenting 
in their emotionalism. An amazingly 
strong personal feeling is in this indi- 
vidual idiom. 

Well defined readine of the Beethoven 
and Wagner revealed the disciplinarian 
baton of Mr. Rothwell. 


Asheville Hears Artists in Concert 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., Jan. 11.—Carmen 
Bachur Brand, dramatic soprano, assist- 
ed by John D. Eversman, violinist, and 
Marguerite Smathers, pianist, was heard 
in a recent recital in the Battery Park 
Hotel. Mme. Brand sang Puccini’s “Un 
Bel Di,” a work by Mozart and Italian 
and German songs, in a flexible and 
resonant voice. Mr. Eversman gave the 
“Gypsy Airs” of Sarasate and works by 
Kreisler and Logan with warm and color- 
ful tone and good phrasing. Miss Smath- 
ers played Grieg’s Sonata in E Minor to 
much applause, and added a Chopin 
Waltz as encore. me on Ox 


Reception to Mr. and Mrs. Koussevitzky 


Sergei Koussevitzky and Mrs. Kous- 
sevitzky were tendered a reception by 
the MacDowell Club on the evening of 
Jan. 9. Mrs. Edward MacDowell was 
the club hostess. A program of mono- 
logues by John Palmer and Negro songs 
and stories by Marion Kirby was fol- 


lowed by a buffet supper. 


Folk-Music and Many Recitals in Boston W eek 
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OSTON, Jan. 11.—Percy Grainger, 
as guest conductor of the People’s 


Symphony, assembled an_ interesting 
array of folk pieces for the concert on 
Sunday afternoon, Jan. 3, at the Hollis 
Street Theater. The assisting artists 
were as follows: Conductor, Stuart 
Mason; soprano, Anita Atwater; bari- 
tone, Erik Bye; pianists, Anna Stovall- 
Lothian, Ralph Leopold and Mr. Grain- 
ger; harmonium, Mr. Leopold, Stuart 
Mason and Mr. Grainger; guitarists, 
Bessie Harlow, Miss Stovall-Lothian, 
Mr. Leopold, and Mr. Grainger; male 
voice quartet, tenors, Arthur Howe and 


George Renwick;  baritones, Morris 
Brown and Cedric Hastings. The pro- 
gram was as follows: 
pO ae eee ee ae Grainger 
DMPO CON 5 65566 9 6 M08 0 es 0 bee Sandby 
Se Sg sic cielh es 60 0b 05.08 Sandby 
“Husband and Wife’’........ 
“Tne Power Of Love’ ........ Grainger 


“Lord Peter’s Stable-Boy”’... 
“Re I We DEE 66060 kos Go 88 Grieg 


ee a et Pere 
“Willow Willow,” Old English 
ROTTIE - 6 0.0: 60 5:0: 6.09.0 4.0108 0b es & 0,0 
“The Twa _ Corbies,’ Scotch 
eC? ee 
“Died for Love,” English Folk- } Grainger 
AS A rete ee 
“Shallow Brown,” Sailor’s Sea- 
8S eS re ae re ee 
“My Robin Is to the Green- 
We CS 5's 56 as bh 4 8s 





Scotch Strathspey and Reel.. | 

Mr. Grainger in his program notes 
grouped his pieces under the head of 
“Room Music.” The wide variety of 
the pieces and the unusual instrumental 
combinations made the concert one of 
absorbing interest. Perhaps the most 
effective of the compositions was the 
Sailor’s Sea-Chanty. “Shallow Brown,” 
set for baritone. Effective, too, was the 


“Scotch Strathspey and Reel,” in which 
Mr. Grainger uses six Scotch and Irish 
tunes and halves the tunes that go well 
with each other and a chanty that blends 
amiably with the lot. These seven melo- 
dies are heard together in the climax, 
giving the intended effect of a roomful 
of Scotch and Irish fiddlers, pipers and 
singers. 


Hayes Aids Charity 


Roland Hayes gave a concert at Sym- 


‘phony Hall on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 


3, for the benefit of the Robert Gould 
Shaw House. Classic airs, songs by 
Schubert, Fauré, Roger Quilter, and 
Rachmaninoff, and a group of Negro 
spirituals made up his program. Mr. 
Hayes sang the old classic airs wit 
exquisite beauty of tone and with ex- 
ceedingly tasteful coloring, using pianis- 
simo effects to advantage. William Law- 
rence was a sympathetic accompanist. 

Leonard J. Brunvald, bass-baritone, 
an opera singer from Latvia, was heard 
in a recital at Jordan Hall on Jan. 3. 
His program included Russian, Latvian 
and German songs, and operatic arias. 
Mr. Brunvald has a fresh and powerful 
voice. It has richness, depth, resonance 
and flexibility. He sings his music with 
native, straightforward fervor and im- 
agination, and with a regard for tech- 
nical requirements. James. Ecker was 
both an able accompanist and a mu- 
sicianly soloist. 

John Coates, tenor, gave a recital of 
Christmas and festive songs, old and 
modern, at the Copley Theater on Sun- 
day evening, Jan. 3. Mr. Coates prefaced 
his rare songs with whimsical remarks. 
Unabashedly fond of many of his songs, 


he sang them with a sincere joy that 
communicated itself to the listeners. 
Gerald Moore was an excellent accom- 
panist. 


Historical List by Symphony 


The Boston Symphony, Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, conductor, gave the second of 
the Tuesday afternoon historical series 
of concerts on Jan. 5. The program, 
with Jesus M. Sanroma as soloist, was 
devoted to music of the Romantic period, 
as follows: 


Overture to “Euryanthe”.........Weber 
“Unfinished’’ Symphony........ Schubert 
Sylphs’ Dance and Rakoczy March 
from ‘‘Damnation of Faust’... Berlioz 
Scherzo from ‘Midsummer Night's 
RANE. 6.000 5 05d.0 b6u5 *-8 Mendelssohn 
Excerpts from “Carnaval”....Schumann 
ei ee rire rr Ire Liszt 


Walter R. Spalding of Harvard Uni- 
versity spoke before the concert about 
the music to be performed. The familiar 
works were well played. 

Alma Dormagen, soprano, sang a pro- 
gram of songs and arias at Steinert Hall 
on Jan. 5. Miss Dormagen, essentially 
a dramatic soprano, was at her best in 
dramatic songs and operatic arias. Hers 
is a well-trained voice of ample volume 
and rich quality. It is skillfully em- 
ployed for interpretative ends. 


Maria Kurenko in Début 


Maria Kurenko, soprano, gave her in- 
itial Boston concert at Symphony Hall 
on Jan. 7, appearing in one of the Wolf- 
evening re- 


sohn series of Thursday 
citals. She sang coloratura arias by 
Mozart, 


Rimsky - Korsakoff, Meyerbeer 


[Continued on next page] 





Cleveland Likes Arnold Bax Symphony 


in E Flat 
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LEVELAND, Jan. 9.—The Cleve- 
land Orchestra, Nikolai Sokoloff con- 
ducting, Alexander Brailowsky, pianist, 
soloist, gave the following program in 


= 


Masonic Hall, Jan. 7: 


Overture, “Lie Nol @'¥e’......-.+.sbalo 
SHMOMONY Wi Te Beiks bs cc cccceseces Bax 
Piano Concerto in A Minor........ Grieg 


Berceuse, Finale from ‘‘The Fire Bird,” 
Stravinsky 


This concert marked the ninth in the 


HUTT 


Lalo’s Overture was a happy choice for 
the opening number with its gay melo- 
dies and dramatic climaxes. The Bax 
Symphony was again a delight to the 
audience, and, by an illuminating de- 
scription, Mr. Sokoloff brought the dif- 
ferent moods to his auditors’ attention 
in a fascinating manner. The work is 
significant of Mr. Bax’ impressions of 
the war, and is exceedingly descriptive. 
Mr. Sokoloff’s reading of the work was 


bued with definite color, whether of 
brightest hues or extreme somberness. 

Mr. Brailowsky proved one of the best 
soloists of the season. The Concerto was 
given a reading productive of much 
enjoyment. The artist has a tone of 
great beauty and plays with exquisite 
coloring. The delicate runs were of per- 
fect clarity, and dramatic climaxes were 
built on sure foundations. 

The “Fire Bird’ Svite formed a bril- 





regular symphony series, and was one inspiring and the musicians were keenly _liant conclusion to the program. 
of the most brilliant of the season. responsive. The themes were always im- FLORENCE M. BARHYTE. 
Gunster Scores at Clarksdale berg. The program will consist of the Heidelberg University Singers Gave 
special contest number, a light number “Messiah” 


CLARKSDALE, MiIss., Jan. 9.—A large 
crowd greeted Frederick Gunster, tenor, 
at his recital here recently. Mr. Gunster 
is endowed with a voice of great rich- 
ness and beauty, and the program he 
offered was unusually well planned as it 
furnished him every opportunity to dis- 
play his voice and to exercise his ver- 
satility in interpretations. The numbers 
were of vastly different types, but in 
each case he proved himself able. 





Dumesnil Plays in Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 9.—Maurice Dumes- 
nil, French pianist, appeared as guest 
artist at the Baltimore Music Club, Jan. 
9, in the Hotel Emerson. A program of 
modern French and Spanish music was 
given with explanatory remarks. Works 
of Ravel, Debussy, Dupont, Albeniz, 
Granados, Ponce, Deodat de Severac and 
Vuillemin were played and explained. 

FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN. 


Baltimore Welcomes John Coates 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 9.—At the ninth Pea- 
body recital, Friday, Jan. 8, John Coates, 
English tenor, with Gerald Moore at the 
piano, presented a program devoted to 
Shakespeare songs. Alternative settings, 
chosen from Elizabethan composers and 
present day musicians, to which the 
singer gave annotation, allowed the 
audience to weigh the old with the newer 
settings. The impression gained seemed 
to show that the present day composer 
regarded the text reverently and wrote 
in the manner of the past. 

FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN. 


Ohio College Clubs to Hold Contest 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, Jan. 9.—The Ohio 
Intercollegiate Glee Clubs will hold their 
annual contest in Springfield in April. 
Alice Dovell of Wittenberg College is 
president of the Ohio Girls’ Intercolle- 
giate Glee Clubs. The schools to take 
part in the contest are, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Wesleyan, Miami, Denison, and Witten- 


and a college song, which is usually the 
Alma Mater. 
ANNA MARIE TENNANT. 


Munih-Piccardi Appointed Conductor in 
Rudolstadt 


BERLIN, Jan. 1.—Oreste Munih-Pic- 
cardi, a young Italian, protegé of the 
late Ferruccio Busoni and graduate of 
the Hochschule here, was recently ap- 
pointed assistant conductor at _ the 
Landestheater, Rudolstadt, where he has 
been directing orchestral concerts and 
opera with conspicuous success. 


TIFFIN, OHIO, Jan. 9.—The Heidelberg 
University Chorus, under Amos S. Eber- 
sole, gave a creditable performance of 
“Messiah” in Rickly Chapel on Dec. 17. 
The soloists included Phoebe Settlage, 
soprano, a pupil of Percy Rector Ste- 
phens and vocal instructor here; Alice 
Keller, contralto; Eugene Dressler, 
tenor, and Rollin Pease, bass. The cho- 
rus of 150 acquitted itself well. The 
accompanists were Caroline’ Briese- 
meister, pianist, and Ernest Bray, or- 
ganist. 
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ERIC BAER 


“A really magnificent Baritone that thrills.”— 


Albany (N. Y.) Knickerbocker Press 


Partial List of Mr. Baer’s December Appearances 





“His singing was a great 


Messiah”’: 


singer to the artist.” 





SOLOIST with New York Symphony Orchestra: 


“Frederic Baer as Don Pizarro (in ‘Fidelio’) was the most successful interpreta- 
tion of the afternoon.”—N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


SOLOIST with Mendelssohn Club of Albany (N. Y.) in Concert: 


revelation of 
intensity of this remarkable artist.’ 


SOLOIST with the Worcester (Mass.) Oratorio Society in “The 


“He puts that bit of extra work into his solos that raises him from the ordinary 
Worcester Daily Telegram. 


| Available for Concerts - Oratorios - Festivals 


Exclusive Management: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 





the power, taste, mood and dramatic 
Albany Times-Union. 
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Rowton Activities 


Jan. 9. 








George Sawyer Dunham, conductor, 


gave an interesting performance of 
Saint-Saéns’ “Christmas” Oratorio in 
the Porter Congregational Church, 


Brockton, Mass., recently. The soloists 
were Mildred Cobb, Constance Brady, 
sopranos; Marcia Whitten, contralto; 
Dr. George L. Dwyer, tenor; Ralph B. 
Stevens, baritone. The accompaniments 
were played by Kathryn Sampson, pian- 
ist. “‘—- 

The Virginia Farmer Trio, Virginia 
Farmer, ’cello; Mrs. Allan Hubbard, 
violin; Mabel T. Hirtz, piano; assisted 
by Gladys de Almeida, soprano, and 
Lucy Chase Simonds, pianist, appeared 
at the second concert of the Newton 
Club Sunday Concert Course, Jan. 3 in 
Newton, Mass. 

+ e eo 

The Boston Chamber Music Trio, 
Persis Cox, pianist; Barbara Werner, 
violinist, and Marion Moorhouse, ’cellist, 
assisted by Georges Mager, trumpeter, 
and Albert Stoessel, violinist, will give a 
series of Sunday evening musicales at 
the Copley-Plaza. The dates are Jan. 17, 
Feb. 7 and March 7. The first program 
includes a Haydn Trio, a new Trio by 
William Clifford Heilman of the Har- 
vard musical department, and the Septet 
for trumpet, piano and strings by Saint- 
Saéns. In the performance of the latter 
the Boston Chamber Music Trio will 
have the assistance of the following 
members of the Boston Symphony: 
Georges Mager, trumpet; Louis Artieres, 
viola; F. Oliver, bass, and Margaret 
Allen, violin. 

ca a 

A. H. Handley has booked, for the bal- 
ance of the season, the Ehrhart-Tillotson 
recitals. The artists are: Frederic 
Tillotson, pianist, and Gertrude Ehrhart, 
soprano. The latter is a pupil of Helen 
Allen Hunt. These artists have been 
booked for the following appearances; 
Dartmouth College, Jan. 8; Milton Club, 
Mass., Jan. 10; Boston City Club, Jan. 
14; State Normal School, Lowell, Mass., 
Feb. 3, and the St. Botolph Club, Feb. 7. 

W. J. PARKER. 


BACH FESTIVAL DATES 
ADVANCED THIS YEAR 








Bethlehem Choir Under Wolle to Sing 
Mass in B Minor and Program 
of Cantatas 


BETHLEHEM, PA., Jan. 9.—The annual 
Bach Festival will be held in the Packer 
Memorial Chapel of Lehigh University 
on Friday and Saturday, May 14 and 15. 
The dates have been changed from the 
usual time at the end of May in the 
interest of improving the orchestral ac- 
companiment, it is announced. Some of 
the best players of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra leave for Europe soon after the 
season closes. By advancing the date of 
the Bach Festival it is found that more 
of them can be retained for the event. 

The choir has been rehearsing regu- 
larly since early October. Dr. J. Fred 
Wolle, leader, has selected seven Bach 
cantatas which the choir has not here- 
tofore sung, and the motet, “Sing Ye to 
the Lord,” to be presented on Friday. 
The Mass in B Minor will be sung on 
Saturday as usual. 

The Friday program will be as fol- 
lows: Four o’clock concert, the cantatas, 
“Christians Grave, Ye This Glad Day,” 
“O, Praise the Lord for All His Mer- 
cies,” and “Jesus, Now Will We Praise 
Thee”; eight o’clock concert, the can- 
tatas, “Christ Lay in Death’s Dark 
Prison,” “God so Loved the World,” 
“‘Whoso Doth Offer Thanks,” “O Christ, 
My All in Living” and the motet, “Sing 
Ye to the Lord.” 


Lima Will Hold Eisteddfod 
LIMA, OHIO, Jan. 9.—Under the direc- 
tion of Don D John, president of the 
John’s Music Company, Washington’s 
birthday will be celebrated with a day 





of “old-fashioned Welsh singing, play- 
ing, and reciting.” There will be three 
sessions—morning, afternoon and even- 
ing. A prize of $125 is offered for mixed 
chorus of not more than eighty voices. 
A prize of $75 is offered for the best male 
chorus of not more than forty. For a 
women’s chorus, a $75 prize is also of- 
fered. Other prizes are for mixed quar- 
tet, male quartet, women’s quartet, 
duets and solos. The conductor of the 
Eisteddfod will be Rev. William H. Sur- 
dival of Ottawa. The competition is 
sponsored by the Harmonic Club of 
Lima. Fred Calvert is president; D. D. 
John, business manager, and R. I. 
Watkins, secretary-treasurer of the Har- 
monic Club. H. EUGENE HALL. 





Boston Concerts Attract 
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and Donizetti, and several lyric songs. 
Mme. Kurenko, though possessing a light 
voice, colors it with musicianly instinct 
for beautiful phrasing. The voice is 
extremely flexible. The Shadow Song 
from “Dinorah” was the high light of 
the program. Mme. Kurenko invested 
this music as well as the rest of her 
program with fancy and imagination. 
She was assisted by excellent accom- 
paniments by Myron Jacobson and flute 
obbligati by John Amadeo. 

Marjorie Meyer, soprano, sang in 
Jordan Hall on Jan. 7. Her program 
was well chosen for variety and sub- 


stance, and included for local interest 
Arthur Foote’s charming “Shadows” 
and E. Aldrich Dobson’s_ expressive 


“Legend of the Waterfall,” from his re- 
cently published “Sons of Manitou,” an 
American Indian song cycle. Miss 
Meyer disclosed a soprano voice of 
beautiful and flexible quality, especially 
in the higher register. Her technical 
resources are noteworthy. She brings 
spirit and enthusiasm to’ her songs. 
Walter Golde was a musicianly accom- 
panist, and Mr. Dobson played the flute 
obbligato to his song. 

Mieczyslaw Miinz, pianist, gave a re- 
cital at Jordan Hall on Jan. 8, On his 
program were the Schumann Sonata in 
F Sharp Minor, a group of pieces by 
Rachmaninoff, an Impromptu by Labun- 
ski, dedicated to Mr. Miinz and played 
at this concert from manuscript for the 
first time, and a number by Tausig. 
Mr. Miinz, an admirable and _ poised 
technician, is predisposed to a _ tonal 
palette of subdued colors, achieving, 
however, great variety of nuance within 
a limited scope. Poetry, subtlety, refine- 
ment, rather than outflung brilliance, 
tempt the better faculties of Mr. Miinz. 


Donahue Plays Moderns 


Lester Donahue, pianist, at his recital 
in Jordan Hall on Saturday afternoon, 
Jan. 9, played on a piano to which have 
been added certain improvements in tone 
and pedal—the inventions of John Hays 
Hammond, Jr. The program contained 
works by Liszt, Debussy, Scriabin, Gar- 
diner, Ireland, and de Falla—works well 
calculated to bring out the distinctive 
qualities of the invention. Especially 
well performed was Scriabin’s Fifth 
Sonata. The proceeds from the concert 
were for the benefit of the fund for the 
education of Russian youth in exile. 

Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, gave a 
recital at Jordan Hall on Jan. 9, singing 
Italian, French, German, English and 
American songs. Miss Vreeland posses- 
ses a soprano voice of unusual purity of 
quality, developed evenly throughout its 
extended range. She is mistress of at- 
tack, breath control and fine legato. Her 
enunciation, especially in German, is a 
model of clarity. Miss Vreeland sang 
with intelligence and with a feeling for 
style. Herbert Goode played exceptional 
accompaniments. HENRY LEVINE. 


American Training Was 
Preparation for Career 
of Amy Ward Durfee 





Photo by Edwin F. Townsend 
Amy Ward Durfee, Contralto 


Boston, Jan. 9—Amy Ward Durfee, 
contralto, through her manager, A. H. 
Handley of this city, has received many 
important concert engagements since 
her successful Jordan Hall début, which 
took place early in the season. Chief 
among these are her appearances as 
soloist with the Wheaton College Musi- 
cal Course and the Boston Flute Play- 
ers’ Club. 

Mme. Durfee is a product of Ameri- 
can training, having received her musi- 
cal schooling in this city and New York. 
A pleasing personality appeals to her 
auditors on the concert and oratorio 
stage. Her programs, too, merit praise. 
Upon these Mme. Durfee exercises due 
care, and lovers of good song literature 
have commended her catholic taste in 
this regard. 

The singer has appeared as assisting 
artist with Yolando Méré, pianist, and 
has been soloist with the following 
musical organizations: Boston Sym- 
phony Ensemble, the Harvard Club, the 
University Glee Club, Providence, R. L., 
(three times); Newport Art Associa- 
tion, Radcliffe Musical Association, 
Rhode Island State Federation of Musi- 
cal Clubs, University Extension Bureau, 
New Bedford. Mass.; the Steinert Series 
of Concerts, Women’s College of Brown 
University. University of New Hamp- 
shire, and Chopin Club, Providence, R. I. 

W. J. PARKER. 





Dai Buell Opens Recital Series 


Boston, Jan. 9.—The Copley-Plaza 
salon was the scene, on Tuesday after- 
noon, of the first of three piano recitals, 
with interpretative remarks, by Dai 
Buell. The program was _ entitled 
“Etudes des Etudes”—a poetic study of 
studies—the composers listed being 
Liszt. Kwast. Saint-Saéns, Chopin, 
Scriabin and Liapounoff. A _ represen- 
tative audience gave approval to Miss 
Buell’s admirable playing. 

W. J. PARKER. 





Portland Commission Sponsors Event 


PORTLAND, ME., Jan. 9.—William 
Rogers Chapman led the performance of 
“Messiah,” sponsored by the Music Com- 
mission of Portland in City Hall on Dec. 
27. The soloists with the Singers of 
Portland were May Korb, soprano; Alice 
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Buxton Boynton, contralto; Herbert S. 
Kennedy, tenor, and Harry F. Merrill, 
bass. Charles R. Cronham, municipal 
organist, supplied the accompaniments, 
assisted by Gertrude Davis, pianist. The 
audience, estimated at 4000, was very 
cordial. Miss Korb was the assisting 
soloist at a recent concert of the Port- 
land Men’s Singing Club, of which Al- 
fred Brinkler is conductor. Mr. Cronham 
was the accompanist for the singer in an 
aria from “Sonnambula,” and songs 
including his own “Magnolia Moon.” A 
feature of the program was a perform- 
ance of William Lester’s “Ballad of the 
Golden Sun” by the chorus and the so- 
prano. Fred Lincoln Hill was at the 
piano for the chorus. 





Los Angeles Opera Plans 
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or more performances will be given in 
the new Shrine Auditorium in Los 
Angeles, which has a seating capacity of 
more than 6000, and has a fine stage 
equipment. 

Artists engaged include Louise Homer, 
Rosa Raisa, Claire Dux, Luella Melius, 
Anna Fitziu, Kathryn Meisle, Georges 
Baklanoff, Giacomo Rimini, Charles 
Marshall, Virgilio Lazzari, Richard Bon- 
elli, José Mojica, Edouard Coutreil and 
Desiré Defrére. 

The company announces that Harold 

Lindi, tenor of La Scala, will make his 
American début with the organization. 
Mr. Defrére will again be stage man- 
ager, and Giacomo Spadoni, chorus mas- 
ter and assistant conductor. 
_ Andres de Segurola has been engaged 
in the capacity of associate artistic 
director. More than eighty mem- 
bers of the Philharmonic Orchestra of 
Los Angeles will be used, and a resident 
chorus of more than 100 will be aug- 
mented by trained eastern chorus 
singers. 

Scenery of the most modern char- 
acter will be built in the atelier 
of the New Shrine Auditorium. George 
Leslie Smith is general manager of 
the organization, which is now under- 
written and has a guarantee against de- 
ficit for the next three years. 

The répertoire will include “Aida,” 
“Butterfly,” “Il Trovatore,” “Die Wal- 
kiire,” “Tosca,” “La Bohéme,” “La 
Traviata,” “The Barber of Seville,” 
“The Girl of the Golden West,” “Pagli- 
acci,’” “The Secret of Suzanne” and 
“Samson and Delilah.” 
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“Pierrot Lunaire” Included 


in Novel Chicago Programs 
AALLETUEALS ALAA OUADOEARAAAAAUAA AAA 
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Schonberg’s “Pierrot Lunaire,” for 
which Frederick Stock acted as guest 
conductor, and Mina Hager sang or de- 
claimed the voice part. The song cycle 
was given in costume, and before a 
striking décor designed by Nicolas 
Remisoff. This is said to have been 
the first performance of “Pierrot 
Lunaire” with stage accessories. 

Schénberg’s music pleased. Miss 
Hager’s sincerity and authority were so 
complete it seemed Chicagoans were 
willing to accept not only her perform- 
ance, but the music she performed, with 
enthusiasm. The emotional effect of the 
music was great, but it is quite prob- 
able the effect was derived by the hear- 
ers rather than implicit in the score. 
One may easily get a reaction from 
looking through a kaleidoscope; but the 
reaction is based upon no such inherent 
principle of structure or infallibility as 
that gained from watching a beam of 
light shoot through a prism. Schén- 
berg’s music at present seems kaleido- 
scopic rather than prismatic. 

Miss Hager sang with a remarkably 
wide range of mood, and what seemed 
an admirable grasp of the song-speech 
style demanded by the composer. She 
scrupulously set aside beauty of tone, 
when this ideal stood in the way of a 
forceful delivery of the text. At the 
Sunday matinée she employed the Ger- 
man text Schénberg himself used. At 
subsequent performances she sang in 
English. 

Mr. Stock’s conducting was felt to ac- 
complish all that could be done with the 
score. Jacques Gordon, Alfred Wallen- 
stein, and others comprised the quintet. 

The ballet numbers consisted of two 
episodes from Stravinsky’s ‘“Pet- 
rouchka,” superbly directed by Adolf 
Bolm, and danced by him, Ruth Page 
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and others. Some delightful dancing 
was offered to music of Chopin, gathered 
together under the title of “Keverie.” 
Laura Williams sang some Arab songs 
in a _ divertissement, which included 
dancing, accompanied in native style. 
Scenery by Mr. Remisoff heightened the 
effect of all items in the program. Mr. 
Bolm’s enterprise and taste, combined 
with his skill in dancing and his colorful 
style have been an invaluable asset in 
productions of the Allied Arts. These 
qualities were predominant in this pro- 
gram. 


Pianists Welcomed 


Josef Hofmann appearing in Orches- 
tra Hall Jan. 3 played Schumann’s Fan- 
tasie, some music by Chopin, de Falla’s 
“Recitative du Pécheur,” and three of 
Poulenc’s ‘“Mouvements  Perpetuels,” 
closing his list with Liszt’s arrangement 
of the March from “Tannhiuser.” So 
polished a style as his shines with added 
lustre in a careless and violent age. His 
playing had the beauty of tone, the 
microscopic finish of detail and the aloof 
and noble suggestion of sustained 
thought and power, which have always 
afforded Mr. Hofmann’s auditors memo- 
rable pleasure. 

Nothing could so well exemplify the 
charm and the beauty of Ossip Gabril- 
owitsch’s playing as to note the fact 
that his historical lecture-recitals, given 
at the Princess, have been the best at- 
tended series of the year. He devoted 
his fourth appearance, Jan. 3, to Chopin, 
playing with that marvelous combi- 
nation of clarity and ardor which he so 
unselfishly manifests. The large audi- 
ence listened with rapture while Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch spoke intimately about a 
composer whose works he gave a scintil- 
lant and deeply satisfying performance. 
Persons in the audience protested loudly 
when he said they “ought to want to be 
away by six o’clock,”—an unprecedented 
hour for the termination of a matinée 
recital in Chicago. 

Frances Hall, an admirable young 
pianist who made her local début at 
the Playhouse Jan. 3, played the Schu- 
mann Fantasie, a noble group of Chopin 
and other music, with a depth of feeling, 
a technical ability and a refreshing in- 
dependence of mood which aroused the 
enthusiasm of her audience to a notable 
degree of cordiality. 

Roderick White, returning to the 
Studebaker Jan. 3 to give a second vio- 
lin recital, was admired for the sharp- 
ness of detail, the feeling of originality 
and power, and the thoughtfulness of 
expression which enhanced his perform- 
ance of a fine program. 


Organist and Soprano Heard 


Edna Scotten Schubert, a young and 
accomplished organist, played the fine 
organ at Kimball Hall on Jan. 7, as- 
sisted by Elsa Kressman, soprano. She 
was a colorful player, exceedingly adroit 
in her registration, and with a clear 
view of the structure of all she played. 
In detail work, however, she inclined to 
be somewhat inaccurate. She was very 
well liked. Miss Kressman, just re- 
turned from Europe. introduced three 
new songs by Paul Graener, and sang 
fluently with an interesting quality of 
voice. Grace Grove was the accom- 
panist. 


Symphonic Lists Given 
ymp 


The Chicago Symphony gave the first 
January concert in its children’s course 
at Orchestra Hall Thursday afternoon. 
Frederick Stock explained and conducted 
the program. 

The Edison Orchestra gave a popular 
program in Orchestra Hall Thursday 
evening, under the leadership of Morgan 
L. Eastman. EUGENE STINSON. 





Chicago Civic Trio Plays 

CHICAGO, Jan. 9.—The Chicago Civic 
Trio, consisting of Ebba Sundstrom, 
violin; Goldie Gross, cellist, and 
Dorothy Bell, harpist, has been drawing 
crowded audiences to the Lyon & Healy 
Recital Hall every afternoon this week. 
Frequently enthusiasts have been obliged 
to stand outside the doors while listen- 


ing. Miss Bell, an excellent young 
harpist, has played music by Tournier, 
Gluck and Pierné. Miss Gross, who is 
rapidly becoming one of the best known 
of young Chicago musicians, has included 
Alfred Wallenstein’s admirable arrange- 
ment of the Aria from Schumann’s F 
Sharp Minor Piano Sonata among her 
numbers. Miss Sundstrom has also ably 
played solos. The ensemble has used 
Mozart’s Trio in E Flat, Czerwonky’s 
Serenade, the Schubert-Wilhelmj Ave 
Maria and other interesting music. Doris 
Wittich has been the accompanist. 





DISCUSS BOOKING METHODS 
AT CHICAGO CONVENTION 


Civic Music Association Is Host to 
400 Delegates, Including Managers 
from Numerous Cities 


CHICAGO, ‘Jan. 9.—Four hundred dele- 
gates from a dozen States gathered last 
Friday morning in the red lacquer room 
of the new Palmer House for the open- 
ing session of the third annual confer- 
ence of the Civic Music Association, with 
which Dema E. Harshbarger, president 
and general manager of the Civic Con- 
cert Service, Inc., codperates in arrang- 
ing concert courses given under local 
civic management. 

Miss Harshbarger, who is president 
and general manager of the Association, 
opened the session with an address of 
welcome, then turned the meeting over to 
Mrs. J. F. Hill of Memphis, president 
of the Tennessee Federation of Music 
Clubs. 

A resolution was passed that all busi- 
ness in engaging artists for the civic 
associations should be done through the 
Civie Concert Service. 

Problems common to all local organiza- 
tions were discussed in the afternoon. 
Clara Laughlin talked on the historical 
background of “Andrea Chenier,” and 
Giorgio Polacco, conductor of the Chi- 
cago Opera, explained the music. In the 
evening the delegates attended a perfor- 
mance of this opera, and were received 
on the Auditorium stage by Claudia 
Muzio and Charles Marshall. 

Advertising methods were discussed at 
the Saturday morning sessions. At 
luncheon, Samuel Insull, president of the 
Chicago Opera, was the speaker. Mr. 
Insull outlined the business methods on 
which the Chicago Civic Opera is run, 
advising the convention as to how their 
local music might be handled in the 
same style. His main points were those 
of apprising the public of the wares 
offered, and the policy of selling blocks 
of seats to large industrial organiza- 
tions in an effort to bring music to all 
the people. Miss Harshbarger spoke 
of various aspects of the managerial pro- 
fession. 

Among the guests were Miss Muzio, 
Mr. Marshall, Cyrena Van _ Gordon, 
Catherine Bamman, Daniel Mayer, Jack 
Adams, Mr. Haas, representing George 





Engles, Incorporated, and numerous 
other prominent managers, including 
Mae Beegle, of Pittsburgh; Elizabeth 


Cueny, of St. Louis, and Ottavio Scotto, 
manager of the Buenos Aires Opera 
Company. 





Edoardo Sacerdote to Conduct Summer 
Master Classes 


CHICAGO, Jan. 9.—Edoardo Sacerdote, 
now in his fourteenth year as a voice 
teacher of the Chicago Musical College, 
and, in point of service, the oldest mem- 
ber of the vocal faculty, will be an im- 
portant teacher in the summer master 
term, and will also be in his studio as 
usual at the beginning of the fall term 
following. Mr. Sacerdote, a pupil under 
Arthur Nikisch, publicly presented his 


pupils here in excellent performances 
of the standard French and _ Italian 
operas. He was formerly accompanist 


for Dame Nellie Melba. A feature of 
Mr. Sacerdote’s training has been the 
class work he has given absolutely free 
to pupils having operatic gifts. A num- 
ber of his students have found engage- 
ments upon the public stage in this 
country and abroad. 
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Authorizes School to Grant 


Academic Awards—Teachers’ 
Certificates to Be Given 


CHICAGO, Jan. 9.—The Chicago Musi- 
cal College, believing it desirable for a 
music teacher to possess printed and au- 
thentic evidence of his abilities, has been 


authorized by the State of Illinois to 
issue teacher’s certificates and to confer 
degrees. Work leading to certificates 
and degrees will be given during next 
summer’s master term, according to Carl 
D. Kinsey, manager of the College. 

This work will be given in all depart- 
ments, to vocalists, instrumentalists, 
music supervisors, music instructors and 
professional musicians, in subjects in 
which sufficient advancement is shown 
by the applicant and upon his passing 
examinations in departments where the 
requisite number of credits have been 
made. Teachers holding certificates or 
degrees from the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege may enter pupils whom they have 
taught for two years or more in the 
regular winter courses of the College 
without examinations, and with credit 
for work already done. The following 
are the requirements for certificates and 
degrees: 

A teacher’s certificate may be obtained 
on completion of one six-week session of 
the Summer Master school if the appli- 
cant has previously had five years ex- 
perience as a teacher, and after passing 
the required examinations and making 
the required number of credits in his 
major subject, harmony, ear training, 
musical history, normal course and re- 
cital attendance. Each applicant must also 
appear before the president and show 
his qualifications of proficiency, musical 
education, ability in performance and 
moral character. 

The prerequisite for work leading to 
degree of bachelor of music is five years 
of experience as teacher or professional 
artist. The work includes attendance 
at three complete sessions of the master 
school, as well as satisfactory proficiency 
in the work taken. The master’s degree 
is offered musicians holding a bachelor’s 
degree, and after satisfactory completion 
of four entire sessions of the master 
school. Those holding a degree of 
master of music, passing the outlined 
work and excelling in creative work and 
practical ability will be given the de- 
gree of doctor of music. The ability to 
write original compositions and _ the 
highest musical attainment will be vital 
factors in awarding this degree. 

Similar requirements will be made of 
those working for certificates and de- 
grees in the departments of dramatic 
art and expression. 

Anna Fitziu Verses Set by Various 
Writers 


CHICAGO, Jan. 9.—Anna Fitziu, who 
was engaged as guest soprano for the 
Chicago Opera, and has substituted in 
several performances for  indisposed 
singers, has been writing lyrics. Her 
first published song, “I Know Death,” 
set by Charles Wakefield Cadman, is 
scheduled for its first performance on 
the New York Symphony program. 
Walter Damrosch will conduct Feb. 6. 
Mana Zucca is setting her poem, “Happy 
Times,” and Kurt Schindler is working 
on a vocal setting of her lyric, called 
“My Soul.” Mr. Cadman is also work- 
ing on other verses of Miss Fitziu’s, 
called “The Marriage of the Katydid and 
the Cricket.” 


B. Fred Wise Has Reéngagements 


CHICAGO, Jan. 9.—B. Fred Wise, young 
Chicago tenor, who sang his second 
“Messiah” performance as soloist with 
the Chicago Apollo Club, has also ap- 
peared with this oldest of the city’s musi- 
cal organizations in “The Creation,” and 
at its concerts given by radio. Other re- 
éngagements to his credit this season are 
his third appearance in “The Creation”’ 
at Milton College, Milton, Wis.; his third 
appearance in “St. Paul” at Beloit, 
Wis.; and his second “Messiah” at 
Jaynesville, Wis. - 


State 








Pupil of Trevisan to Sing in Venice Opera 


CHICAGO, Jan. 9.—Frieda Saiger, a 
young soprano who has had her entire 
training under Vittorio Trevisan, mem- 
ber of the Chicago Opera, will make her 
début at Venice in the Fenice during 
the January carnival season. Her réper- 
toire includes eighteen rdles. 
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when proper credit is given. 
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AROLD BRYSON, baritone and 


teacher of singing, was born in Car- 
lisle, Ky., on Jan. 9, 1896. At an early 
age Mr. Bryson 
showed evidences 
of musical talent 
and later, while 
at Transylvania 
University, de- 
cided upon a pro- 
fessional career 
as a singer. He 
studied voice and 
piano, while at- 
tending the Uni- 
versity, at the 
Lexington College 





of Music. Sev- 

eral years were 

Harold Bryson spent touring 
Chautauqua and 

Lyceum circuits. Mr. Bryson’s early 
efforts were followed by periods of 


study under prominent teachers in 
Chicago, New York and Paris. He then 
accepted a position as voice teacher 
at Converse College, Spartanburg, 
S. C., and, later, a similar post at 
the College of Fine Arts, Syracuse 
University. At Syracuse Mr. Bryson 
was notably successful as director of 
the University Glee Club, which won 
second prize in the Intercollegiate Con- 





HERTZ FORCES GREETED 





Much Applause Rewards Players of 
San Francisco Symphony 


SAN FRANCISCO, Jan. 9.—The San 
Francisco Symphony gave its sixth pair 
of concerts on Dec. 31 and Jan 3, Alfred 
Hertz conducting. Kajetan Attl was 
harp soloist. 

On the program were the following 
numbers: Dvorak’s “New World” Sym- 
phony; “Prelude to the Afternoon of a 
Faun,’ Debussy; Pierne’s ‘“Concert- 
stuck” for harp and orchestra, and the 
Overture to “Euryanthe.” 

The Largo from the “New World” 
Symphony was applauded on Sunday 
until Mr. Hertz had the orchestra rise 
in acknowledgment. The succeeding 
movements were likewise superbly 
played. The fact that wood winds and 
brasses were not always in tune did not 
affect the appreciation of the audience 
for the good work done. 

Mr. Attl gave much pleasure in his 
presentation of the Pierné Concertstuck, 
a light number with charming moments 
that had not been played here before. 

The remainder of the program was 
played with characteristic musicianship. 

MARJoRY M. FISHER. 


Philadelphia Alliance Awards $100 Prize 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 9.—A prize of 
$100 for a choral composition for 
women’s voices has been awarded to 
Franz Bornschein by the Philadelphia 
Art Alliance. It is known as _ the 
“Eurydice Chorus Award,” and was 
founded in 1924 by the organization of 
that name with the purpose of increas- 
ing the répertoire of music for women’s 
voices. Mr. Bornschein’s work is en- 
titled “Arethusa.” Honorable mention 
is given to Adolf Weidig, associate di- 
rector of the American Conservatory, 
Chicago, for a composition entitled “A 
Serenade.” The board of judges of the 
competition were as_ follows: Ellis 
Clark Hammann, Arthur D. Woodruff, 
Mrs. Sydney Thayer, Mr. John F. Braun, 
Mme. Charles Cahier, Mrs. B. F. Ritten- 
house, H. Alexander Matthews, and N. 
Lindsay Norden. 





Girls’ Glee Club Increases Activities 
AMHERST, MAss., Jan. 9.—The recent- 
ly organized Girls Glee Club of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College was 
announced to give its first out-of-town 
concert at Ludlow, Mass., on Jan. 15. 
The club has thirty members. Ruth 
Davidson of Porto Rico is manager; 
Evelyn Davis of Springfield, leader; 
Miriam Huss of West Newton, accom- 
panist; and Mrs. Arthur Beaumont of 
Amherst, coach. 


test of 1924. He is at present baritone 
soloist of the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church, New York, and is also in his 
second season as conductor of the Staten 
Island Saint Cecilia Chorus. He makes 
his home in New York, being heard in 
frequent local appearances. Among Mr. 
Bryson’s pupils are numbered many suc- 
cessful professional singers. 


WASHINGTON GREETS 
MENGELBERG FORCES 


Five Recitals by Spalding, 
Hayes and De Gogorza 
Applauded 


By Dorothy De Muth Watson 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 9.—The New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra, under’ the 
leadership of Willem Mengelberg, was 
presented on the afternoon of Jan. 5 at 
the New National Theater in the second 
of this series of concerts, managed by 
T. Arthur Smith, to a capacity house. 
Mr. Mengelberg brought to this concert 
energy, magnetism, sincerity, and a keen 
sense of musical values. The program 
ranged from Schubert’s “Unfinished” 
Symphony to Strauss’ “Death and 
Transfiguration.” This latter probably 
was the high point in the concert, al- 
though the “Negro” Rhapsody of Rubin 
Goldmark, played for the first time in 
Washington, proved a modern composi- 
tion of rare beauty. Mr. Goldmark was 
present and acknowledged applause 
from his seat in the front of the house. 
Mrs. Calvin Coolidge entertained guests 
in the Presidential box for this concert. 

Albert Spalding, American violinist, 
again proved himself a superb artist in 
the Wolfsohn Series concert, Jan. 4, at 
the Washington Auditorium, under the 
local management of “Peggy” Albion. 
The César Franck A Maior Sonata was 
made an exalted piece of music. The 
violinist’s reception was so cordial that 
he was forced to repeat two numbers 
and play five encores. André Benoist 
was a fine accompanist. 

Roland Hayes, Negro tenor, made his 
first Washington appearance on Jan. 5, 
at the Washington Auditorium, under 
the local management of Katie Wilson- 
Greene. With enthusiastic appreciation, 
one of the largest audiences which has 
gathered in the Auditorium acclaimed 
him in Italian, German and French 
songs and spirituals. The singer’s ac- 
companist was William Lawrence. 

Mrs. Lawrence Townsend’s thirteenth 
musical morning, at the Mayflower 
Hotel, Jan. 6, was given by Emilio de 
Gogorza, baritone, and Oscar Nicastro, 
cellist. Mr. De Gogorza is always a 
favorite with Washington audiences, 
and Mr. Nicastro won praise for his 
style and technic. Helen Winslow was 
accompanist for Mr. De Gogorza and 
Metek Volk for Mr. Nicastro. 








Althouse Reengaged for 
Opera 


Paul Althouse, 


Washington 


tenor, has been re- 
engaged by the Washington, D. C.. 
Opera Company to sing the réle of 
Samson in “Samson et Dalila” in the 
Capital on Jan. 25. Mr. Althouse has 
already sung leading parts with this 
organization. 


OTe To TLL) Me A 


Queen Margherita’s Requiem 
Enlists Opera Singers 


A* the request of the Italian 
Ambassador, Giacomo di Mar- 
tino, Giulio Gatti-Casazza, general 
manager of the Metropolitan, sent 
several of his singers to partici- 
pate in a solemn requiem mass 
for the late Dowager-Queen 





Margherita of Italy, conducted in 
the Italian Church in Washington, 
last Sunday. The music utilized 
was that of Verdi’s Requiem. 
Giulio Setti conducted. The singers 
in the party were Nanette Guil- 
ford, soprano; Marion Telva, con- 
tralto, and José Mardones, bass, 
all of the Metropolitan; Giuseppe 
Reschiglian, tenor, a brother of the 
Metropolitan artist, and a group 
of chorus members from that in- 
stitution. Giuseppe Bamboschek 
played the organ accompaniments. 
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ROCHESTER HEARS TENOR 





McCormack Gives Program with Quartet 
—Tuesday Musicale Event 


RocHESTER, Jan. 9.—John McCor- 
mack’s annual song recital was given on 
Jan. 7 at the Eastman Theater before a 
crowded house. His program of inter- 
estingly varied songs was greatly length- 
ened by encores at the insistent request 
of the enthusiastic audience. As the as- 
sisting artist, Lauri Kennedy was un- 
able to appear on account of illness, the 
Kilbourn Quartet replaced him on the 
program, making two appearances and 
receiving a cordial welcome. 

The Tuesday Musicale, on the morn- 
ing of Jan. 5, presented, in Kilbourn 
Hall, and through the codperation of 
Margery Truelove McKown, pianist, and 
Francis Jones, violinist, a very attrac- 
tive program. Mrs. McKown played 
Bach, Chopin, Ravel and Debussy. Her 
clear and crisp touch, charm of inter- 
pretation and pleasing stage presence 
won her much applause. Mr. Jones, 
who was accompanied at the piano by 
Mary Ertz Will, is a scholarship pupil of 
Vladimir Resnikoff. He played brilliant- 
ly and with ease a group of numbers. 





Michigan University Pianist to Be Heard 
Widely in Concerts 


ANN ARBOR, MICH., Jan. 9.—Andrew 
C. Haigh of the piano department of the 
University School of Music, spent the 
holidays in New York, coaching with 
Mr. and Mrs. Josef Lhevinne. On Jan. 
24 he will appear at the faculty concert 
in Hill Auditorium. On Jan. 20 he will 
give a recital before the Matinée Musi- 
cal in the Michigan Union, and on Jan. 
19 will appear on the University broad- 
casting program. Later bookings are 
for appearances in Chicago, under the 
management of Rachel B. Kinsolving; 
in Boston, under the management of 
H. B. Williams, and in Ann Arbor as 
soloist with the University Orchestra. 





Young Club Gives First Concert 


WEBSTER GROVES, Mo., Jan. 9.—The 
Young Musicians’ Club of the Mary 
Blackwell Stevenson Piano School gave 
its first concert on Jan. 7 in the Armory. 
The artists presented were Carlos Sal- 
zedo, harpist, and Clara Bloomfield, so- 
prano. Miss Bloomfield, a pupil of 
Yvette Guilbert, sang English, Irish, 
French and Polish folk-songs in char- 
acteristic style. Mr. Salzedo’s numbers 
ranged from Corelli and Haydn to De- 
bussy and other moderns, including three 
delightful pieces of his own composi- 
tion. HERBERT W. Cost. 


SPRINGFIELD CIVIC 
ORCHESTRA APPEARS 


Lists by Alda Quartet 
and Brailowsky Are 
Applauded 
By Anna Marie Tennant 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, Jan. 9.—The 
Springfield Civic Orchestra, composed 
entirely of local artists, donating their 
services, gave its annual winter concert 


before the holidays. This orchestra 
played noted symphonic works, and 
showed much ability. 

As the first number of the annual 
artists’ course, given by the music com- 
mittee of the City Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the Alda Quartet was 
heard. <A feature was a scene from 
“Martha,” given in costume. 

Alexander Brailowsky, Russian pian- 
ist, was the second artist on the course. 
His playing of Chopin numbers was es- 
pecially pleasing. 

“Messiah” was presented by a chorus 
of seventy-five of the best voices in the 
city at the Central Methodist Episcopal 
Church recently. Harlan Haines was 
conductor and tenor soloist. Accompani- 
ments were played by an orchestra un- 
der the leadership of Clarence Lafferty. 
Mrs. Warren Thrasher, church organist, 
was at the organ, and Marley Johnson 
at the piano. This was one of the most 
pretentious church musicales presented 
in Springfield in years. 

Mrs. Hildreth Ridder has been elected 
to the post of organist at the Fourth 
Lutheran Church, taking the place of 
Ruth Whittington, who has accepted the 
position as organist at the First 
Lutheran Church. Sonora Trout is now 
the organist at the First Baptist Church, 
resigning from the St. Paul Methodist 
Episcopal Church, the post of which is 
filled by Jessie Linn Timmonds. Mrs. 
Timmonds arranged a delightful mu- 
sicale of Negro spirituals on Jan. 3 at 
the Church. 

Edwin Jerguens has been appointed 
head of the violin department of the 
Zirkle Studios. 

Matthew A. Horen, organist of the 
St. Raphael Church and supervisor of 
music of that parish, has composed a 
“Mass in Honor of St. Aloysius.” 





Zimmer Harp Trio to Give Concert 


INDIANAPOLIS, Jan. 9.—The Zimmer 
Harp Trio will be presented here by the 
Indiana Chapter of the National Associ- 
ation of Harpists on Jan. 25. The pro- 
gram will include numbers by twenty- 
five harpists of the local chapter. 
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“Honors Are Pleasant Fi ison W on!” 
Says Luella Melius of Opera Career 


CNUUUUUUEOUUTAEAAGMMMMAUAALD ROGAN 


66 PROPHET is not without honor 

save in his own country,” said a 
certain wise man who lived many cen- 
turies ago, and although this statement 
is almost true it is not entirely so, for 
prophets and their disciples too, for that 
matter, are occasionally honored in the 
country of their birth. 

So it happened with Luella Melius, 
American coloratura soprano, who re- 
cently created a sensation in lead-réles 
with the Chicago Civic Opera Associa- 
tion. It was not only her own country 
that acclaimed her but the city where 
she had lived and made her home for a 
long time. 

“It isn’t necessary for me to dwell on 
the length of time I have been singing,” 
says Mme. Melius, “nor where and how. 
All that is merely a question of record. 
What does matter is that I have been 
received and well received in my own 
land, in opera, the musical vehicle which 
has always interested me most and in 
which I wanted most to make a success. 
All those years of study, all the million 
scales and billion exercises that went 
to make it possible, why speak of them? 

“The thrill of that success in ‘Rigolet- 
to,’ the first opera in which I sang, is 
something I shall never forget, and I 
want also to state here and now, that 
I feel I owe a considerable amount of 
my success to the friendly codéperation 
of the other artists who sang with me. 
Life behind the scenes is not all quarrels 
and jealousies, in spite of what is said 
and written, and one of the happiest 
features of my success was the feeling 
that the other artists in the cast were 
my friends, helping me to do my best. 


A Fatalistic Attitude 


“IT am more or less of a fatalist about 
those things. All my life it seems to me, 
when I have tried to guide circumstances 
this way or that, nothing has happened, 
but when I have just let things happen, 
so to speak, then events have come thick 
and fast. 

“Gilda is not my favorite rdéle, but 
then, you cannot always choose what 
you want to sing. I also sang Rosina 
in ‘The Barber of Seville’ and Violetta 
in ‘La Traviata,’ three widely differing 
characters, you see, and the _ public 
seemed to like me in all of them. 


Likes Concert Work 


“Do not imagine because I have laid 
so much stress on things operatic that 
that is the only phase of singing in 
which I am interested. Far from it. 
Orchestral appearances and_ recitals 
mean just as much though in a different 
way, and I enjoy a symphony concert 
just as much as I do an opera. At my 
recital in London last spring, the critics 
were particularly nice about the Mozart 
I sang. One of them said, ‘Here is a 
girl who can sing Mozart, and anyone 
who ean sing Mozart, can sing anything!’ 

“While I do not look upon this as a 
particularly original comment with re- 
gard to me, as it must have been made 
many times before about other artists, 
it is so obviously true as to be axiomatic; 
for in Mozart, is not every possible type 
of vocal art exemplified? There is no 
coloratura roéle to equal that of the 
Queen of the Night in ‘The Magic Flute’ 
and in the music of Pamina in the same 
work, the purest lyric style is necessary. 
There is no dramatic roéle more exacting 
than that of Donna Anna in ‘Don Gi- 
ovanni’ and she must be a coloratura as 
well. So, when you say that a person 
can sing Mozart well, you have paid a 
high compliment indeed. 


{mericans in Favor 


“One interesting and hopeful sign that 
[ have noticed since my return to this 
country is that there is a great wave of 
‘America for Americans.’ Sometimes, I 
think, Americans who are interested in 
nusic are somewhat inclined to have as 
a slogan the glorification of the Ameri- 
can composer, and the American artist is 
slighted. One often hears of movements 
in favor of American composers and 
‘compositions, but I have yet to hear of 
any equal enthusiasm in behalf of 
American artists. Sporadically, yes, 
generally, no. 

“Much is said of the difficulty of get- 
ting into one of the big opera companies 
here and that it is so much easier on 
the other side of the Atlantic. I cannot 


say that I have found this to be true. 
As a matter of fact, I think it is just 
as hard if not harder for Americans in 
the foreign theaters. One of the greatest 
honors of my life was singing at the 
Paris Opéra when I was entirely un- 
known and there I was first heard as the 
Queen of the Night and Gilda. 

“It is something of a thrill to do things 
in a foreign land where your iden- 
tity is a purely personal one, but 
after all, it was nice to be acclaimed at 
home. One of the critics said in Chi- 
cago that I had been ‘honored by my own 
people as no foreign star has been and 
only three such demonstrations have 
taken place in the Auditorium in twenty- 
five years.’ That’s pretty nice, don’t 
you think? And after this, it was excit- 
ing to go back to my own home town of 
Appleton and be greeted by crowds and 
have a band meet me at the station! 
Say what you please, but I don’t believe 
there is anyone in the world who would 
not be pleased with such a demonstra- 
tion. 


Success in London 


“Another foreign thrill was my suc- 
cess in London. I sang last February 
with the London Symphony under Sir 
Henry Wood and was re-engaged im- 
mediately. I also was heard in two re- 
citals in the Albert Hall. 

“My, but that’s a big place to sing 
in! When I first got onto the stage, I 
felt as if I’d need a pair of opera glasses 
myself to see the other side of the place, 
and a megaphone, perhaps, in order to 
be heard. The acoustics are so fine, 






































Luella Melius and the Drum Major of the High School Band of Her Home Town, Appleton, 
Wis., Which Met Her at the Station and Escorted Her Through the Streets on Her 
Return Home after Her Recent Success with the Chicago Civic Opera Association 


however, that if you sing carefully and 
do not force, all goes well. 

“My first group was of .Mozart and 
Handel arias, and you know, I had to 
repeat every one of them People say 
the British audiences are cold, but when 
once they like you, they are far more 
demonstrative than any others I know. 
Why, they stand in line to get into your 
dressing-room after a concert and beg 


for autographs and flowers and even 
tear bows off your dress for souvenirs, 
if they can. That may prove expensive, 
but it’s a sincere compliment in a way. 

“After all, when you come down to 
rock-bottom facts, success is nice 
wherever you win it. It was nice to be 
successful in Paris and nice to be praised 
in London but oh! doubly nice to be so 


splendidly received at home!” 





“«Pelléas” and “Féte 4 Robinson” in Chicago Week 





Hl 


HICAGO, Jan, 11.—The only “Pel- 

léas” of the season was an outstand- 
ing event of the last week in the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company’s season at 
the Auditorium. Debussy’s fragile and 
exotic music was again the medium for 
a superb performance by Mary Garden 
and her co-artists. Other novelties of 
the period were the revivals on a double 
bill of the ballet, ““La Féte a Robinson,” 
by Gabriel Grovlez, who is this year 
again a member of the conducting staff, 
and “Hansel and Gretel,” sung, as 
formerly, in English. 

Delegates Hear “Chenier” 

A special performance of “Andrea 
Chenier” was given Friday evening, with 
Miss Muzio, Charles Marshall and Cesare 
Formichi in the leading réles, and with 
numerous other members of the com- 
pany in other important parts. Mr. 
Polacco conducted. Many of the boxes 
were filled by delegates to the Civic Mu- 
sic Association convention. The per- 
formance was brilliant and spirited. 

Miss Muzio achieves in the third act 
of Giordano’s opera one of the most effec- 
tive bits of acting in her répertoire. In 
the duet of the final act, too, she rises 
to great lyric heights. Otherwise the 
role is wanting in adequate opportuni- 
ties for a singer who has so pointed and 
impressive a dramatic style as Miss Mu- 
zio. She sang exquisitely. Mr. Mojica, 
Mr. Trevisan, Mr. Defrere, Miss Pav- 
loska, Mr. Nicolich and others filled 
smaller réles with ability. 

The Saturday matinée was “Herodi- 
ade,” revived this year, and given its 
second and final performance on this 
occasion. Edith Mason, Fernand Ans- 
seau, Cyrena Van Gordon, Richard 
Bonelli and Edouard Cotreuil comprised 
the quintet, and Gabriel Grovlez con- 
ducted superbly. Mr. Defrére, Theodore 
Ritch and Elizabeth Kerr filled smaller 
roles with interest. The ballet, headed 
by Serge Oukrainsky, was greatly en- 
ioyed. Special interest centered in Mr. 
Bonelli’s performance, for not only is 
he the sole member of the cast new to 
the company this season, but he fills the 
part of Hérod with great verisimilitude. 
His Hérod is vivid and lifelike. Mr. 
Bonelli’s excellence extends to the his- 
trionic through the vocal, not around it. 

“Tosca” was repeated Thursday night, 
with Rosa Raisa, Antonio Cortis, Georges 
Baklanoff and Vittorio Trevisan in the 
chief réles. Mr. Moranzoni conducted. 
Mr. Cortis’ Cavaradossi is perhaps his 
finest réle. In it he achieves a greater 
simplicity of art than in any other opera 
in which he sings, and yet retains that 
fresh, ardent and upwelling romanticism 
of style which has won him a large ano 


enthusiastic following during his two 
years with the company. Mr. Trevisan’s 
Sacristan is a masterpiece. 


“Resurrection” Again 


’ 


“Resurrection,” given its first Ameri- 
can hearing Dec. 31, was repeated 
Wednesday night by Miss Garden, Mr. 
Ansseau and Mr. Baklanoff. The sup- 
porting cast included, as before, such 


excellent artists as Miss Shear, Mr. 
Nicolich, Mr. Mojica, Mme. Claessens, 
Miss Nadwordney, Mme. D’Hermanoy 
and Mr. Defrére. Roberto Moranzoni 


conducted with eloquence and authority. 
The performance, which is one of the 
smoothest in the répertoire, was excel- 
lent, and drew forth the excited plaudits 
of a huge audience. The score seemed 
direct, forceful, refined and expressive. 
Miss Garden was in excellent voice, de- 
spite the fact she had sung the evening 
before. 


Holiday Bill Pleases 


“Hansel and Gretel” and Gabriel Grov- 
lez’s ballet, “La Féte & Robinson,” both 
heard for the first time this season, were 
joined as a special bill for the matinée 
of Jan. 3. 


In Humperdinck’s which has 


work, 


LEVUUDATAVOU ETAT MMU ULL 





become a favorite holiday opera here, 
Irene Pavloska and Clara Shear were 
the exponents of the title réles. Miss 
Shear, making her first appearance as 
Gretel, approached perhaps the fullest, 
as well as the most exacting, oppor- 
tunity she has been offered in her first 
year as a member of the company. She 
combined a youthful presence with a 
maturity of taste and means_ which 
proved very satisfying. Her Gretel was 
charmingly sung, and her English, like 
that of all the others, pure and distinct. 
As an actress, she depended upon quiet 
but revealing methods which seem spon- 
taneous, but which are so harmonious 
with the spirit of the réle as to bear the 
stamp of study, sympathy and inven- 
tiveness. 

Miss Pavloska’s Hédnsel, was, as here- 
tofore, ingenious, refreshing, ample in 
detail, and quick to delight the audi- 
ence. Maria Claessens presented a 
characterization of the Witch which has 
become a classic at the Auditorium. 
Devora Nadwordney, as the Sandman, 
and Elizabeth Kerr, as the Dewman, 
sang pleasantly. Miss Lenska was at 
home in the role of the Mother; and 
Howard E. Preston, a new and young 


[Continued on page 36] 
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TERRE HAUTE CELEBRATES Youthful Players Herald Yuletide 


Holiday Music in Peatadee Enlists Local 
Choirs and Soloists 


TERRE HAuTE, IND., Jan. 9.—Conspicu- 
ous among the musical offerings during 
the holidays were the series of daily 
noonday organ recitals by Dean Arm- 
strong, organist of the Central Presby- 
terian Church, which were free to the 
public and were much enjoyed by many 
listeners. 

Pupils in the piano department of the 
State Normal School, trained by Amelia 
Meyer, gave an ensemble program of 
numbers for two, three and four pianos. 

A commendable’ performance of 
“Messiah” by the chorus and orchestra 
of the State Normal School, with solo- 
ists, under the direction of i. C. Tilson 
and Will C. Bryant, was given at the 
school. 

Christmas carols were sung on the 
eve of the holiday at the Central Presby- 
terian Church. Trumpeters announced 
the service from the church windows to 
the passersby in the street. 

A beautiful midnight service with 
music by the vested choir, soloists, and 
violin was given at Saint Stephen’s 
Episcopal Church. L. Eva ALDEN. 





New Gastonia Chorus Appears 


Gastonia, N. C., Jan. 9.—The 
Teachers’ Chorus, a newly formed or- 
ganization comprising sixty-five women 
of the public schools, gave its initial con- 
cert in the High School Auditorium with 
Charles T. Tittmann, bass, assisting. 
The chorus sang with precision and good 
tone quality. The conductor is Edwin M. 
Steckel The chorus sang numbers by 
Mendelssohn, Dvorak, Johnstone, Offen- 
bach and Steckel, as well as folk-songs. 


Wee ee 





IVT 


WYANT 











OSTON, Jan. 9.—It was a bitter cold 

Christmas season in New England, 
but that did not keep the boys of the 
Martin School of Boston from contribut- 
ing their share to Christmas. Some 
weeks before a group of them—trumpet- 
ers all—had formed themselves into 
a corps. Conscientiously they had met 
for practice, and had found pleasure in 
the old familiar carols. It was a very 
efficient, a very able body of musicians 








~ Photo by Keyatone View Co. 


who finally, dressed in tunics and 
knickers and white caps, all alike, and 
armed with shiny bright trumpets, set 
out to announce Christmas. Here they 
are shown as they played in front of 
City Hall. Thus the young musicians 
contributed a notable note of cheer to 
the holiday. 
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FREE “MESSIAH” GIVEN 


Denver Hears Oratorio by Civic Chorus 
and Orchestra 


DENVER, COLO., Jan. 9.—An audience 
of some 6000 heard the fourth annual 
production of “Messiah,” by the Denver 
Municipal Chorus, under the direction of 


Clarence Reynolds, on Jan. 3. These an- 
nual presentations are financed by the 
city administration and given free to the 
public. 

Mr. Reynolds’ forces consisted of a 
chorus of 125, and an orchestra of fifty, 
supplemented by the organ, with R. Jef 
ferson Hall at the console. The soloists 
were Agnes Clark Glaister, soprano: 
Lucile Fowler, contralto; Robert Ed 
wards, tenor, and Alexander Grant, 
bass. The soloists acquitted themselves 
very creditably. Mr. Reynolds conducted 
with fine spirit. 

Another very creditable presentation 
of “Messiah” was given at Montview 
Boulevard Presbyterian Church, on the 
evening of Dec. 27, under the direction 
of Elwin Smith. There were sixty in the 
chorus. The soloists were Ada Marie 
Castor, soprano; Lucile Beckler Mathis, 
contralto; Elwin Smith, tenor, and 
Laurence R. Milne, bass. The organ, 
played by Blanche Townsend Chase, was 
supplemented by a string choir. Mr. 
Smith led his chorus through the intri- 
cacies of the oratorio with admirable re- 
sults. J. C. WILcox. 





The soprano chosen by the Buffalo 
Orpheus Club for its spring concert on 
April 12 is Flora Negri. 





Carl Flesch, violinist, begins a west- 
ern tour in Denver on Jan. 22. 
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The American Institute of 

Appl‘ed Music 

212 West 59th St. 
New York City 


40th season opens 
Oct. 6, 19 
Phone Circle 5329 


Perry : Averill 
TEACHER OF 
Studio: 215 West 9Ist St., 
Tel. Schuyler 1346 


Salvatore Avitabile 
VOICE CULTURE 
Teacher of MARION TALLEY 


BARITONE 
SINGING 
New York 








Studios: Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y. 
Penn. 2634 
Ella Bachus-Behr 
231 West 96th Street, oe ae 


Telephone Riverside 804 








e Grand ——— 
Louise Barnolt Mezzo-Soprano 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Voice Placement—Diction—Repertoire 
Tues. afternoons-—Suite 34, a te Op. House Studios 
Re sidence Studio—148 Elm Ave. Mount Ve ernon, N. Y. 


Gregory Besrodny VIOLINIST 
Graduate of Petrograd Conservatory 
Studio: 315 W. 92nd St., New York City 
Phone Riverside 6168 


Susan S. Boice SOPRANO 
Teacher of the Art of Singing 
Season 1925-1926—Oct. Ist to June 
57 West 75th Street, New York 
Trafalgar ‘1057 | 


William S. Brady 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
_____—siTelephone Schuyler | 3580 


May Laird Brown i LYRIC DICTION 
Voice and Phonetics of 
Italian, vepuee. Spanish, German, 


glish 
1 West 89th St., Schuyler 0035 


New" York 
Dudley Buck 


471 West End Ave. Phone Endicott 7449 
Member of the American Academy of Teachers of 
Singing. 





Ist 











Teacher of Singing 





Giuseppe Campanari— BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

255 West 90th Street, New York City 
Telephone Riverside 3469 
By Appointment t Only 





Studio: 


Ernest Carter 
COM POSE R—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 115 East 69th St., New York 
Tel. 8623 Rhinelander 
Grace Leeds Darnell—s. M., F. me G.O. 
Pianist—Accompanist—C oach 
Studio: 274 W. IIth St., New York City 
Phone Wa Watkins 0765 





Clarence Dickinson 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Conngins Svenaee Brick Pres. Church; Temple 
-el; Union Theological Seminary 
Pe 2 412 Fifth Ave., I New York, Ms. Us 
Ralph Douglass ieee 
To Many Prominent Artists 
Studio: Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 
(By peed 
Residence Pho! ne ie: Billings 6200 


Mrs. Karl (J. D.) Feininger 
PIANO INSTRUCTION—COACHING 
Studio: 143 West 103rd St., New York City 
Phone: Academy 3711 





(Teaching) 
New York 








Pianist—<Acec ompanist | 


Franklin FitzSimons BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Available for Concerts, Recitals, Oratorios 
615 West 164th Street, New York 
Tel. Dtessiast 2750 





VOICE 
DICTION—C OAC HING 
Studio: 15 W. 11th St., New York, N. Y. 

Tel. Watkins 1101 
Director Vocal Dept. Ogontz School, Pa. 


Hilda Grace Gelling 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Associated with Percy Rector Stephens 
Studios: 32 West 73rd 1 pieled York 


Fay Foster 


Ogontz, 





Tel. Endicott 


Vladimir Graffman 
RUSSIAN VIOLINIST AND TEACHER 


Exponent of Leopold Auer 
310 W. 95th St., "Faane Riverside | 6541 





Studios: 





Victor Harris 
Teacher of singing in all its branches. 
Member: American Academy of Teachers of Singing. 
The Beaufort, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 3053 





Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 
Voice—Piano—Diction—Coaching— 





Accompaniste 
Carnegie Hall, 1013, New York Circle 1350 
Arthur J. 
Vincent V. Hubbard 


Teachers of Singing 

246 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

| Bruno Huhn 

Voice Lessons. Coaching in English, 
French, German Repertoire—Oratorio. 

Studio: 205 W. 57th St., New York City 


Helen Allen Hunt 
CONTRALTO 
Teacher of Singing 
543 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Harry Kaufman . 


Accompanist—-Coach—Teacher 
At the Curtis Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Te N. Y. Studio: 105 W. 55th St. 
el. 


Studio: Circle 4634. Res. Circle 7434 
Minna Kaufmann 
Voice Teacher and Coach 
INSTRUCTION LEHMANN METHOD 
Studios: 601-2 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Circle 1350 


Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 
8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, 
| Berlin. 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New 




















York. 
| Studios: 205 W. 57th St. Phone: Circle 10324 
~ 
Karl Krueger 
CONDUCTOR (Late of Vienna) 
Address: 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Concert Baritone 
McCall Lanham Teacher of Singing 
Director Vocal Dept., Chevy Chase School, 
Washington, D. C. 
. New York, 2493 B'way, Phone: Riv. 6569 
Studios: » Ph. Frank. 6651 


Wash. (Wed.) 1310 19th St. 


Walter Leary BARITONE 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 134 West 87th St., N. Y. C. 

Schuyler 0480 


el. 


Caroline Lowe 

TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Chickering Studios: 29 W. 57th St. Plaza 2690 
Residence: 50 W. 67th St., N. Y. Susquehanna 9490 


Isidore Luckstone 





SINGING 
. New York 
Telephone Circle 3560 


Peter Meremblum 
CONCERT VIOLINIST 
Conductor of Orchestra and Dir. of Violin 
Dept., Cornish School, Seattle, Wash. 


Jacob Mestechkin '®linist and 
Associate: Elfrieda Boss 
1714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
307 W. 79th St., New York Tel. End. 6968 


Mme. Laura E. Morrill 


Teacher of Singing and Speaking Voice 

Breathing a Specialty 

148 W. 72nd St., New York 
__Endicott 2118 


Mme. Katherine Morreale _ 
Soprano 
Voice Culture Repertoire 
170 West 72nd St. New York City 
Phone Endicott 7957 


Florence Otis SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 

1425 Broadway New York City 


Richard E, Parks—sasso 
Teacher of Singing 
Specialist in tone production. 
Available for Opera, Oratorio, Concerts. 
Studio, 235 West End Ave., New York City. 
Phone Susquehanna 9112. 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 


OF 














Studio: 














SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th St., New York City 
Phone Clarkson 1514 
Edoardo Petri 


Master of Arts, Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 1425 Broadway, New York City 

hone: Pennsylvania 2628 


Adele Luis Rankin SOPRANO 


Art of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
425 Broadway, ew Yor 
‘Phone Pennsylvania 2634 
Tenor 
Franklin Riker Teacher of Singing 
Studios: New York, 1425 Broadway 
Tel. Pennsylvania 2634 
tei * 1714 Chestnut 
Tel. Spruce 9845 


Carl M. Roeder 


TEACHER OF PIANO 


Street. 





Technique—Interpretation—Normal Course 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Orange (N. J.) Studio: 350 Main St. 

Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
Studio 144 East 62nd St., New York 
Grace M. Schad 
COACH and ACCOMPANIST 
Oratorios—Operas—Concert Songs 
Studic 1, Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
Residence 49 South 7th Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
Appointr ent by mail 
H. M. Shapiro 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 
Studio: 112 Riverside Drive, ~~ York 
‘Phone Endicott 592 








Appointment by mail or phone 
| 225 W. Hidth St., New York Cathedral 9543 
Special Master Cc Seanet 
Ww. Henri Zay in Voice Technique 
with a VERITABLE MASTER IDEA behind th 
See ‘‘The Practical Psychology of Voice,’’ pub. © 
Schirmer, which is a Complete Vocal Method. 
Studio: 30 West 72nd St. 
Zerfh Teacher of Singing 


Henrietta Speke-Seeley 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, New York 
New Rochelle Studio: 69 Locust Ave. 





Harry Reginald Spier 
Teacher of Singing 
117 W. 86th St.—Phone Schuyler 0572 
Residence Phone Raymond 3086 


Charles Gilbert Spross Pianist Gompover 
Carnegie Hall, Studio 504 Phone Circle 864 
Tuesdays and Fridays 
Available for concerts in New York and Vicinity 


Mrs. C. Dyas Standish . 





Pianist—Com poser 











Teacher of Many Noted Singers 
Studio: 2!1 West 79th St., New York City 
Endicott 3306 

Oliver Stewart TENOR 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Available for Concerts, Recitals, Oratorios 
Studio: 137 W. 86th St., New York 
Tel. Schuyler 2729 

Charles Tamme 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 2231 Broadway, New York 
"Phone Trafalgar 3614 


Mme. Zeta Van Gundy-Wood 
TONE BUILDER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Steinway Hall, 109 W. 57th St., New York. Circle 0477 


Claude Warford 
Teacher of Singing 
4 West 40th St., New York 
‘Phone, Penn 4897 
Teacher of Piano 


Martha D. Willis Music Appreciation 


Technic—-Interpretation—Keyboard Harmony 
Special Course in Ear Training and Rhythm for Voice Pupils 
81 Carnegie Hall, 154 W. 57th St., New York 
Appointment by Telephone—1350 Circle 


Arthur Wilson 
VOICE and INTERPRETATION 
905 Boylston St., Boston 
Wednesdays at a oy in the Lauderdale 
g. 











Studios: 














Anne Wolcott 
Teacher of Singing—Coach—Accompanist 
Graduate Student of Father Finn 
Studio: 314 W. 75th St., New York. _Traf. 9107 





S. Constantino Yon 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

Studio: 853 Carnegie Hall, New York 

hone—Circle 0951 


David Zalish 


Pianist 


and Pedagogue 








Interferenc« 
Teacher a 
Trafalgar 455? 


Voice Production without 
Miss Ethel Pfeifer, Asst. 


412 West End Avenue 





Har 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 


Changes in, and _ additions, to _ this 
schedule should reach the office of MusI- 
CAL AMERICA not later than Friday of the 
week preceding the date of publication. 


Individuals 


Alsen, Elsa—Pittsburgh, Jan. 28. 

Balokovic, Zlatko—New York, Jan. 17; 
Cleveland, Jan. 21; Boston, Jan. 24. 

Barrére, Georges—New Rochelle, Jan. 18; 
Morristown, N. J., Jan, 22; New York, Jan. 
27; Montclair, N. J., Jan. 31. 

Barrére, George, and Richards, Lewis— 
New York, Jan. 17; Jan. 24; Jan. 31. 











Brailowsky, Alexander—Washington, Jan. 
18; Pittsburgh, Jan. 26. 

Coates, John—Montreal, Jan. 18; Ottawa, 
7am Pde Toronto, Jan. 21; Indianapolis, 
Jan. 24. 


Corigliano, John—Albany, Jan. 21. 

Dale, Esther—Chicago, Jan. 24. 

Davis, Ernest—Seattle, Jan. 23; Jan. 25; 
Tacoma, Jan. 26. 

De Gorgoza, Emilio—New York, Jan. 26. 

Dushkin, Samuel—New York, Jan. 17; 
Chicago, Jan. 24. 

Echols, Weyland—Boston, Jan. 24. 

Enesco, Georges—Greenfield, Mass., 
19; Chicago, Jan. 31. 

Etrolle, Ralph—Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 29; 
Jan. 30. 
Freund, Marya—New York, Jan. 24. 
Gardner, Samuel—Albany, Jan. 21. 


Jan. 


Giannini, Dusolina—Milwaukee, Jan. 17; 

_ Okla., Jan. 20; Kansas City, Mo., 
an. a 

Grainger, Percy—Oil City, Pa., Jan. 19; 
Scranton, Pa., Jan. 21; Dayton, Jan. 265; 
Zanesville, Ohio, Jan. 26. 

Grandjany, Marcel—Spokane, Jan. 21; 
Helena, Mont., Jan. 22; Pocatello, Idaho, 
Jan. 25; Provo, Utah, Jan. 28. 

Gustlin, Clarence—Lexington, Ky., Jan. 


18; Corbin, Ky., Jan. 19; Americus, Ga., Jan. 
20; Cordele, Ga., Jan. 21. 

Hanson, Cecilia—Westfield, N. J., Jan. 22; 
New York, Jan. R 

Hempel, Frieda—Nashville, Tenn., Jan. 18; 
Memphis, Jan. 20; Jackson, Miss., Jan. 22; 
Miami, Fla., Jan. 25; Palm Beach, Jan. 27; 
Orlando, Jan. 29; St. Petersburg, Jan. 30. 

Hofmann, Josef—Philadelphia. Jan. 31. 

Imandt, Robert—Bagotville, Que., Jan. 16; 
Rimouski, Que., Jan. 19; Quebec, Que., Jan. 


20; Sherbrooke, Que., Jan. 21; Sorel, Que., 
Jan. 23: Montreal, Que., Jan. 24, Jan. 26; 
Three Rivers, Que., Jan. 26; Levis, Que., 
Jan. ; Jacques Cartier, Que., Jan. 28; 
Riviere du Loup, Que., Jan. 29. 

Kochanski, Paul—Chicago, Jan. 17; Port- 
land, Ore., Jan. 25; Eugene, Ore., Jan. 27. 

Kurenko, Maria—New York, Jan. 16. 


Leginska, Ethel—York, Pa., Jan. 18; Mont- 


gomery, Ala., Jan. 22; Maplewood, N. J., 
Jan. 29. 
Levitzki, Mischa—San Francisco, Jan. 22; 


Los Angeles, Jan. 29. 

Lull, Barbara—Cleveland, Jan. 31. 

Maier, Guy, and Pattison, Lee—Boston, 
Jan. 17; Andover, Mass., Jan. 18; Farming- 


ton, Conn., Jan. 20; New Haven, Jan. 21; 
Bridgeport, Jan. 22; Springfield, Jan. 23; 
Detroit, Jan. 25; Jackson, Mich., Jan. 26; 
Erie, Pa., Jan. 30. 

Matzenauer, Margaret—Muskegon, Mich., 
Jan. 21; Greeley, Neb., Jan. 25. 

McQuhae, Allen—Elkhart, Ind., Jan. 27; 


Battle Creek, Mich., Jan. 28. 
Moisewitsch, Benno—Oakland, Jan. 1 
Portland, Jan. 21; Bellingham, Wash., Ja 


- 


8; 
n, 


“Morena, Berta—New York, Jan. 17. 
Morrisey, Marie—Hammond, Ind., Jan. 18. 


Mortimer, Myra—Boston, Jan. 23; New 
York, Jan. 25. 

Murphy, Lambert — Nacogdoches, Tex., 
Jan. 16; Houston, Tex., Jan. 18; San An- 
tonio, Tex., Jan. 19; Belton, Tex., Jan. 21; 
Abilene, Tex., Jan. 22; San Marcus, Tex., 


Jan. 25; Texarkana, Ark., Jan. 26; Shawnee, 
Okla., Jan. 28; Ada, Okla., Jan. 29. 

Naegele, Charles—Boston, Jan. 18. 

Ney, Elly—Claremont, Cal., Jan. 25; Red- 
lands, Jan. 29. 

Paderewski, Ignace Jan—Cleveland, Jan. 
17; Dayton, Jan. 19; St. Louis, Jan. 21; 
Urbana, Jan. 22; Indianapolis, Jan. 24; Cin- 
cinnati, Jan. 26; Lexington, Ky., Jan. 27; 
Atlanta, Ga., Jan. 29. 

Parks, Paul—New York, Jan. 19. 

Richards, Lewis, and Barrére, George— 
New York, Jan. 17; Jan. 24; Jan. 31. 

Rubinstein, Beryl—Cleveland, Jan. 22. 

Schmitz, E. Robert—Santa Barbara, Jan. 
24: Oakland, Jan. 22; San Francisco, Jan. 25. 


Schofield, Edgar—Norton, Mass., Jan. 22. 
Organizations 
Flonzaley Quartet—New York, Jan. 19; 


Northampton, Mass., Jan. 20; Boston, Jan. 
21; Atlanta, Jan. 23; Havana, Jan. 26; Jan. 
28; Jan. 30. 

Hartman Quartet—New York, Jan. 31. 
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London String Quartet—Wellesley, Mass., 
Jan. 21; Baltimore, Jan. 22; Philadelphia, 
Jan. 24; New York, Jan. 26; Wellesley, 


Mass., Jan. 30. 

Russian Symphonic Choir—Boston, Mass., 
Jan. 17; Andover, Mass., Jan. 18; Farming- 
ton, Conn., Jan. 20; New Haven, Conn., Jan. 
21; Bridgeport, Conn., Jan. 22; Springfield, 
Mass., Jan. 23; Detroit, Mich., Jan. 265; 
Jackson, Mich., Jan. 26; Erie, Pa., Jan. 30. 

Stringwood Ensemble—New York, Jan. 26. 





Director of Musical 
Art Institute Honored 
with Anniversary Party 
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Dr. Frank Damrosch, Director of the Insti- 
tute of Musical Art 


The trustees of the Institute of Musi- 
cal Art will give a reception to Dr. 
Frank Damrosch, who has been director 
of the Institute from the time of its 
founding in 1905, on the evening of Jan. 
16, at the Institute, 120 Claremont Ave- 
nue, New York. The twenty-first annual 
concert will precede the reception. 

Paul D. Cravath is president of the 
board of trustees; Felix M. Warburg 
and Felix E. Kahn are vice-presidents. 
Paul M. Warburg is treasurer, and the 
secretary is John L. Wilkie. Other mem- 
bers of the board are Edward D. Adams, 
Harold Bauer, Dr. Damrosch, Frederick 
I. Kent, Alvin W. Krech, Mrs. Sam A. 
Lewisohn, James Loeb, Mrs. Morris 
Loeb, Dr. Eugene A. Noble, Mrs. Charles 
D. Norton, Mrs. M. D. Horter Norton, 
Mrs. John T. Pratt, Edwin T. Rice, 
James E. Russel, Leopold Stokowski, 
Herbert N. Strauss and Samuel A. 
Tucker. 


Doris Doe Appears at Brick Church 


Doris Doe, contralto, and Godfrey 
Ludlow, violinist, were to give a pro- 
gram of music by present day American 
composers with Clarence Dickinson in 
the Friday noon hour of music at the 
Brick Church on Jan. 15. 








Lucy Bogue to Select Master Class Site 


Lucy D. Bogue of the Bogue-Laberge 
Concert Management, left New York on 
Jan. 8, for Colorado where she is to 
select the location for E. Robert 
Schmitz’ master class next summer. 





Giannini Embarks on Mid-West Tour 


Dusolina Giannini has left New York 
for her second extended tour of the sea- 
son. She will appear in Fort Wayne, 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, St. Paul, Mil- 
waukee, Tulsa, Kansas City and other 
cities en route. 





Ivan Steschenko to Give Recitals 


Ivan Steschenko, solo bass of the Rus- 
sian Symphonic Choir, has been booked 
for solo appearances, including recitals 
at Atlantic City, N. J., Wakefield and 
Melrose, Mass. 


Will the Flapper Saxophone 
Attain Symphonic Dignity? 
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[Continued from page 3] 


lars, are pictures of herself — a very 
much befrizzled lady, bustled and puff- 
sleeved with a great watch pinned on 
one hip. Little treatises, perhaps by 
Miss Bessie herself, read: 

“The saxophone is an_ instrument 
beautiful in songs and ballads, and 
supplies in its tones that which is want- 
ing in the cornet and clarinet.” 

And again: 

“Their selections (hers and H. C. 
Mecklem’s) are of a popular order and 
suitable for any kind of entertainment, 
parlor, church or the largest music hall.” 

Poor Miss Bessie! <A pioneer, to be 
sure, but no great mistress of her art 
and living decades before her time. Say 
Tom Brown or Rudy Wiedoft and people 
sit up and take notice, for they are truly 
representative of the few who have done 
credit to Old Sax—jazz players, both of 
them, but able musicians. 


Paul Whiteman’s Saxophones 


The musical value of the saxophone 
has best been demonstrated by Paul 
Whiteman’s orchestra, first started as a 
dance orchestra but now a concert-giving 
organization hard on the mission of 
proving that jazz is music. Critics have 
been enthusiastics, even the greatest 
“die-hards” among them have called 
their work “interesting” and credit, 
much of it, has gone where it was due— 
to the four saxophone players on Mr. 
Whiteman’s left. 

Chester Hazlett is the ringleader. He 
is a San Franciscan by birth, had rigor- 
ous orchestral routine training for seven 
years as clarinetist in the San Francisco 
Symphony, under Hertz. In 1918, with 
Rudy Wiedoft as his ideal, he started 
studying the saxophone. 

“T devoted much of my time to it and 
a great deal of my energy,” he says 
now. “I was attracted to it by its beau- 
tiful tonal quality—by the warmth and 
color it has that you can’t get from a 
clarinet. I think it will not be long now 
before saxophones will take a place in 
all the important symphonies. 

“When we played last in Philadelphia, 
Stowkowski was there. He sat right in 
front of our end of the band and came 
to us afterward and complimented us on 
the effects we were able to get with 
them. It is only a question of time now 
before some of the most adventurous 
conductors will include them, for they 
are really needed to bridge over the tonal 
gaps between the woodwinds and the 
brasses.” 


Percy Grainger’s Scoring 


Probably the contemporary musician 
with the kindest words for the saxophone 
is Percy Grainger, pianist and composer, 
during the war saxophonist and oboist 
of the 15th Coast Artillery. Among his 
orchestral works is “The Bride’s Trag- 
edy,” with parts scored for four saxo- 
phones and “Hill Songs” No. 1 with 
parts for two saxophones. 

“To me a complete orchestra without 
saxophones is absurd. In an organ we 
have different steps to bring up a cres- 
cendo. Surely the same thing is needed 
in an orchestra and without the saxo- 
phones there is nothing to fill in the gap 
between the reeds and the _ brasses. 
There would be compositions without 
them, to be sure, just as there are com- 
positions without flutes but in the regu- 
lar orchestra there should be four or 
five saxophones and six sarrusophones. 

“Jazz has brought out the great value 
of the saxophone as a solo instrument. 
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For a single broad tone, it is the most 
beautiful instrument there is, I think; 
for a more delicate tone the oboe, but for 
a broad effect the saxophone cannot be 
surpassed. It is only a question of 
time. Pg 


A Flapper Almost Grown 


Appearances to the contrary, the 
saxophone is no social climber. It is 
not an inferior instrument. It is just 


a flapper, almost grown up, waiting to 
be dignified with skirts of symphonic 
length. What it needs is musicians to 
play upon it and works of a serious 
nature conceived with it in mind. It 
has been tried and not found wanting 
but more often to secure special effects 
than to fit in with the general melodic 
scheme. D’Indy wrote his “Choral 
varié” for saxophone solo and orchestra. 
Bizet used it in his “Suite L’Arlésienne.” 
It is the solo instrument for the ghost 
scene in Thomas’ “Hamlet.” Charpen- 
tier used it; so did Richard Strauss in 
his “Domestica.”” Meyerbeer used it. 
Franke Harling used it in “The Light 
from St. Agnes,” that created such ex- 
citement in Chicago recently. 

Is it just a question of time until the 
“flapper” of the dance hall grows to 
full estate? ELIZABETH ARMSTRONG. 





Yolanda Méré Postpones N. Y. Recital 


Yolanda Méré, Hungarian pianist, 
who was scheduled to give an Aeolian 
Hall recital last Monday afternoon, was 
forced to cancel her appearance owing 
to a taxi accident which rendered her 
unable to appear. Mme. Méro suffered 
no serious injury. Her recital has been 
postponed to a later date. 





Mannes to Conduct Second Concert 


The second in a series of four concerts 
will be given at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art by an orchestra conducted 
by David Mannes, on Jan. 16, evening. 
The program includes the First Move- 
ment from the César Franck Symphony, 
Beethoven’s “Coriolanus” Overture, the 
Bacchanale from “Samson and Delilah,” 
Brahms’ “Academic Festival’ Overture, 
and numbers by Mozart, Tchaikovsky 


and Wagner. 


David Mannes 
Music School 


David and Clara DMannes,Directors 





Not standardized training 
but the development of the 
individual according to his 
talents and capacity. 


157 East 74th St. 


New York City Butterfield 0010 








Summy’s Corner 


Two Desirable Songs 


Irish Rose o’ My Heart 
By W. Franke Harling 





Price, 60c. 
High in E}b—Low in C 
An Irish love song of unusual merit. One 
illustration of this composer’s natural gift 
of melody and good musicianship. 
Charming to sing and excellent for teach 
ing 
Te 
Had the Violet Sent 
Me You 


By Geoffrey O’Hara 
Medium Voice—Price, 30c. 
Unaffected simplicity of text and _ the 
inimitable charm of Mr. O'’Hara’s music 
combine to make a delightful song number. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 
Publishers 
429 South Wabash Ave. 
Chicago Ill. 
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‘“Féte a Robinson,’ Grovlez Ballet, 
Revived in Week of Chicago Opera 
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member of the troupe, made of the 
Father a person likable of voice and, 
in general, of colorful individuality. 
Frank St. Leger conducted splendidly, 
and the chorus and the effective ballet 
were enjoyed. 

“La Féte a Robinson,” previously 
heard in Chicago at a charity perform- 
ance several years ago, deals with sev- 
eral sets of young lovers, one of whom 
is tyrannized over by a _ troublesome 
aunt. During an _ entertainment at 
Robinson’s Café, out in the French 
countryside, many amusing experiences 
occur, due to the young people’s eager- 
ness to be rid of the horrible chaperone. 
Serge Oukrainsky, dealing broadly with 
the buffo réle of the pantaletted aunt, 
was skillful. Many prominent young 
members of the company took part in a 
play originated by Serge Oukrainsky 
and Andreas Pavley, exhibiting skill, 
individual excellence and ability in en- 
semble. The action was entertaining. 
The composer conducted. 

Mr. Grovlez’s score is not, in effect, 
the terrifying thing some of his com- 
plicated music has been found to be in 
actual execution by pianists or singers. 
It is clear in structure, ingratiating in 
quality and color, and ornamented with 
admirable and polished taste. To a 
charming central theme is brought the 
resources of modern harmony and in- 
strumentation. 


“Butterfly” Again 


The season’s third “Madama Butter- 
fly” was given with Edith Mason in the 
name part on the evening of Jan. 2. The 
production received a notable addition 
of vocal beauty and histrionic interest 
in the work of Richard Bonelli, who ap- 
peared for the first time in Chicago as 
Sharpless. Mr. Bonelli sang and acted 
with the ease, discrimination and au- 
thority which have made him an invalu- 
able member of the company. Mr. 
Hackett, the personable Pinkerton, and 
Irene Pavloska, the Suzuki, were the 
other principals. Mr. Polacco conducted. 


The Only “Pelléas” 


“Pelléas et Mélisande” was given one 
of the best performances it has had here 
in recent years, when it had its sole 
hearing of the winter on the evening of 


Jan. 5. José Mojica and Mary Garden, 
in the title rédles, were assisted by . 
Georges Baklanoff as Golaud, Helen 


Freund as Yniold, Maria Claessens as 
the Mother, Mr. Kipnis as Arkel and 
Antonio Nicolich as the Doctor. Giorgio 
Polaceo conducted. 

Miss Garden’s impersonation of Meéli- 


sande, complete and poetic, is the real 
reason for retaining Debussy’s master- 
piece in the répertoire. The work 
seemed to have its rightful appeal; and 
Miss Garden, in whom the performance 
had its central distinction, has surely 
never given a better performance of her 
role. Her reading of the character had 
the depth of feeling, the beauty of lyric 
expression, the subtlety, force and phys- 
ical refinement which she has welded 
into almost intangible elements of a per- 
fectly harmonious performance. Her 
singing was of exquisite purity and lofty 
dramatic meaning. 

Mr. Mojica is still young in the réle 
of Pelléas, which he nevertheless fills 
with frequent persuasiveness. He senses 
the poetic quality of the score, the neces- 
sity for grace in the action, and has 
the required talent for characterization. 
His diction was clear, and his voice, 
which is of naturally beautiful quality, 
gave added fluency and softness to the 
vocal contour of the part. 

Mr. Baklanoff’s Golaud is romantic; 
it is not an active characterization, but 
subsides into the background of the 
action. Miss Freund was authoritative 
as Yniold, singing with freshness, using 
a chiseled French and presenting a 
charming picture. Mr. Kipnis’ Arkel 
was mellow and noble. The lighting 
seemed open to censure in one or two 
details; and the stage direction, where 
it did not concern Miss Garden and Mr. 
Mojica, was sometimes only fair. The 
entire effect of the performance, how- 
ever, was smooth, unified, and poignant 
in effect. 

A large audience sought many for- 
bidden opportunities to applaud, bring- 
ing the principals before the curtain for 
numerous bows at the end of the first 
act. An ovation at the end of the per- 
formance was only circumvented by im- 
mediate extinction of the footlights. 

The illness which has raged through 
the ranks of the company attacked For- 
rest Lamont. On Monday night, when 
he was scheduled to appear in “A Light 
from St. Agnes,” the bill, with which 
“The Daughter of the Regiment” had 
been coupled, was changed to “Rigo- 
letto,” giving Toti Dal Monte her last 
duties of the season. 

Monday subscribers are not demon- 
strative, but when Mme. Dal Monte 
finished “Caro Nome,” the house broke 
out in applause so prolonged that it 
seemed as if Henry G. Weber, who had 
recommended the performance, would 
have to lay down his baton once more. 
Mme. Dal Monte, who ranks among the 
most finished artists of the company, 
sang with that excellence which makes 
her appearances unvaryingly delightful. 
Her consummate phrasing, which is 
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never hackneyed or incomplete, is one of 
many distinguishing virtues. The bril- 
liance of Mme. Dal Monte’s voice af- 


forded pleasure to connoisseur and 
layman alike. 
Mr. Hackett’s performance as_ the 


Duke was, at its best, eloquent, ardent 
and highly individual. The beauty o: 
this American tenor’s voice is indisput- 
able. Cesare Formichi was the Rigo- 
letto; and other singers, including De- 
vora Nadwordncy and Antonio Nicolich, 
joined in an interesting performance. 
Mr. Weber’s conducting had the flash 
of youthful genius. 





Chicago Opera to Visit Ten Cities 


CHICAGO, Jan. 9.—At the conclusion 
of the Chicago Opera’s local season at 
the Auditorium on Jan. 23, the company 
will travel to Boston for sixteen per- 
formances, and will then successively 
visit Baltimore, Washington, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Cincinnati, Chattanooga, Bir- 
mingham, Memphis and Miami. The 
nine Florida performances will be staged 
in an auditorium especially built for 
this purpose, and underwritten under 
circumstances of spectacular speed and 
liberality. The management points out 
that its tour is an enterprise independent 
of the Chicago season, as the 2200 
guarantors of this city assume no finan- 
cial responsibility for more than the 
twelve weeks’ season in this city. There- 
fore the other cities underwriting its 
performances are joining in partnership 
— Chicago in supporting the organiza- 
ion. 


Waite High School Orchestra Delights 


TOLEDO, OHIO, Jan. 11.—The Waite 
High School Orchestra gave an excel- 
lently balanced program recently in the 
High School Auditorium. Among the 
outstanding numbers were Safranck’s 
“Atlantis” Suite, Beethoven’s “Prome- 
theus” Overture, Friml’s “Suite Melo- 
dique” and “Lolita” and the “Rakoczy” 
March. Florence Boycheff, contralto, 
presented a group of songs. Emily 
Rairdaon, ’cellist, played Popper’s Ga- 
votte. There were two piano solos by 
Margaret Dauer who, with Doris Snover, 
accompanies the orchestra. Honors went 
to Bessie Werum, under whose direction 
the program was presented. 





Florence Macbeth Leaves Hospital 





Florence Macbeth, soprano of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera, was able to leave the 
Methodist Hospital in Fort Wayne, Ind., 
on Jan. 9, according to an Associated 
Press dispatch. The singer underwent 
an operation for appendicitis several 
weeks ago. She has returned to Chicago. 





Notes from La Forge-Berimen Studios 


Those scheduled to appear at the La 
Forge-Berimen noonday musicale, on 
Jan. 22 are Gladys Hill and Flora Bell, 
sopranos; Constance Mering and Emilie 
Goetze, pianists, and Edward Nell, bari- 
tone. Mr. La Forge appeared as accom- 
panist for Hulda Lashanska on Jan. 3, 
and for Dusolina Giannini on Jan. 4. 


FRIEDBERG APPEARS 
WITH DETROIT MEN 


Gabrilowitsch in Glowing 
Reading of “Fire-Bird” 
Rouses Hearers 
By Mabel McDonough Furney 


DetTrRoIT, Jan. 9—The Detroit Sym- 
phony, led by Ossip Gabrilowitsch and 
with Carl Friedberg, pianist, as soloist. 
gave the following program in Orchestra 
Hall on the evening of Jan. 7 and 8: 

Overture to ‘“‘Midsummer Night’s Dream” 

Mendelssohn 

Fourth Symphony, in E Minor..Brahms 

Piano Concerto in C Minor....Beethoven 

Suite from “The Fire-Bird’’..Stravinsky 

Mr. Friedberg, at the close of the con- 
certo, was vociferously recalled to the 
stage seven times. The audience clam- 
ored for encores, but Mr. Friedberg did 
not accede to the demands. His Beeth- 
oven was colorful and virile, yet de- 
lineated with dignified, classic lines. The 
Largo was especially notable for its 
beauty of tone. The pianist has the rare 
faculty of obtaining depth without abus- 
ing his instrument. Technically, Mr. 
"Te performance was remark- 
able. 

The symphony, replete with melodious 
fragments, was read and performed with 
so much animation and vim that the 
orchestra was summoned to its feet by 
the plaudits of the audience. The open- 
ing and closing numbers were well con- 
trasted, the barbaric blaze of color in 
“The Fire-Bird” proving a thrilling cli- 
max to the program. Margaret Manne- 
a. was at the piano in the Stravinsky 
work, 








“Fay-Yen-Fah” Hailed in 


San Francisco Premiére 
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was superb. It was the occasion of the 
American début of both these singers 
and their reception was most enthusias- 


tic. Others doing notably good work 
were Edmund Warnery and _ Joseph 
Schwarz. 


Members of the chorus did great credit 
to Giuseppe Papi, who trained them. 
Settings and costumes, made especially 
for this performance from designs by 
Joseph Grandi, were colorful and atmos- 
pheriec. 

Eighteen hundred people filled the 
theater to capacity and gave generously 
of their applause. 


MARJORY M. FISHER. 





Feuermann to Give Second Recital 


Sigmund Feuermann, Austrian vio- 
linist, will give his second recital in 
Town Hall, on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 
24 
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Mellow Charm of Old-Time Instrument 
Revived in Lists by Lewis Richards 
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USICIANS are like women’s clothes. 

They spring up seasonally, all sorts 
of new ones, elaborately heralded. Too 
often they fail to live up to the herald- 
ings and, the market being overstocked, 
they go the way of all the world and the 
place thereof knows them no more. For- 
tunate ones become the fad, enjoy a cer- 


tain breathless popularity and then pass 
on. But every once in so often there 
comes along a musican or a garment— 
whichever the case may be—which on 
account of its worth becomes staple 
goods and takes its place as such on the 
market of the world. 

On Nov. 4, 1923, there appeared as 
soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony, 
an American, Lewis Richards, harpsi- 
chordist. He was born in St. John’s, 
Mich., and he had already achieved a 
considerable reputation as a pianist and 
a harpsichordist in Europe. But this 
was his American début. Minneapolis 
liked him and rushed up to him after 
the concert to tell him so. 

“Why, how charming!. . .. We never 
knew the harpsichord had such vast pos- 
sibilities!. We thought they be- 
longed exclusively to the days that are 
WONG: 6s 
He was reéngaged immediately for the 
following season. He filled other en- 


gagements, was cordially received. 

Mr. Richards is a graduate of the 
Royal Conservatory in Brussels. He 
started on the career of a concert pian- 
ist, appeared in the principal European 
cities. He toured with the Capet String 
Quartet and won special praise for his 
ensemble playing. 
ested in the harpsichord, and determined 
to find out whether its appeal had really 
disappeared with knee breeches and 
powdered wigs. He had the Pleyel piano 
firm of Paris make for him a replica 
of one of the finest-wrought harpsi- 
chords of the Eighteenth Century. And 
it is with this instrument that he is play- 
ing now in his concert engagements. 

“There is a very strong tendency to- 
day toward the revival of old instru- 
ments,” says Mr. Richards. “It is just 
one more reaction to the ‘modernism’ 
that has been so rampant.” 

Mr. Richards is a member of the So- 
ciété des Instruments Anciens de Paris, 
formed by Saint-Saéns in 1901. A con- 
test was held in which the person who 
best acquitted himself was chosen for 
membership. Mr. Richards won and 
toured with them as harpsichordist for 
a year. 

He made his first appearance this 
season at the Chamber Music Festival 
in Washington, appeared in Philadelphia 
with the Matinée Musical Club, in New 


hen he became inter- 





Lewis Richards, Harpsichordist 


York with the Beethoven Association as 
guest artist. He will give three New 
York concerts this month with George 
Barrére, flutist, in Steinway Hall Jan. 
17, 24 and 31. He will then start on a 
transcontinental tour, his engagements 
including one with the San Francisco 
Chamber Music Society. He will come 
back East in time to give a concert 
at the White House on March 18. 
E. A. 





PLAN OPERA NOVELTIES FOR CALIFORNIA 
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TTL LLLULLU ROP LUL LUELLA 
OS ANGELES, Jan. 9 (By Airmail). 
—First performances of _ interna- 
tional significance are announced during 
two seasons of the California Grand 
Opera Company next June and October, 
according to a statement by officials of 
the inter-city organization. Plans for 
the seasons have been completed by 
Gaetano Merola, director general; Alex- 
ander Bevani, artistic director, and L. E. 
Behymer and Rena MacDonald, man- 
agers. 
The performances will be given here 


Wil UUNNHOU TENA NAHH THA 


Erection of a new and modern stage, 


with a 400-foot depth, equipped for spe- 


cial productions in this open-air theater, 
will facilitate presentations on a large 
Installation of 20,000 new seats 
will allow a popular scale of admissions 


scale. 


in keeping with the well-proved policy 
of the California Grand Opera Company 


toward “better operas for more people 


at lower prices.” 

This principle will also prevail for the 
fall 1926 season, which is to open on 
Oct. 6, and which will be more extensive 
in view of last year’s popular triumph. 





double bill of 
“Hansel and Gretel”; 
“La Bohemé,” to be revived by request; 
“Fra Diavolo,”’ new here; ‘Martha,’ 
with Tito Schipa heading the cast; 
and “Hérodiade.” As a final work, nego- 
tiations for first performance rights are 
in progress for one of Wagner’s rarely 
given masterpieces. 

Acquisition of premiére rights for “Le 
Coq d’Or” and “Petrouchka” is a dis- 
tinctive achievement for the California 
Grand Opera Company. as neither work 
has been produced in this country except 
by the Metropolitan Opera. 

As was the case last year, talented 
Los Angeles singers, dancers and or- 
chestral players will be found in solo 


staff,” new here; a 
“Shanewis” and 





CHOIR RECITALS ARE 
WINNIPEG FEATURES 


Guest and Resident Choruses 
Prominent on Concert 


Calendar 
By Mary Moncrieff 
WINNIPEG, Jan. 9.—Idell Robinson, 


soprano, who has been studying for the 
past four years in Paris, gave a recital 
before members of the Women’s Musi- 
cal Club and their guests, in the Fort 
Garry Concert Hall on Jan. 4. Miss 
Robinson delighted her audience with 
an attractive program, consisting of 
“Porgi Amor” by Mozart, “Ah, Lo So” 
from the “Magic Flute,” and numbers 
by Gretchaninoff, Rachmaninoff, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Bantock, Rubinstein, Dupare 
and Wagner. Mrs. J. B. Coyne was an 
excellent accompanist. 

The Rhondda Welsh Male Glee 
Singers, under the direction of Thomas 
Morgan, gave two attractive recitals in 
Central Church in December. The solo- 
ists were Stephen Jenkins, David Rees, 
Richard Owen, Edward Hopkins and 
Sidney Charles. Elmlyn Jones was the 
accompanist. 

Also in December a concert was given 
in Grace Church by the Philharmonic 
Society, under the baton of Hugh C. M. 
Ross. Those assisting the choir were 
the Waterhouse String Quartet; W. 
Clapperton, tenor; Stanley Hoban, bari- 
tone. The choir sang a group of Negro 
spirituals arranged by Nathaniel Dett; 
“Dunya” by A. Lissenko, setting by 
Kurt Schindler; “Cherubim Song,” No. 
3, by Tchaikovsky; “Thou Didst De- 
light my Eyes” by Holst, and Morley’s 
“Fire, Fire my Heart.” Gwendolyn 
Owen Davies was the efficient accom- 
panist. 

The Male Voice Choir, Hugh C. M. 
Ross, conductor, and the Boys’ Choir 
under the leadership of Ethel Kinley, 
gave an enjoyable program to a capacity 
audience in the Walker Theater recent- 
ly. The concert was under the auspices 
of the Men’s Musical Club. The Boys’ 
Choir sang excellently “Good King 
Wencelas.” The men’s choir featured 
Rameau’s “Hymn to the Night,” and 
Duparc’s “Ecstasy.” The assisting art- 
ists were Mrs. J. M. Rice, soprano; Mrs. 
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BIG CIRCUS TO AID 
N. Y. MUSIC WEEK 


Event for Children Will Be 


Given in Armory During 
Fortnight 

The New York Music Week Associa- 
tion announces that it will give a circus 
and exposition for the benefit of the As- 
sociation and the children in the Music 
Week contests. The circus will be given 
at the 104th Field Artillery Armory, 
Broadway and Sixty-eighth Street, from 


Feb. 11 to 23. 
Isabel Lowden, director of the New 
York Music Week Association, an- 


nounces that the circus “will afford an 
opportunity to the city at large publicly 
to support the association’s music con- 
tests which, because of their civic na- 
ture, have always been desirable. In 
its two years existence, the contest 
movement has grown from 3000 young 
participants the first year to 10,000 last 
year. 

“The city owes the successful experi- 
ment of the music contests largely to the 


generosity of Otto H. Kahn, Paul D. 
Cravath, Clarence Mackay, John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., William C. Porter, 


Eugene Allen Noble, Ralph Jonas, Felix 
Warburg, William H. Johns, Martin 
Conboy, Arthur S. Sommers, the Juil- 
liard Musical Foundation, the Carnegie 
Foundation, and others.” 

“Behind the circus program is the 
need of the Music Week Association for 
a fund to carry on the work of the music 
contests in which the musical aspira- 
tions of more than 10,000 children are 
involved,” says Miss Lowden. “If the 
circus is a success the children of the 
city will actually fund the expense of 
their own contests.” 

Each of the five boroughs will have a 
general chairman in charge of the cam- 
paign, with headquarters which will 
serve as a dispersing agency for that 
borough. Borough chairmen already 
named, are: Mrs. Martin, 286 Alexander 
Avenue, Bronx; Mrs. Arthur J. Stern, 
8215 Twentieth Avenue, Brooklyn; Lil- 
lian R. Littlefield, New Brighton, Staten 


Island. 

The Music Week Association has en- 
gaged Arthur I. Goodwin to stage its 
circus. 


Barrére and Richards to Give Series of 
Steinway Recitals 

Steinway Hall 

three recitals on the 

17, 24 and 31, when 


will be the scene of 
evenings of Jan. 
George Barrére, 
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built by old 
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Fiorini! Also some later masters. If inter 
write, addressing F11487, LZ, Publicitas, 
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flutist, and Lewis Richards, harpsichord- 
ist, will be heard in programs featuring 
all of the Bach sonatas for flute and 
harpsichord. The first Sunday evening 
of the series also includes Jacques Ibert’s 
“Jeux,” Sonatine for Flute and Piano, 
which has not been heard in New York 
before. Martini’s Gavotte and Des- 
maret’s “La  Fileuse,” two numbers 
which exist in manuscript only, have 
been loaned to Mr. Richards from the 
library of the Society of Ancient In- 
struments, Paris, of which he is a mem- 
ber. Richard Farnaby’s ‘“Nobody’s 
Gigge” will also be heard and Phillip 
Jarnach’s Sonatine for Flute and Piano, 
Op. 12, will have its initial New York 
performance. 


MASLOVA RE. APPEARS 


Dancer Seen at Capitol Orchestra Plays 


Rimsky’s “Capriccio” 

In response to requests, Maj. Edward 
Bowes has reengaged Vlasta Maslova, 
Russian dancer, to appear on the pro 
gram at the Capitol Theater. |. She 
dances Saint-Saens’ “Swan,” and ap- 
pears in the elaborate ballet called “The 


Legend of the Pearl’ arranged by 
Chester Hale. The music is compiled 
from the scores of several Wagner 
operas, and the regular ballet has been 
augmented by specially trained dancers 


of the Capitol Ballet School. Doris 
Niles appears as the Goddess of the 
Pearls; Bayard Rauth as the Pearl 


Fisher, and Miss Maslova as the Pear. 

Another interesting musical diver- 
tissement is “A Chinese Fantasy,” in 
which Marjorie Harcum sings the 
“Chinese Lullaby” from “East Is West,”’ 
and William Robyn sings “Star of 
My Soul” from “The Geisha.” The 
Miserere from “Il Trovatore” is given 
by a brass sextet, and the “Capriccio 
Espagnole” by Rimskv-Korsakoff is 
played by the orchestra under David 
Mendoza. 


Quaile Advanced Pupils In 


At Chickering Hall, 
piano students from. the 
Elizabeth Quaile demonstrated that 
they are not only talented but have 
attained to that degree of proficiency 
which warrants respectful consideration 


Recital 


on Jan. 9, four 
studio of 


as artists. They have ample technic, 
musicianship, and interpretative ability 
which held attention until the last note 


had been played. Frederic Hart, figured 
as a composer, and his piece, ‘Gulls at 
Sunset,” compared favorably with num- 
bers by D’Indy and Dohnanyi with which 
it was grouped. Florence Moxon played 
Bach’s Chromatic Fantasie and Fugue 
and a group by Chopin superbly; Pia 
Cafagna, whose performance of Ravel’s 
Jeux d’eau, among others, was delight- 
ful, and Margaret Blum, in an effective 
group by Debussy and Brahms, gave 
pleasure. SG. F. B. 


Paderewski Leaves for Tour of the 
Middle West and South 


Ignace Jan Paderewski left last week 
for a tour of the Middle West, and will 
give between sixteen and twenty con- 
certs before the close of the month. 
Among the cities he will visit are To- 
ronto, Buffalo, Chicago, Detroit, Fort 
Wayne, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, St. Louis, 
Indianapolis and Cincinnati. During 
the month of February he will be heard 


in the South. With Mr. Paderewski is 
Mme. Paderewska, Helen Liibke, Law- 
rence Fitzgerald, Eldon Joubert, and 


several others who comprise the party, 
travelling in a private car which Mr. 
Paderewski has equipped with an up- 
right piano. Following his southern 
tour, he will go to the Pacific Coast. 


People’s Chorus to Sing at International 
House 


The People’s Chorus of New York has 
been invited to give a concert on Sunday 
afternoon, Jan. 17, at the International 
House of which Harry E. Edmonds is 
the director. The International House 
is a home for students of all nations, 
men and women, irrespective of religion, 
nationality, or race, who are studying 


in the colleges, universities, and _ pro- 
fessional schools of the City of New 
York. The chorus, under the direction 
of L. Camilieri, will sing songs of vari- 
ous nations. including Russia, Czecho- 
Slovakia, France, Belgium, England, 
Germany, Italy and America. 
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ERNICE SCHALKER., dramatic 

contralto of the San Carlo 
Opera Company, is winning gratl- 
fying success for her portrayal of 
varied réles. Miss Schalker has 
been particularly happy in her per- 
formances as Azucena in “I] Tro- 
vatore,” Hansel in ‘Hansel and 
Gretel,” Nancy in “Marta,” and 
Suzuki in “Madama_ Butterfly.” 
Miss Schalker made her operatic 
début from the Yeatman Griffith 
Studios. 
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“Poem of Life” to 
New York Premiére 
At the next concert of the New York 
Chamber Music Society on Sunday eve- 
ning, Jan. 17, at the Hotel Plaza, 
Carolyn Beebe, founder, will present the 
premiere performance of a work by H. 





Warner’s Have 


Waldo Warner, “A Poem of Life,” Op. 
25, which is still in manuscript. Fraser 
Gange, English baritone, will be the 


Others who will inter- 


assisting artist. 
work are Karl Kreuter, 


pret the Warner 


viola; Alberice Guidi, ‘cello, and Adolf 
Schulze, French horn. There will also 
be the second performance of Deems 


Taylor’s “The Portrait of a Lady,” Op. 
14, which is in manuscript. It was writ- 
ten for the New York Chamber Music 
Society and was given its premiére by 
the organization in Aeolian Hall, on 
Feb. 3, 1925. At the subsequent concert 
on Feb. 21 will be given the premiére 
of a Perey Grainger work, with the com- 


poser as assisting artist. 
Paul Parks to Sing Griffes Works in 
New York Recital 
Paul Parks, baritone, will include a 


group of songs by Charles T. Griffes in 
his New York recital at the Town Hall 
on the evening of Jan. 19. These works 
are “Sorrow of Mydath,” “La Fuite de 
la Lune” and “An Old Song Resung.” 
An old Italian group in the list is by 
D’Astorga, Falconieri and  Legrenzi. 
Other art-songs are by Bach, Wolf, 
Schumann, Brahms, Hahn, Fourdrain, 
Frank Bridge, Wintter Watts, George 
Hatton and A. Buzzi-Peccia. Horace 
Hunt will be Mr. Parks’ accompanist. 


Daisy Jean Appears at Union League 
Club 
Daisy Jean was soloist on the opening 


program of a Sunday series of after- 
noon musicales at the Union League Club 
on Dee. 20, sharing the program with 
Dr. Sigmund Spaeth and the Ritz Quar- 
tet. The following day she gave a re- 
cital for the Women’s Club of Garden 
City. On both occasions Miss Jean ap- 
peared in her dual réle as ’cellist and 
soprano, accompanying her songs at the 
harp. 


Clarence Dickinson Gives “Messiah” 


A performance of the Christmas por- 
tion of ‘“Messiah’’ was given at the 
Brick Church noon service on Jan. 8 
Ayres, soprano; Paula Hem- 
contralto; Foster House, 
Baer, bass, as solo 


with Betsy 
minghaus, 
tenor, and Frederic 
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ists. Miss Ayres’ voice lacked warmth, 
but she sang impressively nevertheless 
Miss Hemminghaus revealed a splendid 
organ which momentarily feel a_ trifk 
short of exact pitch. Mr. House was 
effective in his difficult solo. The con 
trasting moods of the bass recitative and 
aria were delivered with fine artistr) 
by Mr. Baer. It was an 
dramatically impressive interpretation 
in which his changes in dynamics were 
potent factors. The chorus did efficient 
work under the able leadership of Dr. 
Dickinson, whose organ accompani- 
ments were exemplary for unobtrusive 
ness and tonal coloring. Every seat in 
the church was occupied. G. FB. 


AID STATE CHARITIES 
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Mary Lewis and Lester Donahue Appear 


in Mrs. Astor’s Home 
Mary Lewis, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, and Lester 
Donahue, pianist, gave a joint recital 
on Thursday of last week at the Fifth 
Avenue home of Mrs. Vincent Astor 


for the benefit of the Mental Hygiene 
Committee of the State Charities Aid 
Association. Mr. Donahue used the 
piano to which have been added certain 
inventions of John Hays Hammond, Jr.. 
for the purpose of producing different 
quality and volume of tone. Prior to 
Mr. Donahue’s playing Mr. Hammond 
made a few explanatory remarks. 
There was a large audience which 
completely filled the ballroom, and both 
artists were heartily applauded for their 


artistic performance. 
Miss Lewis sang songs by Handel, 
Arne, Fauré and Curran, and arias from 


and ‘‘Romeo and 
assisted by 


“La Bohéme,” “Louise” 
Juliet.” She was ably 
Ellmer Zoller, accompanist. 

Mr. Donahue played the Chopin Pre- 
lude in C Minor, a group of Debussy 
compositions, also works by de Falla, 
Bortkiewicz, Ireland and Rachmaninoff. 
Both artists added encores to the 
printed program. 


Mr. and Mrs. Seasl Ceeutnns to 


in Havana 


Appear 


Josef Lhevinne will give a series of 
concerts in Havana in February, under 
the auspices of the Sociedad Pro Arte. 
In one of the Havana series Mr. and 
Mrs. Lhevinne will present a program 
for two pianos. During the present 
season Mr. Lhevinne has been booked 
for two tours. The first of these, begin- 
ning early in the season, embraced im- 
portant Eastern and Midwestern cities 
en route, and the sweep of the Pacific 
Coast. The second will be through the 
Southern states, including Florida, from 
which point he leaves for Havana. 


Grandjany to Come East in February 


Marcel Grandjany, harpist, recently 
finished conducting a two weeks’ maste: 
class at the Cornish School in Seattle, 
Wash., and has resumed concertizing on 
the Pacific Coast. On Feb. 21 he is 
due to appear in Boston with Georges 
Leurant, flutist of the Boston Symphony, 
in joint recital assisted by three other 
artists, featured in Mr. Leurant’s series 
of concerts. They will give the first 
performance in America of Albert Rous- 


sel’s Serenade and Joseph Jongen’s Con- 
certo for String Quartet and Harp 
Later they will be heard in New York 


with the same program. 


Buck ve for Glee Club Contest 


Albert F. Pickernell, president of the 
Intercollegiate Musical Council, has an- 
nounced that the prize song for the 
fourth annual Inter-Preparatory Schoo! 
Glee Club Contest is “On the Sea” by 
Dudley Buck. The number to be sung 
is selected each year by representatives 
from the various schools at their an- 
nual meeting. W. J. Henderson, Albert 
Stoessel and Dr. Alexander Russell wil! 
serve on the Judges Committee. 





Helen Jeffrey Appears as Radio Soloist 


Helen Jeffrey, violinist, was soloist i: 
connection with Dr. Parkes Cadman’: 
service on Sunday, Jan. 10. Om Jan. 14 
Miss Jeffrey played for the Men’s Or- 
pheus Club of Hackensack, N. J., on Jar 
25 she will be featured as soloist fron 
WBAL, the Baltimore radio station con 
ducted by Fred Huber. 
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LENORE ALTMAN, pianist, 
after an interval of private 
life and as a teacher, reappears in 
recital in Aeolian Hall on Thurs- 
day evening, Jan. 21. Her pro- 
gram consists of the Sonata in E 
| Minor, Op. 90 by Beethoven; a 
Capriccio, Intermezzo and Rhap- 
sodie of Brahms, the Sonata in B 
Flat Minor of Chopin, the Novel- 
lette, Op. 99 by Schumann, “The Old 
Spinet” by Bainbridge Crist; and 
compositions by her former teach- 
ers, Ignace Jan Paderewski and 
| Sigismond Stojowski. Miss Alt- 
man holds an artist’s diploma of 
| the Institute of Musical Art, where 
she has had a large class since her 
return from Europe. 


Witmark “Black and White” Notes 

M. Witmark & Sons have accepted for 
publication a new arrangement of the 
familiar spiritual, “It’s Me Oh Lord, 
Standin’ in the Need o’ Prayer,” by 
Gustav Klemm. This has already been 


featured by Elizabeth Gutman and 
Roland Hayes. On a Capitol Theater 
Sunday program, broadcast through 
WEAF, Sigurd Nilssen, baritone, sang 
Arthur Penn’s “Lamplit Hour,’ and 


Marjorie Harcum, contralto, gave Fred- 
erick Vanderpool’s “My Little Sun- 
flower.”” On Dec. 28, Redferne Hollins- 
head, American tenor, officiated at the 
opening of the new station WBPI, of 
Warner’s Theater, and broadcast a 
group of songs, among which was 
Ernest Ball’s newest ballad, “My Hour.” 
Hulda Lashanska, soprano, has recorded 
Victor Herbert’s “Ah, Sweet Mystery of 
Life,’ from “Naughty Marietta,” for the 
Victor Company, and plans to feature 
the song on concert programs. The pub- 
lishers have secured release rights to 
this song. 


Charlotte Lund Gives Lecture-Recital on 
“Cena delle Beffe” 


Charlotte Lund gave, as a number of 
her series of lecture-recitals in the Prin- 
cess Theater, an illuminating talk on 
“Cena delle Beffe,” which recently had 
its American premiére at the Metro- 
politan. With the assistance of N. Val 
Peavey, Mme. Lund gave a clever résumé 
of the plot, and also presented a large 
amount of the music. Mr. Peavey not 
only played the piano accompaniments 


but sang bass, contralto and _ tenor 
solos when necessary. The audience 


listened in rapt attention. J. A. H. 





Ernest Davis to Tour with Symphony 


_ Ernest Davis, tenor, has left New 
York for a tour which will carry him 
as far west as Seattle. He will give 


a recital there, which was booked follow- 
ing his appearance in the “Wayfarer” 
Pageant last summer. He will also sing 
n Tacoma and other cities. Upon his 
eturn East he will appear with the 
New York Symphony in Washington, 
Baltimore and Philadelphia. 
Dushkin to Introduce New Works in 
New York Recital 


Samuel Dushkin, violinist, who re- 
turned from a European tour recently 
for his third season under the manage 
ment of George Engles, has brought 
back many new works, three of which 
he will introduce in his recital at 


Aeolian Hall on Sunday afternvon, Jan. 


17. These include a Spanish Suite by 
Albeniz, a Slovakian Danse by Felber 
and Ravel’s “Pastourelle.” Pierné is 
writing a set of five violin’ pieces 
which will be given later in the seascn. 
Mr. Dushkin returned with a new vio- 
lin, a Stradivarius dated 1707 and known 
“Bella Rosa.”’ 


among collectors as the 
It is covered with a Tzigane shawl 
given to Mr. Dushkin by Jacques Du- 


rand, French publisher, who heard him 
play Ravel’s “Tzigane.” Mr. Dushkin 
recently made an intensive study of Jew- 
ish folk-melody and will introduce ar- 
rangements thereof in his next concert. 


CHILDREN’S CONCERTS 
Ernest Schelling to Conduct Philhar- 
monic in Third Series 


Owing to the heavy subscription for 
the Saturday morning series of the New 
York Philharmonic | Orchestra’s  chil- 
dren’s concerts, which begin in Aeolian 
Hall under Ernest Schelling on Jan. 23, 
the Saturday afternoon series, at which 
the same programs are played, has been 
made available to the general public 
Previously, all seats for this series were 
reserved for certain schools. 

The Philharmonic children’s concerts, 
which are in their third season, have 
been duplicated by Mr. Schelling in 
Boston under the auspices of the Boston 
Symphony and have also served as 
models for children’s programs in 
Sweden, as Mr. Schelling discovered this 
summer. As in the past, the concerts 
will be illustrated with lantern slides 
from Mr. Schelling’s collection, which 
contains more than 1000 pictures. There 
will be several new features this season. 

Jessie Fenner Hill Pupils in Recital 


A unique entertainment was given by 
the pupils of Jessie Fenner Hill at the 
Waldorf-Astoria on Jan. 7, for the bene- 
fit of the Loving Arms Day Nursery. 
It was a costume recital interspersed 
with rhythmic dances. The feature of 
the evening was good singing by a trio, 
Anne Staudt, Dorothea Brandt, and 
Mary G. Leard, whose voices blended ex- 
ceptionally well. Janet Shair disclosed 
considerable histrionic ability and pleas- 


ing voice in “I] Mandolino” by Burg- 
mein. Georgiana Moore was equally 
good in “The Saw-dust Doll.” The 
dances were performed by Marie Heg- 
hinian, Ruth Lobenstein, Elizabeth Ren- 
shaw and Janet Shair. Others who 


pleased a large audience were Mary E. 
Kelly, J. Adele Puster, Emily Steiner 


and the Misses Domanska, Fritz, Restel 
and Sommer, who took part in “The 
Students’ Garden Party.” The enter- 
tainment was arranged and directed by 
Mrs. Fenner Hill. S: Fy Bs 

Mila Wellerson to Reappear in Recital 


Mila Wellerson, ’cellist, who will make 
her reappearance after an absence of 
four years, in Town Hall on the evening 
of Jan. 28, has in the interim been con- 
certizing in Europe. Engagements she 
fulfilled during her European visit in- 
clude those with the Colonne Orchestra, 
Paris, Gabriel Pierné, conductor, the 
Concertgebow Orchestra in Amsterdam; 
the Philharmonic Orchestra in Berlin 
and the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, London, 
Sir Henry Wood, conductor. She also 
gave recitals in these cities and made 
tours through Norway, Sweden, Holland 
and Germany. 


Anna Graham Harris Fulfills 
Engagements 
Oratorio engagements of Anna Gra 


contralto, this have 
included one in a performance of “Mes 
siah,” under Herbert Stavely Sammond, 
with the Oratorio Society of Elizabeth, 
N. J., on Dec. 10. The singing of Miss 
Harris on this occasion was distinguished 
by fullness of tone. On Dee. 13, she was 


ham Harris, season 


soloist in a performance of the same 
oratorio in New Britain, Conn., and on 
Dec. 17 was heard with the Choral So 
ciety of Reading, Pa. 


Witkin to Recital 

Witkin, a pupil of Bruno 
give a “Song Recital for 
Grown-Ups” in Steinway 


Miriam Give 
Miriam 
Huhn, will 
Kiddies and 


Hall on the afternoon of Jan. 17. Miss 
Witkin will be assisted by Walter 
Charak, ‘cellist, who will play a group 
and also an _ obbligato for Brahms’ 


Wiegenlied. The 
into “Through 

“Flower Songs” 
Nations.” Dorothy 
the piano, 


program is divided 
Fairyland in Song,” 
and “Lullabies of 
Longacre will be at 





| Seger a BALLON, pianist, will be | 


soloist with the Metropolitan 
Opera House Orchestra at the 
Sunday night concert of Jan. 31. 


On that occasion Miss Ballon will 
play the D Minor Concerto of 
Rubinstein and a group of solos. 
She has given successful recitals 
in New York, Chicago, Boston and 
other cities this season. 


Jascha Talented Pupils 


Well directed talent of high order was 
disclosed in a recital by the large class 
of violin students from the studio of 
Jascha Fishberg in DeWitt Clinton Hall 
on Jan. 10. Those who took part were 


Fishberg’s 


Walter Klebanoff, Dorothy Newman, 
Paul 3auman, David Wasserman, 
Miriam Fishberg, Max Metz, Irving 
Rainkin, Sidney Hellman, Irving Wise, 
Jackob Leff, Ida Epstein, Henry Use- 
laner, Jack Wolinsky, Louis Fox, Max 


Schwartz, Henry Weinapple, Michael In 
franco, Alex Solomon, Allen Fishberg 
and Antonio Gisone. It was a most im- 
pressive showing of careful training. 
Particularly notable was the fine bowing 
of all the pupils and the artistic ap 
proach of some of the most advanced. 

0. F. 


Kathryn Platt Gunn Active in New York 


On Jan. 5, Kathryn Platt Gunn, vio- 
linist, played for the Fortnightly Club 
of Rockville Center, N. Y., with Laura 
toss, contralto; Peter Baer, tenor, and 
Alice McNeill, accompanist. Miss Gunn 
heard in two groups, including 
Kreisler’s arrangement of Tartini’s 
Variations and Fibich’s Poem. On Dee. 
20, Miss Gunn was heard in special ser- 
vices at the Briarcliff Congregational 
Church, and at Holy Trinity Church, 
New York, with John Cushing, organist. 


Was 


Samuel to Play with Stokowski Forces 


Harold Samuel, English pianist, sails 
from the other side at the end of the 
month. His first appearance will be 
made with the Philadelphia Orchestra in 


Philadelphia on Feb. 11 and 12. He 
will play in New York with the same 
organization on the evening of Feb. 16. 


Mr. Samuel’s three New York recitals 
will be given in Town Hall on two Sun- 
day afternoons, Feb. 21 and March 28 


and on the evening of March 18. Two 
programs are of Bach and the third, 
miscellaneous. 
Patton Fulfills Dates in Opera’ and 
Concert 

Kred Patton, baritone, has, during 
recent weeks, appeared as soloist with 
the New York Symphony in Hartford, 
Conn., with the Cincinnati Music Fes 


tival Association, with the Detroit Sym- 
phony with the Pittsburgh Mendelssohn 
Choir, and in two performances of 
“Messiah” in East Orange, N. J. He 
will appear in “Samson et Delila” to be 
given in Washington, D. C., by the 
Washington Civic Opera Association. 


Myra Mortimer to Sing Lieder at New 
York Début 

Myra Mortimer, dramatic contralto, 

who will make her début in Town Hall 

on Jan. 25, will confine her initial pro 


gram to German lieder. With Coenraad 
V. Bos at the piano, Miss Mortimer will 
groups including Schubert, Schu 
Brahms and Hugo Wolf. 


give 


mann, 


Zlatko Balokovic 
Zlatko Ralokoy «w, 


linist, will fill three 


Lists Engagements 


Czechoslovakian vio 
interesting engage 


ments shortly. On Jan. 17 he appears 
for the University Club of New York, 
on which occasion Professor Pupin of 
Columbia University will preside as 
host. Mr. Balokovic will introduce a 
violin concerto by Dora Pejacsevich, the 
late daughter of the Croatian ex-Vice- 
roy. Mme. Pejacsevich was a composer 
of note in her native land, and in this 
concerto she utilized characteristic Croa- 
tian airs. The work is dedicated to Mr. 
Balokovic. On Jan. 21 Mr. Balokovie 
will appear in Cleveland at the Masonic 
Auditorium in a special concert for the 
local Carol University. On Jan. 24 he 
will be soloist with the Peoples’ Orches- 
tra of Boston, playing the Tchaikovsky 
Concerto. 


Verdi Overture and Gipsy Tunes at 
Rivoli 

Joseph Littau conducts the Rivoli 

Theater Orchestra in the Overture to 

“La Forza del Destino” in this week’s 


program. Eddie Elkins and his “Happy- 
Go-Lucky Melody Mixers” furnished the 
syneopated courses on the musical menu, 


and Harold Ramsay plays the organ. 
In addition to the screen and musical 
program, John Murray Anderson pre- 


series of Rivoli 
Boris Pet- 


sented the third of his 
revues, “The Gipsy Follies.” 
roff arranges the dances. 


Talks on “Ring” to Be Given at 
2. wi Go. A, 


Beginning in February, Martha D. 
Willis will give a series of talks on 
Wagner’s “Nibelungen Ring” at the 
Ballard School, Central Branch, Y. W. 
C. A. These talks aim to facilitate a 
more intelligent and appreciative enjoy- 
ment of the cycle and will embrace the 
analysis, a narrative of each drama, and 
consideration of the leading motives. 
Orchestral reproductions will be used. 


Helen Stanléy Leaves for Coast 


Helen Stanley, soprano, has left New 
York for her fifth transcontinental tour. 
While on the Pacific Coast she will make 
two appearances in Los Angeles under 
the management of L. E. Behymer. One 
of the recitals will be given for children, 
and for this occasion Mme. Stanley has 


prepared a special program. Mme. 
Stanley will remain on the Coast until 
early in February. 

Clarence Gustlin Has Heavily Booked 


Tour 


Clarence Gustlin, exponent of modern 


interpretations of American opera, has 
been successful with Cadman’s ‘‘Witch 
of Salem,” and_ started on his New 


Year’s tour with a solidly booked itiner- 
ary. He has been booked at Los An 
geles, Salt Lake City, Canon City, Colo.; 
Rensselaer, Ind.; Danville, Rushville, 
and Oxford College, Ohio. 


Leginska Fulfills January Engagements 


Ethel Leginska, following her appear- 
ance on Jan. 3 as conductor of eighty 
members of the New York Philharmonic, 
left for recitals in the West and South, 


playing in Saginaw, Mich., on Jan. 8. 
She will appear in York, Pa., Jan. 18; 
in Evansville, Ind., Jan. 20; in Mont- 
gomery, Ala., Jan. 22, and in Maple- 


Jan. 29. 


wood, N. J., 


PASSED AWAY 


Porter 








D. Edward 


Jan. 11.—D. 
manager of the 


Porter, 
Sym- 


Edward 
Detroit 


DETROIT 
business 


phony and formerly associate manager 
of the New York Philharmonic Orches- 
tra. died this morning in Harper Hos- 
pital. Mr. Porter became ill two weeks 
avo. Complications caused a_ sudden 


turn for the worse last Thursday. Mr. 
Porter was in his fiftieth year. He had 
had much experience with musical or- 
ganizations and had been a flute player 
youth. He is survived by his 
and one son. 

MABEL MACDONOUGH FURNEY. 


in his 
widow 


Holderman 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 6.—Marion Fran- 
cis Holderman, a widely known musician 
of this city, died here on Jan. 1. Mr. 
Holderman, in addition to being a com- 
poser and musician of note, was the in 
ventor of several universally used parts 


Marion F. 


and mechanism for player-pianos. He 
was in his seventy-fourth year, and wa 
a native of Ohio. A. T. MARKS. 
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In Which Szigeti Points 





MUNUEROADENATAONNNADORNAALDNGAAGOGAALEFOUNAONNAAIETDNUNNEGADNOCLED ON NA NOUU NAS UU Les TO nega een 
HAKESPEARE,” said 
Joseph Szigeti mildly, 


“was wrong.” 

The young Hungarian 
violinist cast a cool, ap- 
praising eye over the 
typical New York crowd drifting 
through the hotel lobby, sniffed ten- 
tatively at a passing scent of nicotine- 
touched Narcisse Noir, then continued 
in his precise, oddly idiomatic En- 
glish. 

“Cesar,” he reminded us, “said: 
‘Let me have about me men that are 
fat; sleek-headed men and such as sleep 
o’ nights. Yon Cassius has a lean and 
hungry look. He thinks too much; such 
men are dangerous. . Would he were 
fatter.’ 

“Now I, with all due respect to your 
Mr. Shakespeare, am of a _ contrary 
opinion. My sentiments are: Beware of 
fat men. They think too little. Such 
men are dangerous! But I am ex- 
aggerating. ... Perhaps I had better 
limit my statements to the boundaries of 
my profession and say instead—Beware 
of fat artists! ... Excepting, of course, 
dear great Ysaye, Pugno, and a few 
ouners. ...” 


The American Orchestra 





Mr. Szigeti’s dictum had been arrived 
at in the natural course of conversation. 
The talk had begun, innocently enough, 
with a discussion of American orchestras. 
They were wonderful, extraordinary, 
said the violinist. Europe had nothing 
to compare with them! Since his ar- 
rival in this country a few weeks pre- 
viously he had played under Leopold 
Stokowski with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. Later he had observed, as listener, 
the Philharmonic, the New York Sym- 
phony, the Boston Symphony and the 
Cincinnati forces. In each case the tone 
coloring, the brilliance, and the vitality 
of the performances had been literally 
breath-taking to him. 


“I came to the conclusion,” he decided, 


“that one of the reasons for the su- 
periority of the American orchestra lay 
in the superiority of the individual 
player. Every man, to the second violin- 
ist at the last desk, is a virtuoso in his 
own right—and young. While in Europe 
the orchestras are composed of old men, 
grown dull and indolent and fat in ser- 
vice. You should send your symphony 
orchestras abroad on tour. For instance, 
the announcement that Stokowski and 
the Philadelphians intend touring Europe 
in the spring created quite a stir in 
musical circles abroad. Only in that 
way will Europe be startled out of its 
lethargy and complacency.” 

We protested. Was not our system 
cruel? Was it fair to discard the old 
for the new? Was not the Continental 
custom of protecting the musician sliding 
into comfortable middle age from the 
ruthless invasion of youth kinder? 


Reward of Discipline 


Joseph Szigeti’s young face with its 
round, boyish lines, set. 
“In art,” he answered, “there is no 


kindness. Art must be cruel to its 
disciples. The artist must be cruel to 
himself. There is no place for self-in- 


dulgence in the world today. It is al- 
ways better to be undernourished than 
overfed, to be too hard rather than too 
soft. Have you ever noticed what a 
beautiful feeling it is not to have slept 
quite enough? Everything stands ou: 
so clearly. Each sound is intensified 
each color vibrates more sensitively. 
Barriers fall away. You know the 
secrets in the heart of the young gir! 





Mr. Szigeti with George Templeton Strong, 
American Composer, Who Has Dedicated 
a Poem for Violin and Orchestra to His 
Friend. This Had a Successful Premiére 
at Zurich 1921 Festival 
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Out The Importance of Cruelty in Art 
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(Sketch by Nick Spencer) 


JOSEPH SZIGETI 
Young Hungarian Violinist Now Touring This Country 


hastening down the street. You realize 
just what that strange futurist chap 
was trying to do in that atonal mess you 
had yawned through the day before. You 
have your finger at the pulse of the 
world.... That is the reward of 
cruelty!” 

The violinist, strangely enough, has 
practiced what he preaches. A pupil of 
Hubay, a child prodigy astounding Lon- 
don and Dresden as well as his native 
Budapest with his virtuosity at the age 
of thirteen, it would have been the most 
natural thing in the world for him to 
have fallen back into the matinée idol 
routine of a good looking, talented gal- 
lery god. Instead he subjected himself 
to the most strenuous self-discipline. His 
restless nature forever sought new fields 
to conquer. His insatiable intellect 
drove him to dig deep and far for addi- 
tions to his répertoire. 

Today, at the age of thirty, Joseph 
Szigeti has played everywhere—at the 
Berlin Nikisch—Furtwangler concerts, 
the Leipzig Gewandhaus, with the Royal 
Philharmonic of London, the Amsterdam 


Concertgebouw, Paris, Rome, Madrid, 
Brussels, Cologne, Vienna, Stockholm, 
Christiana, Moscow, Leningrad—and 


now—America. 

He gave the first performance of Sir 
Hamilton Harty’s Concerto in D Minor, 
as well as the Busoni Violin Concerto 
under the composer’s direction. At the 
Salzburg Festival in 1922 he was re- 
sponsible for the premiére of Ernest 
Bloch’s Violin Sonata. On June 1, 1924 


he created Prokofieff’s Violin Concerto 
at the Prague Festival and has played it 
twenty-five times since. Eugéne Ysaye 
dedicated his first sonata for violin to 
him. Next year he will introduce an- 
other novelty, a suite by the young Pa- 
risian, Jean Wiener. And still he seeks 
new music for his programs. 

“It has become bromidic,” explained 
Mr. Szigeti, “to claim that there is no 
music for the violin. All I can say to 
that is that there are none so blind as 
those who will not see. True, the 
violinist’s répertoire is perhaps smaller 
than that of any other instrument ex- 
cept, perhaps, the ‘cello. That does not 
mean, however, that there are no con- 
certos but the Bruch, the Mendelssohn, 
the Beethoven and the Brahms and that 
there are no encores but arrangements 
and transcriptions. 


“Every program, I believe, should be 


built on Bach. At my next recital, for 
instance, I am playing the Bach A Minor 
Sonata with the big fugue, which is 
rarely heard. In some of my concerts 
I am also using a Schubert sonatina and 
the Schubert Fantasy. One, you know, 
is always given to pupils in their first 
year and never noticed because it is too 
short and too easy. The other is neg- 
lected because it is too long and difficult. 
I shall play them both. Also the De- 
bussy Sonata and Bloch’s “Baal Shem” 
—there are any number of unhackneyed 
compositions if one only takes the trouble 
to find them! 

“The fun of being an artist is pre- 





Steinways Hold Reception for Toscanini 
and Respighi 

Arturo Toscanini and Ottorino Re- 

spighi were tendered a _ reception by 

Steinway and Sons in the new Steinway 


Building at 109 West Fifty-seventh 
Street on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 10. 
From five to seven o’clock the rooms 


were thronged by guests who constituted 
a very representative gathering of 
musicians and music lovers. 





Dinner Given for Dohnanyis 


C. Alfred Wagner and Mrs. Wagner 
were host and hostess at a dinner given 
in honor of Ernst von Dohnanyi and 
Mrs. Dohnanyi on the evening of Jan. 6 
in Chickering Hall. The guests were 
Germaine Schnitzer, Maria Kurenko, 


Luella Melius, Lea Luboschutz, Mar- 
guerite d’Alvarez, Frances Nash, Mrs. 
Albert F. Pickernell, Mrs. Harriet Sey- 
mour, Miss Mildred Rider, Mr. and Mrs. 
Yeatman Griffith, Mr. and Mrs. R. W. 
Lawrence, Mr. and Mrs. Aaron Naum- 
berg, Mr. and Mrs. Hans Barth, Mr. and 
Mrs. Max Smith. Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Curran, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Prince, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Onderdonk, Dr. Leo 
Berger. W. Fulton Melius, Herbert Car- 
rick, Maurice Dumesnil, M. Goldowsky, 
Capt. Watson, Benno de Terey. Win- 
throp Tryon, Lionel Tompkins. Ray C. 
B. Brown, Jacob Altschuler, S. Fidel- 
man, Paul Berthoud and Lajos Shuk. 
Cuicaco.—Serge Prokofieff was the 
guest of Dr. Otto L. Schmidt, of this 
city, when he passed through Chicago. 








serving the amateur spirit. Once I am 
off the stage I cease to be the profes- 
sional. And, as an amateur, I spent a 
great part of my spare time, attending 
concerts, enjoying them with a relisi 
unworthy of one whose business is 
music!” 

The premiére of the Miaskovsky Fift 
Symphony at the Philadelphia Orchestra 
concert the preceding week reminded the 
violinist of his recent Russian visits. 
Within eighteen months he had mad: 
four tours of the Soviet Republic wit: 
a fifth scheduled for the spring. In the 
course of his visits there he had met 
Miaskovsky. 


Miaskovsky and Feinberg 
“A quiet, dignified, sensitive person,” 


was Mr. Szigeti’s description of the com- 
“In addition to his Fifth Sym- 


poser. 
phony, I heard the Seventh. In_ both 
cases my reaction was the same. I said 


to myself. ‘This music is not particu- 
larly new, not uniquely original, not 
hardy, not daring.’ And yet there was a 
quality of sincerity permeating it which 
lent it an impressiveness lacking in more 
stirring works. In the end you liked it, 
in spite of yourself, and you went away 
convinced that here was a real musician 
whose symphonies would be worthy sub- 
stitutes for the numerous time-worn 
compositions heard on every program to- 
day. 

“Another Russian composer, younger 
and more of an innovator, was Samue! 
Feinberg, the pianist. I did not hear 
enough to pass a final judgment, but | 
left with a feeling that here was some- 
one worth watching, someone in whom 
faith would not be misplaced. ... Rus- 
sia was a wonderful experience alto- 
gether. You can’t go there, you know, 
except by government invitation. Klem- 
perer, Kleiber, Weingartner and Mon- 
teux have conducted there this year and 
such old favorites as Moriz Rosenthal! 
have also played there recently. I, per- 
sonally, gave sixteen or eighteen con- 
certs in Moscow and Leningrad, and ten 
in Kharkoff, Kieff, and Rostow. The 
audiences are astonishly enthusiastic and 
intelligent. They are interested in every- 
thing new and nothing is too high-brow 
for them. As for the commercial side 
of it, I can say that the fees paid an 
artist in Russia compare more than fa- 
vorably with those in Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna, or London.” 


“Babbitt”? Was Wrong 


Despite the short time the violinist has 
been in this country he seems to have 
seen everything, spoken to everybody, 
and crowded twenty-five hours activity 
at least into every twenty-four. He 
poured out his impressions. Honegger’s 
“Roi David” under Bodanzky. Negro 
music. The Gershwin Concerto. Paul 
Robeson. The Memlings at the Metro- 
politan. The Frick and Goldman collec- 
tions he had visited. The streets, the 
shops, the people ... New York was like 
a great whirlpool which had sucked the 
art and life of two continents into itself. 

“Before coming to America,” said 
Joseph Szigeti, “I read ‘Babbitt.’ But I 


have not yet found Main Street unless 
is the Main Street of the 
DORLE JARMEL. 


New York 


world!” 








Snapshot of Mr. Szigeti Taken Last Summe: 
on the Belfry of a Church Ruin of the 
Fifteenth Century in Brittany 
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